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Suburban Propane's Mark Anton: Running a gas pipeline on wheels (page 190) 
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How safe is your job? 


Some jobs generally thought of as the most dangerous are often the safest 
of all—because proper steps have been taken to insure safety. 

Accident statistics show that in many industries workers are safer on the job 
than they are in their own homes. The chemical industry, for example, has an 
enviable safety record ...and within this industry, Cyanamid’s record is 
outstanding. In fact, it is more than 300 per cent better than the average safety 


record for all industry. This is the result of careful and continuous emphasis 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


on safety. Employees are schooled in safety practices ...and equipment 

is designed, constructed and maintained to insure operation with minimum 

risk of accident. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Indeed, so important is the safety factor at Cyanamid that no process or 

production operation is undertaken without every possible precaution 


for protecting the health and safety of the people involved. 





Helpful Hint. Write down the local and 
out-of-town numbers you already know. If 
there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it 
to the list when the operator gives it to you. 


You save time when you give the 


Long Distance Operator the out-of-town number 


you’re calling. Your local Bell Telephone Company 


will be glad to give you a handy booklet 


for listing your telephone numbers. 


Local ... to serve each community 
NATIONWIDE .. . to serve the Nation 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Everyone Can Count on 


EEDER-ROOT 


Elevator Mileage Recorders give accu- 
rate figures on vertical miles . . . so that 
it can be plainly seen...in advance...when 
it’s time to replace cables, overhaul cars, 
motors, and what have you .. . including 
your life. 


Yes, the V-R wheelmark monogram 
protects millions of people daily, from the 
depths of the sea to the stratosphere. 

Of course, not all V-R Products and 
services are available nowadays 


... but if your work counts importantly 
in defense, then you can count on Veeder- 
Root to help you, as soon as rush commit- 
ments permit. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
“The Name That Counts” 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
Chicago 6, Ill. « New York 19 « Greenville, S. C. 
Montreal 2, Canada «. Dundee, Scotland 


Offices and agents in principal cities 


Counts Gierything on Earth 
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DELIGHTED 
wtth this wew 


Clean eating 
after 25 years with Radiators 


V. I. Whitney, of Montesano, 
Wash., was one of the first home 
owners to discover that old- 
fashioned radiator heating systems 
could be transformed with Webster 
Baseboard Heating. ~ 


“Our house, built in 1926, was con- 
sidered one of the finer in this area,” 
Mr. Whitney says. “We had a hot 
water heating system with an auto- 
matic oil burner and large cast iron 
radiators. But . . . in front of each 
beautiful window in our 34’ x 17’ 
living room was a radiator. We 
couldn't have the pretty drapes 
and lovely sporting we wanted. 


Vv. tney residence, Montesano, Wash., 
modernized with Webster Baseboard Heating. 
Heating Contractor: Zimmer Heating Sales and 
Engineering. 


“We are delighted with this new 
installation. Now we have the 
beauty of floor-length drapes and 
wall-to-wall carpeting. Our furni- 
ture can be placed wherever we 
like. The comfort and satisfaction 
we get from this new method of 
heating, merely replacing the radi- 
ators, with no other change in our 
heating, has been remarkable.” 


Call the Webster Representative 
nearest you, or write us. 

Address Dept. BW-11 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


TRU-PERIMETER FORCED HOT WATER 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


3 








A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to save time 


When you have a breakdown and a deadline to meet—time saved is money saved. 


At two o’clock on a Thursday afternoon, our Kansas City Manufacturing and 
Repair Shop received this call from a major railroad: 


One of our 10 hp electric motors just failed. It operates 
the compressor necessary for replacing wheels on a loco- 
motive. It must be repaired immediately. Can you help? 


We could. One of our Maintenance Engineers drove to the roundhouse, loaded 
the motor into a station wagon and raced to the shop. 


Within three hours, the motor was torn down, parts replaced and repaired, reas- 
sembled, tested and painted. 

Within five hours, it was back at the roundhouse—installed and connected. Every- 
thing worked perfectly. The wheels were put on the diesel—and it “rolled” on time. 
This same time-and-equipment-saving technique applies to every industry, every 
maintenance problem. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services that you can 
use to your profit . . . for application, installation, emergency or periodic repair. 
We want to do the kind of planning with you that uses our Certified Maintenance 
service—before emergencies arise—to save time, to save money, to make money, 
to produce more with what you have. Your nearest Westinghouse office can show 
you. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 
Westinghouse © 


See TV's Top Dramatic Show.. WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE .. Every Week 
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|..at your expense 


The spider in our picture 


symbolizes the freight cars that stand on sidings 


beyond the free time provided for loading and unloading. 


Such cars cost industry over 40 million dollars 





in demurrage fees last year. 


Here’s the point we’d like to make: your Traffic 
Manager might show you how to save a lot of 
money here...if all departments give him the 
cooperation he needs. 

One big cause of demurrage...according to one 
of the nation’s top Traffic Managers...is lack of 
coordination between Purchasing and Traffic. 
Thus, when purchasing decides to buy up big ship- 
ments because the price is right...it often hap- 
pens that the confusion and unloading costs, to 
say nothing of demurrage, will more than offset 
the original saving. 

Demurrage means loss to carrier and shipper 
alike. Your Traffic executive knows it’s poor 


economy to use a freight car as a “warehouse on 
wheels”. He knows, too, that because demurrage 
falls far short of compensating the railroad for 
loss of revenue on idle cars, he can count on their 
assistance in licking this cost problem. 

But many companies have discovered that this 
is just not enough. They’ve found that to coor- 
dinate transportation intelligently , tocut shipping 
costs, their Traffic Manager should have the 
cooperation of every other department in the 
business. And they’ve found that to get this 
cooperation he needs complete recognition and 
authority from top management, 


Chinssitienlen and Ohio Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, as one of the great carriers of mer- 
chandise freight in the country, is vitally interested in any plan that will 
move more goods, more efficiently. That’s why we sponsor this series of 
advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job. The Traffic Man is 
management's answer to better and more economical movement of material. 











To You, 
if You Make Belden’s Golden Anniversary Means 
Electrical —product performance that can 


come only from a “know-how” 


Office 3 that has grown through actual 
Pruthustey 


service since the early days 
E i ment - of the electrical industry. 
qu p os —an ability to co-oper- 
| ‘ ate in pioneering new 
wires to meet or an- 
ticipate industry’s 
growing needs. 
In the years 
that follow 
This Belden 
Program Is 
—TO BE CONTINUED 


AND CUT COSTS 


Cut Costs—start with the right wire—a wire that 
is engineered for your product — for internal 
assemblies—for power supply cords. 


Cut Costs—in lower installation costs—in 
less production line waste and fewer 
rejections upon inspection. Prevent 
failure in service—insure customer 


Stee B : good will. 
ie a ages Cut Costs—specify Belden Wire. 


Our engineers can demonstrate 

P. Suppl ’ 8 

pay aia these advantages of “wiring 
right.” Investigate, today. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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READERS REPORT 


Slichter and Inflation 


Dear Sir: 

Apropos to the article on Sumner 
Slichter in Business weex, Oct. 25, 
1952, page 100 

Academic econo t: If men would 
think and behave rationally, the eco- 
nomic system would behave as theory 
indicates it should behave. : 

Business economist: If men would 
discipline themselve as they rarely 
ever have) and hold money steady, the 
economic system would fluctuate only 
within the limits of the normal exuber- 
ance of mankind 

Sumner Slichter: Human nature be- 
ing what it is, inflation will continue. 
Apres moi, le deluge 

RicHarp, McCormick 
OSWEGO, N. Y 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Slichter’s argument can be re- 
duced to the foll We now have 
inflation, we also have relatively little 
unemployment, and we are fighting 
communism by attempting to build up 
the economies of the free world. Ergo, 
without inflation (and, I suppose, with 
out cold wars and hot Koreas), we will 
have long lines of unemployed and be 
unable to continue our fight to contain 
communism 

Carrying this type of specious reason- 
ing to its inevitable ridiculous conclu- 
sion—in order to keep what is good in 
today’s economy, we must also keep 
what is bad. Prof. Slichter, to be con 
sistent, obviously cannot like Ike. We 
don’t like the currently “irresponsible 
and dangerous thinker” (his own words 

-Harper’s August sue, page 53), 
Prof. Slichter. He should turn in his Phi 
Bete key. 


Ww 
n 
I 


Orvitte B. Lerxo 
DETROIT, MICH 


Dear Sir: 

The article on Slichter’s attitude to- 
ward the prospects for inflation was 
stimulating. The statement, however, 
that most academ ynomusts are pre- 
occupied with de\ laborate mathe 
matical models indicates a poor knowl 
edge of what the majority of academic 
economists are d 

Only a very sma umber have the 
training required for making mathe 
matical investigatic Most are just 
as afraid of calculus and differential 
equations as you and I 

WiiLi1AM DRAGER 
WANTAGH, L. I., N 


e You are, of cou right that most 
academic economists are not mathe 
matical specialists. We perhaps reached 
too far in using that illustration. The 
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Here’s the world’s longest 


| * this Chicago transfer system oper- 
ated by the Rail To Water Transfer 
Company, coal cars are unloaded (five 
at a time) onto a U.S. Giant Conveyor 
Belt located beneath the tracks. The 
belt then transports the coal under- 
ground for several hundred feet and 
finally up a 16.5 degree incline where 
it is unloaded into Great Lakes freight- 
ers. In its first four months of service, 


72"-wide conveyor belt 


Np 


~~ 


United States Rubber Company calls 
3-Way Engineering. Engineers repre- 
senting the operator and those repre- 
senting the equipment manufacturer* 
worked together with the engineers of 
“U.S.” to create this super-efficient con- 
veyor belt system. The result of 3-Way 
Engineering is always higher output at 
lower cost. For more facts, write to 
address below. 


B= 


fi 
Note enormous carrying capacity of 
belt. It averages 3,000 tons per hour. 


~ 


- 


ta 


this longest 72” conveyor belt ever 
manufactured carried a record-break- 
ing 3,000,000 tons of coal. 

This belt is an ideal example of what 


Coal dropping from railroad cars is 
being transported by belt to await- 
ing boats at a speed of 550 ft. per 
minute. 


PRODUCT OF 


*McNally Pittsburgh Mfg. Corp. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








Sixty-ton Bedford Crane with air-conditioned cab in the new melt shop of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. Working directly over the severe flash heat of top charg- 
ing electric furnaces, it positions and dumps approximately 40 tons of scrap per swing. 


Backed by 50 Years of 


alized Expetience 


The dependability of Bedford 
Cranes has been repeatedly proven 
in the past fifty years by their daily 
performance in heavy-industry ap- 
plications in all parts of the world. 

“Custom-Built” to precise speci- 
fications for each installation, Bed- 
ford Cranes are engineered to 
function dependably as an integral 
part of the user’s production 
equipment. 

A half-century of experience in 
designing and building cranes to 
exacting industry requirements... 
and the utilization of the latest 
production equipment, contrib- 


utes to the superiority of every 
Bedford Crane. Owners testify to 
their smooth, low-cost operation; 
quick, positive response and rug- 
ged reliability. 

Bedford Overhead Electric 
Traveling Cranes are available in 
a wide range of types and sizes 
from 5 tons to 350 tons... in- 
cluding the right unit specifically 
engineered for your application. 


rm: she 
enh AES 


(Write for complete 
catalog describing 
Bedford Cranes in 
detail.) 





basic point, however, remains that aca- 
demic economists on the whole are 
not concerned with what's going on in 
the business world. 


MSTS Efficiency 
Dear Sir: 

In your story on the Military Sea 
Transportation Service {BW—Oct.18 
"52,p192], did you not mean mills per 
ton-mile rather than cents? 

If the freight cost reduction is in 
mills for MSTS, the improvement is 
commendable. 

My congratulations to the BusINEss 
WEEK Staff for a fine magazine. 

R. N. SmMitH 
RICHMOND, VA. 


¢ The copy should have read 5.31 mills 
per ton mile for fiscal year 1951, and 
y= “ 

3.93 mills per ton mile in fiscal year 
1952. However, at some time during 
the editing, a decimal point was trans- 


posed. 


Pioneered Vanadium 
Dear Sir: 


. . . I read the very interesting sum- 
mary and analysis of the phosphorus 
industry which was included in your 
issue of Sept. 6, 1952 (page 70). From 
practically every standpoint I believe 
that your staff has done an excellent 
job in covering the phosphate field in 
particular and indicating the potentiali- 
ties of some of the phosphatic com- 
pounds. 

My reason for writing you is to com- 
ment specifically on the last paragraph 
of the article. Anyone reading this 
paragraph would hardly realize that 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has been 
recovering vanadium in Western phos- 
phates since about 1940. Better ways of 
recovering vanadium may be developed 
by others, and, of course, there are 
processes that will recover both van- 
adium and uranium without materially 
changing the composition of the phos- 
phoric acid. As far as we can deter 
mine, the difficulties with some of the 
new processes are economic rather than 
chemical because up until this time we 
have not found a better way to recover 
vanadium than the one we have been 
using 

F. O. Case 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
e We have been told people who 
supplied information to us that Ana- 
conda is really entitled to claim priority 
in recovery of vanadium from Western 
phosphates. The article, however, was 
not written from a historical stand- 
point but was designed to point out 
that the recent trend to vanadium re- 
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Want a clearer picture of labor costs ? 


A manufacturer of radio and television sets complained 
that his labor cost reports were coming through fuzzy. 

So we told him about McBee Keysort job-time tickets, 
the kind used by more than 2,000 U.S. and Canadian 
industrial plants. 

These Keysort tickets produce both payroll and labor 
cost figures daily. All time tickets for the preceding day 
are processed first thing each morning . . . arranged ac- 
cording to employee for payroll summarization and then 
by work output for tabulation of labor costs. The two totals 
are balanced every day. 

Now, without extra personnel, without expensive ma- 
chines, our friend gets a clear look at his figures in time 
to take any necessary action. 

By 2 o’clock each day he has on his desk the direct labor 
cost for the previous day — broken down by model, by the 
number of units produced and by the cost per unit for the 
day as compared with cumulative unit costs. He also re- 


ceives the productive labor cost for the day and for the 
month to date. 


The job-time tickets that produce all this information 
are simple Keysort cards with holes punched along their 
edges. The holes are pre-coded. Notching certain holes 
turns the cards into easily tapped wellsprings of data. When 
sorted, the cards yield their facts quickly and accurately. 


No other system can provide management controls with 
the economy achieved by modern, flexible McBee Keysort. 
That economy makes it feasible to have complete cost- 
control information daily. 


Leading executives in just about every kind of business 
are using McBee methods these days to keep tuned to 
every phase of their operations. That’s why McBee sales 
have jumped ten times what they were a few years ago. 

There’s a trained McBee representative on the other 
end of your telephone. Ask him to tell you frankly whether 
or not McBee can help you. Or write us. 


Offices in principal cities. 


The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 











Shops Stay Neat—and Productive 


with Tor NADO. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, Des Plaines, Ill. believes 
that clean shops are better and more productive. For fast, de- 
pendable cleaning they choose Tornado. 

The illustration above shows a Tornado removing sawdust 
from floors and machinery in the design shop where General 
Box develops new wire bound box applications. 

Cluttered, dirty shops are a liability to production, health 
and safety. Remove these hazards from your shop with 
Tornado, the rugged industrial cleaner that picks up sawdust, 
dirt, metal chips, water or oil at velocities over 300 M.P.H. 

For all cleaning in your shop, from the floor up to the ceil- 
ing, you can depend on Tornado. We'll be glad to explain 
further. Just write for Bulletin 600. 


GREER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


5104 North Ravenswood Avenue * Chicago 40, Illinois 





covery, along with other technological 
changes mentioned, has been spurred 
by the increasing competitiveness in the 
phosphorus industry 


Utility Bonanza? 
Dear Sir: 

As immediate past chairman and 
presently a member of the television 
committee of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, I am very much interested in the 
item which appeared in your magazine 
on Oct. 11, page 36. In this item, 
the comment is made that “TV juice 
that turns on America’s 19-million sets 
is boosting utility income $200-million 
a year.” 

Our television committee has given 
much thought and study to the revenue 
that utility companies get from TV sets. 
Our study reveals that we can expect 
a net increase of 15 kwh. a month re- 
sulting from the use of a television set. 
This figure makes allowance for de- 
creased radio listening and lighting. 

. Based on the increase in load of 15 
kwh. a month, I believe that we are add- 
ing something like $95-million a year to 
utility revenues as a result of television. 
This figure is arrived at as follows: 

Sets in use 
fverage annu 
from each 
N ational 
kwh. (resident j $.0278 

You see, therefore, that as much as 
we should like to, we can’t give credit 
to TV for increasing our revenue by 
$200-million. 

We do believe that with over 40- 
million wired homes in the country, 
the future of television is indeed a rosy 
one. There’s a market for at least 21- 
million more sets just to get one set in 
every home. . 

FRANK C. PEsveYcC 
PUBLIC SERVICE EL! rRic & GAS CO 
NEWARK, N. J 


e It’s all a question of whose estimate 
you take. The $200-million figure that 
BUSINESS WEEK print d was an estimate 
made by the Radio Corp. of America. 
RCA agrees roughly with Mr. Pesveve’s 
figures on number of sets and revenue 
per kwh. But it estimates the average 
monthly increase in use of electricity 
at 35 kwh. per set per month rather 
than 15 kwh. per set per month. 


Best Summary! 
Dear Sir: 

I thought I would drop you a line 
to say that the BUSINESS WEEK postelec- 
tion coverage {BW —Nov.8’52,p27| was 
the best summary I saw anywhere 

H. E. Luepicke 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
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finer than talc, are compounded into pastes and applied to the work 
with a buffing wheel. Settings and stones alike—gem stones or syn- 
thetics — gleam and sparkle for a lifetime under this treatment. 

Made by the Bonded Products and Grain Division 


Here’s what CARBORUNDUM is doing 


with ““man-made minerals °° 


HIGH FASHION in costume jewelry gets a good deal of its glamor 
and brilliance from Polishing Compounds by CARBORUNDUM. Grains 
of the “man-made minerals,” silicon carbide and aluminum oxide, 


HIGH RESISTANCE to abrasion and corrosion is the unique 
feature of this wire guide, which supports newly drawn steel fence 
wire as it passes through a zinc coating tank. CARBOFRAX silicon car- 
bide super-refractory by CARBORUNDUM appears to be literally the on/y 
material able to withstand both the abrasive action of the moving 
wire and the corrosive action of the plating solution. 

Produced by the Refractories Division 


HIGH HEAT for the world’s largest electric brazing furnaces, 184 
feet in length, is produced by a battery of 144 GLoBar silicon carbide 
electric heating elements. These elements combine two of silicon car- 
bide’s unique properties—high electrical resistance, and no known 
melting point—thus achieving high heat with the most precise con- 
trol, Truly, there is no apparent limit to the versatility of “man- 
made minerals.” Made by the GLOBAR Division 


Write to CARBORUNDUM for help 


TRADE MARK 


on your problems that ““man-made minerals*? may solve 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, 1122 Cowles Ave., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Products by CARBORUNDUM include Grinding and Cutting-Off Wheels, Discs and Sticks... Coated Abrasive Sheets and Belts... Abrasive Gr 
ders and other abrasive products... Electric Heating Elements and Ceramic Resistors... Gr and, Briquettes for deoxidizing steel and iron... Super 
Refractory Bricks, Special Shapes, Cements and Ceramic Fibers... Porous Filter Media and Diffusers—and are marketed under the following trademarks: 


CARBORUNDUM + ALOXITE - MX + RED-I-CUT » TEXALOX + GLOBAR + FERROCARBO + CARBOFRAX + ALFRAX - MONOFRAX + MULLFRAX + FIBERFRAX 
66-10 











How to cut maintenance 


costs—use... 


“CENTURY’”’ 
corrugated 
ashestos-cement sheets 


Railroad management is burdened with many inescap- 
able maintenance problems. For instance, there’s no 
dodging the never-ending, costly work of keeping rolling 
stock and trackage in efficient, safe condition. So it’s a 
great day when any upkeep task is eliminated. Here a 
big one was lopped from the list—by the use of “Century” 
Corrugated Asbestos-Cement Sheets for roofing and sid- 


ing, which reduce maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Are you maintenance-minded? Then give earnest con- 


sideration to the outstanding money-saving qualities of 


“Century” Asbestos Corrugated. Structures roofed and 
sided with it provide permanent, weather-tight protec- 
tion for men, equipment, materials and finished products. 
It can not burn, rot or rust; rodents and termites can’t hurt 
it; it resists many chemical fumes. And regardless of 
climate, driving winds and deluging rains, it never needs 
protective painting to preserve it! Moreover, it can be 


IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS COMPANY, LTD., 


Diesel Repair Shop. Signal and Control Tower at the Settegast | 
Freight Yard of the Missouri Pacific Lines at Houston, Texas. 
Buildings sided with long-lasting "Century" Corrugated 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets. 

Engineers and Builders: The Austin Company 


The 


ith ordinary 


applied quickly, easily and inexpensively sheets are 
very strong, yet can be cut and drilled 


working tools. 


“Century” Corrugated Asbestos-Ceme Sheets meet 


your needs for economy on new cons , for mod- 


ernization, or for simply “re-covering ld building. 


equest. 


o> 

‘ y 

thee ol ; 

Nature made Asbestos . . . \ n 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve ) > , 
mankind since 1873 a 


We'll be glad to send you complet 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY + AMBLER + PENNSYLVANIA 


MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, and VANCOUVER 








=] |— AUTOMATIC FEED 
be] 2—STOCK IS HEATED Fs 
3—STOCK DELIVERED TO 
CECOMATIC CONVEYOR 
Oy] 4—ROUGH FORGED IN 
FIRST IMPACTER 
©] S—FIMISH FORGED IN 
| SECOND IMPACTER 
P| 6—SPRUE IS CUT OFF 
1] 7—CHUTES DISCHARGE 
7] FORGING AND SPRUE 


A new method for the automatic mass production 
of “drop forgings” is announced by Chambersburg 
Engineering Company. | 


The method is called Impacting; the ices CUTS 
trated above) the Cecomatic Forging Process. 


, 


The Chambersburg Impacter, a new and unique type 
of hammer, is the basic tool of Cecomatic Forging. 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. * CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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PUTTING ~~ TO WORK FOR ARMOUR 


we 


Circulating conditioned air evenly throughout the smokehouse is a problem. 


w “7 
HOW TO SMOKE OuT 


HIGH OPERATING COSTS IN A SMOKEHOUSE 


The circulation of conditioned air, so 
necessary for smoking meats, has al- 
ways been a problem. Tars accumulat- 
ing on the fans and heating coils cut 
capacity, thus slowing down produc- 
tion. The necessary maintenance fur- 
ther increases operating costs, but not 
any more. 

Armour and Company knew they 
needed a fan that would keep belts and 
bearings outside of the air stream. The 
housing had to be so shaped that it 
would not collect tars. The steam heat- 
ing coil had to be sturdy, easily clean- 
able, and efficient. 

Engineers of Armour and Westinghouse 
teamed up—decided on Westinghouse 
Elbow Axiflo® Fans and Heavy Duty 


Steam Coils built entirely of steel. This 
was the answer to this involved prob- 
lem. The fans and coils fill the bill so 
well that they have now been put into 
service at 16 Armour smokehouses. 


Some day you may have a problem 
that involves putting air to work, When 
you do, remember that Westinghouse 
has the most complete line of air han- 
dling, air cleaning and air conditioning 
in the industry. Ask for new Catalog 
600. It contains 60 fact-filled pages on 
these products, and how they can put 
air to work for you. For your free copy, 
call your local Westinghouse-Sturtevant 
office. Or, write to Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Sturtevant Division, 
Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


HOW A SMOKEHOUSE IS ‘““SMOKED“’ 


Hardwood smoke is drawn into the system and 
mixed with return air from the smokehouse. This 
mixture next passes over a heating coil to bring 
it to the proper temperature. An Elbow Axiflo 
Fan then turns it 90° into ducts which feed the 
discharge nozzles. 


Note how fan motor, bearings and belts lie out- 
side the air stream. This keeps them free of 
hazardous tar and heat, and makes them easy to 
maintain. The fan and coils are accessible, and 
all-steel construction withstands alkali cleaners. 





5-80284 


Westinghouse 
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Slightly lower levels still are ahead for the cost-of-living index. 

The October figure, due out in a few days, probably will reflect a 
further dip in food prices. November’s may not be much lower, but at 
least it isn’t likely to go up. 

That will about end the decline, though. The peak of farm marketings 
is past, and we are heading into winter’s rise in food prices. 

e 

You may not feel it in your family budget, but meat prices have dropped 
about 15% at wholesale since August. 

That’s mainly due to record beef slaughter. Pork output still is running 
below a year ago, but volume will go up between now and Christmas—a 
seasonal pattern that never varies. 

But don’t expect a further sharp drop in pork prices. Beef supplies 
will be declining gradually; that could stabilize meats generally. 

a 

Weakness in farm prices and numerous industrial raw materials has 
pulled the broad index of wholesale prices down in 10 of the last 12 weeks. 

Yet the farther you are from the farm or the mine, the less advantage 


you are getting from the drop in prices. 


Each intervening step in transportation costs more than it used to; 
each successive processing stage reflects higher labor costs. 

This helps account for the fact that wholesale prices have gone down 
only moderately—and retail prices even less. 

* 

Here’s a rough picture of food prices at three levels of distribution, 
all from indexes compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Spot market: A group of volatile food products is back virtually to its 
pre-Korea level, and down 20% from its peak 18 months ago. 

Wholesale: A broader group of foods is down only 5% from its peak 
at this processed and semiprocessed stage; it’s 12% above pre-Korea. 

Retail: Foods in the cost-of-living index are only about 2% below their 
high and are 15% higher than they were before Korea. 

The three aren’t precisely comparable, but you get the idea. 


» 

Prices are even harder to cut on industrial goods than on foods; there 
aren’t so many marketing steps, but the cost of labor going into each 
processing operation is much higher than in foods. 

Hence it isn’t surprising that many industrial raw materials and parts 
haven’t reflected at all the generally declining price level. 

And those that have aren’t down nearly so much as farm-food prices. 


@ 

Some farm prices will be buoyed from here on by (1) government 
supports as well as (2) the seasonal decline in marketings. 

The market for futures reflects this. Wheat for immediate delivery 
can be had in Kansas City at just over $2.40 a bu.; if you want to buy for 
delivery next May, you’ll pay 5¢ a bu. more. 

Spot cotton is below 35¢ a Ib. May futures are almost 1¢ higher. 

Lard, depressed by the rising hog slaughter, can be bought for 842¢ 
a lb. today; March contracts are quoted at 1042¢, May almost 11¢. 


Some commodities whose futures aren’t under the protective eyes of 
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our government haven’t so bright a future as domestic farm products, as 
you will see from just a few figures: 

Hides that bring about 19¢ a lb. for immediate delivery command less 
than 16¢ on a May contract; spot rubber is above 30¢ after a nice rally, but 
2¢ cheaper for spring delivery; coffee beans that bring over 53¢ a lb. today 
are quoted 142¢ cheaper six months hence (in spite of Brazil’s plan guaran- 
teeing growers a rising scale of dollar prices). 

These markets are described as inverted; futures should sell at prices 
equivalent to today’s value plus carrying charges to date of delivery. 


Uncle Sam is going to have a lot of money tied up in crop loans sup- 
porting farm prices before this season is over. 

Loans on grains are about double what they were a year ago. The 
big item so far is wheat, with close to 325-million bu. under loan (worth 
close to $800-million stored under loans). 

Corn, only now beginning to burst cribs, will be heard from soon 

Cotton was slow going into storage earlier—as long as the price held 
3¢ a Ib. over the support level. Through Oct. 24, only 58,000 bales had 
thus been taken off the market; the total jumped by 100,000 in the next 
two weeks, with prices slumping close to support level. 


Two factors recently have beset cotton prices: (1) successive increases 
in the crop estimate (which now is 14.9-million bales, just a little smaller 
than last year), and (2) a sharp drop in exports. 


Corn supplies now look ample to feed our herds and produce the meat 
and poultry that a rising population demands. But there is by no means a 
comfortable cushion, measured by Washington’s yardstick. 

We raised about 3.3-billion bu. of corn this year, and we have nearly 
500-million bu. of old corn on hand—a total supply of 3.8-billion bu. 


Business, as you must know by now, is setting records right and left. 

If confirmation were needed, the Dept. of Commerce supplied it this 
week, reporting that activity ‘advanced on a broad front” in October. 

Factors cited by Commerce: the quickening expansion in personal 
income (BW-Nov.8’52,p17); higher orders for manufacturers (BW-Oct. 
25’52,p17); a peacetime low for unemployment (BW-Nov.8’52,p17); rising 
output of consumer durables, notably autos (BW-Nov.1’52,p18) and TV 
sets (BW-Nov.15’52,p18). 

« 

Gross national product—the total value of all goods produced and 
services rendered—soon will hit $350-billion annually. Despite the steel 
strike, it rose to an estimated $343-billion in the third quarter. 


Home building definitely pulled ahead of a year ago in October. 

New dwelling units started during the month numbered 101,000. 
Favored by open weather, that was about 3,000 better than the previous 
month and 11,000 ahead of a year ago. This brings the total for the 10 
months to an estimated 966,400, some 10,400 above the same period last 
year. 
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Easter to install... 


Users report that the cost of installing control 
equipment today can be as much as double the 
cost of the equipment, that the easier-to-install fea- 
tures of Cutler-Hammer afford appreciable savings. 





Sewes better... 


The name Cutler-Hammer is now synonymous with 
dependability the world over. This reputation was 
built by better performance in service under direct 
comparison with other makes of moter control. 


Electrical maintenance men know motor control. 
Their recommendation of Cutler-Hammer based on 
experience has made it the specified choice of 
many of the nation’s leading industrial plants. 


There can never be much doubt as to . of men who know motor control equip- 
the aims of any company designing Cutler-Hammer general pur- ment is sure to be impressed by not 
and building industrial equipment. pose motor contre te vel 
Build it better... easier to install... ori mended by . mary 
more dependable in service... with of al electric mater mens- 
the longest possible life. These are al- 
ways the objectives. Every company 
tries to reach them. But it must be , rect comparison with other makes. 
evident some come nearer the goals 9° stock by recognized elec- Built better! Easier to install ... more 
than others. Among the many manu- trical distributors everywhere. dependable in service... with the 
facturers of any one type of equipment longest possible life! You too should in- 
sist on Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. 


only the frequency but the firmness 
with which the name Cutler-Hammer 
: } is specified. This can be nothing less 
facturers, is featured as 

than a measure of the performance of 


standard equipment by ma- . : ; 
. y Cutler-Hammer Motor Control in di- 


chinery builders, is carried 


are always one or two leaders, names * 
more widely respected and more fre- CUTLER-HAMMER CuTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 


quently specified than any others. ; : m Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: Ca- 
Anyone interested in the preferences ~ nadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
-- SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- | 
nental Can with its 65 plants in§ 


the United States, Canada and £ 


Cuba, 17 field research lab 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 
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WHY AMERICAN FAMILIES CAN 
ENJOY “THANKSGIVING EATING” 
ALL YEAR ROUND 


People who live in America in the year 1952 can consider themselves 
fortunate in more ways than one. For one thing, they are not subjected 
to the “feast or famine” kind of eating that existed just a few genera- 


tions ago... before the age of canned goods. 


In those days when the corn or spinach or pear crop was harvested, 
there was a surplus of the particular food in season—and people would 
eat it until they were sick of it. But just a few months later they would 
have given anything for some summer food to break the monotony 
of their drab winter meals. Today, all Americans have to do to enjoy 


any of dozens of fruits and vegetables is to open a can. 


Better eating for everybody is just one of the results of canning 
major portions of the nation’s food supply. Farmers find a steadier, 
more reliable market for their produce. Food distributors no longer 
run a tremendous risk of spoilage. Food stores can offer their customers 
greater variety. And Mrs. Housewife has her job greatly simplified 
because canned foods are usually ready to eat—require no laborious 
cleaning or preparation. 

Today, there are thousands of companies in the business of pre- 
paring canned foods. A large share of the cans used by these companies 
is supplied by Continental Can Company ...and we believe that 
providing a dependable source of cans and other containers is vital 


to our nation. 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


 @ 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS 





F you’RE hemmed in by high costs and 
Racanane production, chances are 
there’s an easy way out for you—the 
two-way escape afforded by oxy-acety- 
lene flame-cutting and electric arc-weld- 


ing. More and more manufacturers are 
finding this modern miracle production 
team beats delay and costliness every time. 
Substantial savings in hours and mate- 
rials, reduced capital investment and a 
new manufacturing freedom are among the 
advantages reported by companies whose 
products range from children’s toys and 
household appliances to locomotives, 
ships and heavy industrial machines, 


Components—cut swiftly and economi- 
cally from stock plates with oxy-acetylene 
torches—are joined rapidly and easily 
into assemblies by modern, perfected arc- 
welding. The result is a product that’s 
stronger, lighter, better and better-looking. 


Why not investigate the NCG tools 


EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


that are ready to go to work for you right 
away? They’re time-tested, performance- 
proved tools, such as NCG Flame-Cut- 
ting Machines and Special Cutting Proc- 
esses, Torchweld and Rego Oxy-Acety- 
lene Cutting and Welding Apparatus and, 
of course, NCG’s complete companion 
line for electric arc welding. Further, 
NCG has 73 manufacturing plants and 
hundreds of authorized dealers and ware- 
houses to provide a vast coast-to-coast 
network of service and supply ... for you. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 


840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois 
© 1952, Na al Cy 


jer Gas Co 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *249.3 #2489 246.2 231.0 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons)................--.e+eeeeeeeee 2,203 +2,215 2,221 2,073 
Production of automobiles and trucks 147,513 143,610 138,088 120,767 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $50,161 $49,746 $48,730 $36,758 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)... . . . ob aladidione 7,884 7,807 7,681 7,333 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. ¥2 ceceuctpres 6,622 6,612 6,528 6,232 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,800 +1,537 1,508 1,921 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of ites sassde 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number). . 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 408.2 5 416.0 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 263.0 . 265.1 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 329.8 , 340.1 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)...... a ee , x 4.376¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) PPPOE re er me $42.00 : $42.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.). 24.500¢ 2 24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Rotes City, be. Bs dora Canna usable $2.47 . $2.38 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated she, Gib... 55 ckakaciack 34.47¢ é 36.36¢ 
IIE, DNs 6 vc Sects ooo ucces seat kei teres sos cbhaapenennaes $2.00 ° $2.00 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) , 196.5 190.7 180.7 135.7 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 53% 3.54% 3.54% 3.56% 3.05% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) -22% 23-23% 24-23% 23% 3-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 53,312 +53,040 52,651 52,249 ++45,210 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. a0) aan ee ean 76,997 +77,028 77,629 72,526 ++71,147 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 22,727 +22,484 22,054 20,848 ++9,221 
U. S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,015 32,292 32,848 31,457 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,696 25,714 25,325 24,602 23,883 


Latest Preceding Yeor 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month —- Month ‘Ago Average 
Exports (in millions) $1,217 = $1,074 = $1,232 $811 
Imports (in millions) Septem $877 $817 $721 $412 
Housing starts (in thousands) ' 101.0 98.0 90.0 55.9 
Bank debits (in millions) ae $154,237 $139,078 $139,308 $87,502 


* Preliminary, week ended Nov. 15. esti 12°47, le + Revised. 
"Latest Week’’ on each series om request. 
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in BUSINESS this WEEK 





GENERAL BUSINESS 


SPENDING CUTS WILL COME HARD. Republicans 
will find it tough to prune President Truman’s 
proposed budget................. 
STORES EXPECT SANTA CLAUS TO TREAT ‘EM 
RIGHT—AS USUAL ............. 
THE END IS IN SIGHT FOR SQUEEZE ON METALS. 
With supplies easing, CMP is due to fade out by 


the end of the first quarter 


AUTO WEDGE. Ford seems about to launch a new 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


CONSERVATIVES TROUBLES 
DOWN UNDER. Menzies’ Australian 
government finds it’s hard to reverse 
20 years of labor government.p. 164 
BUSINESS ABROAD PATTERN. Tin 
Takeover: Can Bolivia Afford It? 
Here's what is involved......p. 166 
EUROPEANS COURT MEXICO'S BIG 
spe eS A p. 168 
Business Abroad Briefs....... p. 170 


EDUCATION: 


FRESHMAN BOOM. This fall's heavy 
enrollment will almost offset the 
over-all drop expected........ p. 104 


FINANCE: 


CIGARETTE MAKERS SEE GOOD 
yD | eee p. 138 
ROOM TO MOVE. Two decisions by 
Snyder mean that his Treasury suc- 
cessor will get more freedom of 
WE Scan coat sasis sens ct p. 146 
MORE TAX-EXEMPT PLANTS. Louisi- 
ana joins states permitting munici- 
palities to build factories paid for by 
GED PED ook ide pate Goss a's p. 148 
IOs xb csccao as e's p. 150 


INDUSTRIES: 


PETROLEUM: 7-MILLION BARRELS 
A DAY AREN'T ENOUGH. The oil 
industry has got ahead of spurting 
demand, and the spurt may be slow- 
ing . -p. 88 
BOOSTING FOOD OUTPUT. " Antibi- 
otics may someday end world food 
NE ais 5 405 Ganeesesuen p. 96 


LABOR: 


UNIONS CALLING OFF STRIKES 
SINCE ELECTION _p. 172 
COAL HEARING ENDS IN WARN. 
ING p. 173 
A QUICK APPRAISAL OF THE 
LABOR MARKET............ p. 176 


pide ieaeen p. 27 


heetaW Ean p. 28 


Business Briefs 








Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 
Readers Report 








UNIONS WONDER if restrictive labor 
laws voted in two states are just the 
I i ong ka:b Hs ek sean p. 177 
CHANGES IN T-H. Most proposals 
that will go to Congress are moder- 
WD: «.chicssanaendepenshacenl p. 178 
ROE TOE o.oo ncosssscagee OPO 


MANAGEMENT: 


FOCUSING THE TRAINING ON 
WHAT WORKERS NEED TO KNOW. 
Canadaire studies gripes before 
launching instruction course. .p. 186 
Management Briefs .......... p. 189 
TO SELL GAS, SELL APPLIANCES. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. keeps 
expanding (cover) ........... p. 190 
MAKING MORE MEDICINE 
CHEAPER FOR MORE PEOPLE. Why 
companies are taking to group health 
insurance plans............. p. 194 


MARKETING: 


HOW BUYING HABITS CHANGE. 

as ways of living change....p. 11 0 
PROP FOR MACY'S. Stockholders 
study ways to bolster the sagging 
periormance of on) s New York 
store . -p. 120 
APPLIANCE TRAIN is GE's new 
technique for introducing a4 line 
to distributors. j 124 
PLYMOUTH ADDS SWANK, PACK- 
ARD MORE PRESTIGE.......p. 126 
TO SELL TRAINS: MEN ONLY. Lionel 
finds a way to push toy trains in the 
lush devartment store field....p. 128 
FREEZERS PLUS sales spread to Bos- 


NEW PRODUCTS: 


car between its Lincoln and Mercury........ p. 31 
BUSINESSMEN WORRYING, MOSTLY ABOUT 
THE FUTURE. Executives are happy now, edgy 
about a slump late next year 

BARGE SERVICE ON A TIMETABLE is planned 
between Alaska and the Panama Canal 


MOVIES, TV JOIN HANDS. FCC is set to approve 
merger of Paramount Theaters with ABC.. 


.p. 34 


ton department stores........ p. 132 
Marketing Briefs............. p. 136 


THE MARKETS: 


AN EISENHOWER RALLY? That's 
what bulls hope this week's trading 
pickup means p. 152 
‘THE POSTELECTION MARKET: AN 
EARLY SAMPLING ..p. 154 


PR i p. 57 
New Products Briefs........... p. 63 


PRODUCTION: 


RIDING A HYDRAULIC REVOLU- 
TION. The boom in light, cheav equip- 
ment makes money for Greer Hydrau- 
Mee .... ..p. 43 
PROBLEM: BUILD THIS SULFUR 
PLANT IN SWAMP. Freeport Sul- 
phur Co. licks the mud with a float- 
ing plant ..p. 48 
COAL PIPELINE. Hydro Coal Trans- 
portation Co. plans to pipe coal from 
the Ohio River to Youngstown. .p. 50 
THE PRODUCTION PATTERN. Auto- 
mation: Road to the Robot Plant. p. 55 


Production Briefs i Wad serene 


REGIONS: 


HOW TO PERK UP AN AIRPORT. 
Buffalo’s Hanlon turns a $2-million 
deficit into a $100,000 profit... .p. 80 
PORTS IN A STORM. Using differ- 
ent yardsticks, seven of them claim 
second place to New York....p. 84 


TRANSPORTATION: 


QUIET NEWCOMER: THE ALL-PUR- 
POSE UTILITY CAR. The auto indus- 
try's first new body type in years is 
coming along fast ...p. 64 
WHERE DO TRUCKS GO FROM 
HERE? A fast-growing giant, the 
trucking industry, fears the penalties 
of maturity. . ° ..p. 70 
ELECTRONIC TRACK TESTER KEEPS 
SUPERVISORS ON EDGE. C&O uses 
electronics to check its roadbed. p. 78 
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SINEWED for LONGER LIFE... STRETCH-FREE STRENGTH 
with DU PONT “CORDURA” 


STRENGTH AT LOW COS! 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


*€6.u. 5. pat. OFF 


080% Anniversary 


Two and one-half years of continuous 
service, and still going strong! That’s 
the performance engineers of the Celo- 
tex Corporation report for transmission 
belts reinforced with Du Pont Cordura* 
High Tenacity Rayon... under con- 
ditions that broke down other belts in 
44 days or less! 

The “Cordura” reinforced belt shown 
above is used to drive a dryer fan. It 
operates under extreme heat (up to 
160° F.). Sinews of “Cordura” give it 
stretch-free strength, so that tension is 
retained . . . slippage virtually elimi- 
nated . . . costly. shutdowns formerly 


Name 
Address__ 
City 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Textile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc). 
Room 4423-B9, Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send me the free booklet “Sinews for Industry.” 


caused by belt failure are avoided. 

You'll find “Cordura” used to pro- 
vide greater strength with less bulk in 
an ever-widening variety of products. 
It’s the unseen component that makes 
truck tires stronger and safer at high 
speeds, hoses lighter yet tougher, con- 
veyor belts more flexible with better 
troughability. 

Send for the free booklet “Sinews 
for Industry.” It tells how “Cordura” 
improves the products you use, and 
may also suggest improvements in the 
products you make. 


*nac. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Company 


State. 
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In every phase of the American industrial scene, New 
Departure Ball Bearings play a leading role. They perform 
so efficiently, so effortlessly, that they are often taken for 
granted. But designers, engineers and manufacturers know 
how indispensable they are in thousands of applications. 


New Departures increase the accuracy of machines and 
instruments . . . improve the efficiency and serviceability 
of almost any product you can name. They also simplify 
product design, reduce maintenance time and prolong life. 


The Great Ball of New Departure symbolizes engineering 
excellence—and New Departure’s application engineers and 
research facilities are always at your disposal. Keep your 
eye on the BALL to be sure of your BEARINGS! 


BIG ROLE for 








NEW DEPARTURE 
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Spending Com will Commuted 


In mid-January, Harry §. Truman will 
have 1,000 pages of advice for Gen. 
Eisenhower and the Republican Con- 
Tess. 

He'll tell them that the nation’s 
strength and security depends on spend- 
ing upward of $81-billion next fiscal 
year. What’s more, he'll give them a 
detailed plan on just how that much 
money should be spent for items rang- 
ing from guided missiles to Tuttle 
Creek dam in northeast Kansas. 

On Jan. 20, the day the new adminis- 
tration takes office, Eisenhower and the 
Congress will start talking back. They 
will tell Harry Truman he never did 
know how to make a budget. They will 
try to cut his $81-billion or so down to 
$70-billion. 
¢ Biggest Force—What eventually 
comes out of Congress sometime next 
summer will be the federal budget for 
fiscal 1954—from July 1 next year to 


June 30, 1954. Spending will be cut 
below the Truman figures—but not 
enough to knock the government out of 
its role as the biggest force in the U. S. 
economy. The results of any reductions 
that look feasible now will be measured 
only on the economic seismographs— 
not on Main Street cash registers. 

The change of administration adds a 
dash of pepper to the annual spending 
tussle between White House and Con- 
gress. It does not change the essential 
nature of the budget-making job. 

By law, the President sends a spend- 
ing plan and an estimate of revenue to 
Congress each January. That’s what 
Truman is preparing now for the new 
administration. 
¢ Two Jobs—As usual, it will be widely 
misunderstood. One reason is that it 
does two jobs: 

¢ It lays out a spending plan for 
the fiscal year. 


Tee 


¢ It asks Congress to appropriate 
money so the’ government can obligate 
itself for goods and services, some of 
which won't be spent for two or three 
years. 

The amount of money requested and 
the spending plan are not the same. 

In the early stages of a big military 
buildup, for example, authority to obli- 
gate money one, two, or three years 
ahead runs larger than current Laer: 

When deliveries begin to flow heavily 
and military expansion tapers off, ap- 
propriations begin to run less than the 
military’s spending. 

Last January, Truman _ requested 
obligational authority $1.2-billion less 
than his spending plan. There will be 
an even wider gap between military ap- 
propriations and military spending in 
his message this year. 

¢ Flow of Money—The spending plan 
shows what the President thinks the 
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flow of money should be from govern- 
ment to people. The trend of obliga- 
tional authority is a tip-off to business 
on what is coming 18 to 24 months 
ahead. Truman’s message this year will 
show that—in his opinion—spending in 
the next fiscal year should be higher 
than in the current year, but that the 
long-term outlook is for a decline. 

ar from being a waste of time, the 
plan Truman sends to Congress in 
January will be—by _necessity—pretty 
much the same plan that Congress 
eventually will vote. Military programs 
already authorized, plus large fixed 
charges like interest and veterans bene- 
fits, dominate federal spending these 
davs. 
¢ How to Prune—Congress approaches 
the cutting job in two ways. One is to 
vote down particular projects. ‘Thus Re- 
publicans hope Eisenhower can show 
them how to save large sums in the 
military. This is the surgical approach. 

Or Congress can adopt the approach 
of Sen. Harry Byrd, and simply write 
the requests of all departments down by 
a given percentage. A flat 13% or 14% 
cut in what Truman asks would prob- 
ably force his spending plan down to 
iround $70-billion. This is the meat-ax 
approach. 

The meat-ax method is widely dis- 
cussed carly in each session. Then it 
gradually wav to more delicate 
tinkering. vear, by combining 


gives 


Last 


both methods, Congress snipped and 


whacked away some $6.4-billion from 
the spending plan Truman drew up. 

This vear—if Republican hopes ex- 
pressed during the campaign are realized 

cuts from the Truman spending plan 
will have to total somewhere between 
S11-billion and $15-billion. Spending 
will have to wind up $9-billion less 
than the sum Congress approved for 
the current fiscal year. 

There’s nothing firm about the Re- 
publican goal of $70-billion, of course. 
The figure traces back to Sen. Taft’s 
meeting with Eisenhower in New York 
last September. Taft came out of the 
meeting saving that he and the general 
agreed on a spending goal of $70-billion 
for fiscal 1954, and $60-billion for fiscal 
1955, 

For now, the $70-billion target is 
budget-cutting gospel with cconomy 
blocs in both parties. 
¢ How Big—The puzzle is: How big will 
the Truman spending plan be? Most 
estimates range between $81-billion and 
$85-billion. 

The spread is due largely to confusion 
over the military spending outlook. The 
Budget Bureau—which advises the Presi- 
dent on technical aspects of his spend- 
ing plan—hasn’t agreed yet on what the 
fiscal ’54 picture will be. It’s waiting to 
see what the rate of spending for arms 
will be next month. 

Right now, the rate is markedly less 
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than anticipated last August when the 
Budget Bureau revised its outlook. At 
that time, military spending—including 
foreign aid—was pegged at $52.9-billion. 
That would be a rate of $4.4-billion per 
month. But in the first four and a half 
months, spending averaged only $3.7- 
billion. Spending will increase later in 
the fiscal year, but the Pentagon may 
not pass out more than $48-billion this 
fiscal year. 

Truman has warned that the rate of 
military spending should go up next 
fiscal year. The Pentagon is guessing 
that expenditures will be between $51- 
billion and $55-billion. 

This includes a Pentagon estimate of 
$6-billion for foreign military aid, which 
may well be reduced by Congress—but 
it could be increased—if Eisenhower 
decides to arm West Germany and 
Japan. 

Military requests for appropriations 
will be $50-billion, according to present 
Pentagon schedules. 
¢ Coasting—The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission plans to spend about $3.1-bil- 
lion, possibly as much as $3.3-billion. 
But it will ask for appropriations of only 
$1-billion, drawing down on its unspent 
spending authority for the balance. 

The civilian departments—Agricul- 
ture, Labor, Interior, and the rest—are 
tough nuts for the economy bloc. Out- 
lays for these departments have been 
pretty tight in recent years. There’s still 
fat, but it’s hard to get at. In addition, 
logrolling and pork barreling tend to 
keep up this spending in some depart- 
ments, no matter which party is in 
power. 

In any case, the over-all spending pic- 
ture can’t be changed much by cuts in 
these departments. They are too small 
a part of the whole. 
¢ What’s Coming In?—On the revenue 
side, Truman faces a problem—but the 
new administration faces a bigger one. 
Truman has to guess what existing tax 
laws will vield next fiscal vear. 

This vear he is counting on receipts 
of $68.7-billion. But the excess-profits 
tax on corporations is scheduled to end 
July 1, 1953, which will reduce the 
take by about $1.3-billion in fiscal 54. 
Individual tax rates are scheduled to 
drop 10% to 11%, after Dec. 31, 1953, 
which would mean a revenue loss of 
about $800-million. Some excise taxes 
will expire. There’s a total estimated 
decline of $2.2-billion for the fiscal 
vear. This indicates revenue of about 
$66.5-billion. Even if Republicans fix 
a $70-billion ceiling on spending, a 
deficit looms for their first fiscal year. 
¢ More Cuts?—Most Republicans are 
cooling off about additional tax cuts for 
fiscal "54. They are waiting for a cue 
from Eisenhower. Best guess now is 
that the scheduled reductions will stick, 
but that further cuts depend on reduc- 
ing expenditures in fiscal 1955. 


MANY DEPARTMENT stores put up their 


counteract a late Thanksgiving, which reduces 


Stores Expect 


As retailers hung the holly this week 
and baited the counters for the nation’s 
annual spending spree, they talked hope- 
fully of a possible 10 increase over 
last Christmas’ sales. But more realistic 
merchants pare ‘the gain to about 2% 
or 3%. If things are super, it could go 
5% above last vear’s figure 
¢ Trying to Beat ’51—Sales this year got 
off to a crawl. Retailers were still trying 
to work off the heavy inventories they 
were stuck with when the Korea-inspired 
scare-buying spree ended. But by mid 
year the customers were coming back 
(BW-—Jul.19°52,p27) in most lines. So 
a good healthy Christmas even 
2% above 1951—would be enough to 
make this year very good for most mer- 
chants. 

But even if the retailers do come out 
ahead of last vear, chances are they 
won't be much better off, profitwise 
While retail prices are about the same 
as last vear—in cases, they’re 
lower—rising costs of merchandise and 
higher distribution costs will pare the 
margin. So retailers will have to push 
hard to hold their position profitwise. 
¢ Two Hopes—However, merchants are 
hitching their wagons to two stars. In 


say, 


some 
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oe 


Christmas decorations early this year to 


shopping days by almost a week. 


| BSanta Claus to Treat 'Em Right—as Usual 


the first place, they've been able to 
work off most of their heavy inventories. 
Secondly, merchandise is in better sup 
ply than it has been for years, and, in 
most lines, reordering is no problem. 

¢ Praying for Snow—This week susi- 
NESS WEEK reporters talked with retailers 
in key cities all over the country. In 
general, retailers hoped to top last year’s 
sales—but most pinned their hopes to 
a change in the weather. In the north- 
ern section of the country, the fall has 
been unusually mild and open, while 
other regions have been bedeviled by 
droughts. Everyone agrees that it takes 
a little snap in the air or a sprinkle of 
snow to bring out the true Christmas 
shopping spirit. Richmond _ stores, 
which anticipate an increase of 8% in 
dollar volume and 12% in unit sales, 
shave the percentages to 5% and 10%, 
respectively, “if we don’t get cold 
weather soon.” 

¢ Slow Start—Many retailers blame No- 
vember’s slow start to the fact that 
Thanksgiving comes a week later this 
year. That means there will be four 
shopping days less between Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas than in 1951. Some 
cities are trying to counteract this by 
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Toy departments are hectic, clerks 


TOPS can’t handle the traffic. 


“a A 


Jewelry counters are holding 


STEADY their own, show less “junk.” 


keeping shops open four nights a weck, 
instead of the traditional one or two. 
Other citics maintain that this doesn’t 
affect the volume at all—it merely means 
a last-minute pileup. 

But even though November started 
off on a crawl, most store operators say 
it’s too carly to see the real pattern. For 
one thing, Christmas club money, 
which hasn’t begun to show yet, may 
change the picture. Within a few 
weeks, the Massachusetts Savings Bank 
will unleash $32.5-million to over 500,- 
000 club members. Boston retailers, 
who are still writhing over last year’s 
“miserable” profit, are counting heavily 
on those dollars. 
¢ What's Selling—Consensus is that the 
biggest part of the shoppers’ dollars will 
go for toys. Everybody reports that 
business in that department is terrific, 
even phenomenal. Everything—from 
small-ticket toys to bicycles—is selling 
like hotcakes. One Cleveland store re- 
ports that business is so hectic that it 
has had to install self-service. There 
just aren’t enough sales clerks to handle 
the traffic. 

High on the best-seller list are lin- 
geric, apparel of all kinds, furs, sporting 


Furs are forging ahead this year 


OD —particularly luxury items. 


TV sets aren’t going like hot- 


SLOW cakes, but they’re in the run. 


goods, cosmetics, and jewelry. Televi- 
sion sets aren’t getting the expected 
rush, except in cities like Portland and 
Denver, which have just recently ac- 
quired local stations. Stores that are cut- 
ting prices on TV sets are doing best. 

Small appliances are selling better 
than heavy, with most houschold fur- 
nishings dragging. One New York fur- 
niture store reports that its volume will 
be up slightly over last year, particularly 
in the ge ig items. 

There’s a lot of interest in hobby 
tools and do-it-yourself items—such as 
small power tools, electric drills, and 
other yet workshop items. Reason: 
high cost of outside help in the house 
and yard. 
¢ Few Shortages—When it comes to 
reordering—even on the fast-moving 
items—shortages seem to be few and 
far between. Items containing steel, 
particularly toys, are probably tightest, 
but even here there seems to be no real 
problem. Deliveries may be slow—but 
mostly they come through. Here and 
there, retailers complain that they had 
trouble restocking certain types of soft 
goods, particularly nylon tricot lingerie. 
Manv stores stocked up weeks earlier 
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than usual on the theory that goods 
might run short, now find they can get 
replacements in the normal time. 

¢ Plenty of Imports—One thing taking 
the pressure off domestic stocks is the 
large quantity of imported merchandise 
that’s being offered. By all measure- 
ments, it’s the biggest since before 
World War II, and retails at approxi- 
mately the same price as similar do- 
mestic products. 

Examples: hand-crocheted _ wool 
gloves from Belgium for $3, Italian 
haridbags for $13, including tax. 

In any case, the jingle of cash regis- 
ters now indicates that Santa Claus will 
take care of the retailers—as usual. But 
the next four weeks will be nerve-rack- 
ing. As one New York merchant said, 
“It's the 10 davs before Christmas that 
really make or break us.” 


Army Engineers 


Study Nuclear Power 


The U.S. Army may put in a bid 
for one of the first nuclear powerplants 
to be developed. That’s the reason for 
the recent assignment of Col. James B. 
Lampert of the Corps of Engineers as a 
liaison representative with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Col. Lampert, under arrangements 
made by AEC chairman Gordon Dean 
and Army Secretary Frank Pace, Jr., 
is working directly with AEC’s Reactor 
Development Division. For the time, 
it least, he is simply surveying existing 
projects with an eye toward possible 
future military applications for nuclear 
power. 

His findings will determine whether 
or not the Corps of Engineers, as the 
branch responsible for supplying clec- 
tric power at army installations, will 
get into nuclear power development on 
its own. 
eIs It Practical?—Prime objective of 
the Engineer Corps at present is to de- 
termine the feasibility of nuclear power 
at overseas military bases in event of 
war or a Korean-type campaign. Sav- 
ings in transportation costs for fuel for 
a conventional-type electric powerplant 
at such bases might be very large, Sec- 
retary Pace pointed out. 

Secondarily, the Armed Services are 
interested in nuclear plants as a source 
of power at permanent installations, 
such as those we maintain in the 
Arctic and in other regions that are 
inaccessible. 

Col. Lampert is no stranger to the 
atomic energy program. He served as 
executive ofhcer, under Lt. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, for the wartime Manhattan 
Project. He later became special assist- 
ant to Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols, chief 
of the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project 
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The End Is in Sigh 


You can finally see daylight ahead in 
metals supply. 

Even though the three major metals 
—steel, copper, and aluminum-—are still 
plenty tough to get, early in 1953 sup- 
plies of all three will be casier. 

Most of the nonferrous metals have 
been plentiful for some time. Some 
stecl-alloying metals such as nickel or 
titanium will be tight for an indefinite 
period. But with the easing of the big 
three metals, industry will be operating 
in a practically free economy as far as 
materials are concerned. 

The chances for the dumping of the 
Controlled Materials Plan around the 
end of the first quarter look pretty good. 
As it looks, all three of the CMP metals 
will begin to come into good supply at 
about the same time. Some military 
priority system is likely to be main- 
tained. But civilian controls should be 
finished. 

Steel. Capacity is now greater than 


Supply.... 
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scheduled fer completion by next Sep- 
tember. A lot of that will be producing 
early in the year. 

By midyear only a few product classi- 
fications will be hard to get. Structurals, 
plates, large bars, and seamless tubing 
will probably be the last to ease up. 

Aluminum. The shortage of alumi- 
num would already be over except for 
the drought-caused power shortages in 
the Columbia and Tennessee river val 
leys. Production lost so far amounts to 
about one full month’s output for the 
industry. The steel strike held up new 
plant that would have added 60-million 
Ib. of aluminum in the period. 

Order backlogs have gone up from a 
normal three weeks to from four to six 
weeks. But a lot of new capacity is 
coming in. Canada is supplying 77-mil- 
lion Ib. during the first half of 1953. 
And there will be plenty of power for 
making aluminum come next spring. 
That’s when the shortage should end. 
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Copper. Foreign supplies are good. 
Domestic production has not picked up 
much. But enough substitutions have 
been worked out for copper so that a 
balance between supply and demand 
should develop before mid-1953. It 
wouldn’t take much to tighten the sup- 
ply. And it would take a business dip 
to make it plentiful. 

Except for some of the metals going 
into the steel alloys, almost everything 
else is available. 

Ordinarily, you would expect prices 
to start to slip as soon as a metal goes 
from short to balanced supply—as it did 
in lead and zinc, for instance. This may 
not happen with, the three CMP metals. 

It would take a steep drop in business 
to get the steel mills to revise base 
prices downward. What is likely to 
happen as soon as competition comes 
into the incustry is that concessions will 
occur only in certain products. Quota- 
tions are apt to remain unchanged. 


Auto Wedge 


Ford may split its Lincoln- 
Mercury division, put a new 
car between the two price 
ranges. 


Two fundamental changes may be 
taking place at Ford Motor Co. One 
change is on the surface; its machinery 
is already working. The other is still 
below the surface—but may, in the 
end, turn out to be the more important 
of the two. 
¢ Down the Middle—First, Ford has 
split its Lincoln-Mercury sales opera- 
tion in two. Back in midsummer, it 
created a new department to handle 
sales of Lincolns. Now it has done 
the same for Mercuries. Observers 
think these two moves signify that Ford 
aims, eventually, to break its Lincoln- 
Mercury Motor Division into two en- 
tirely separate operations. 

Today, practically all Lincoln and 
Mercury sales are made through deal- 
ers who hold franchises for both 
makes. But Ford has set up a few 
dealerships to handle one or the other 
nameplate exclusively. Savvy Detroit- 
ers figure that these are experiments 
to see how well complete separation 
of the two makes might pan out sales- 
wise. 
¢ Into the Middle—Conjecture on the 
company’s second change is based more 
on talks with Ford executives than on 
concrete evidence. Detroiters close to 
the company have told intimates that 
Ford plans to introduce a new car on 
the market—to fit between the middle- 
price Mercury and the high-price Lin- 
coln. 

As matters stand now, the Mercury 
competes with medium-price Buicks 
and Oldsmobiles, with DeSotos and the 
small Chryslers and Hudsons. The Lin- 
coln picks up in the higher ranges— 
among the Chryslers and the top Buicks 
and Oldsmobiles—but doesn’t quite 
make it to the summit where the top 
Packards and Cadillacs stand. 

The new car would change the 
picture. It would fit in at what’s now 
the lower end of the Lincoln range, 
competing with the upper end of the 
Buick and Olds lines and with the mid- 
points of the Chrysler group. 

The new car won’t appear on the 
market for at least two or three years. 
Even if Ford started designing and 
tooling up on it this week, it would 
take at least that long before the fin- 
ished product rolled off the line. So 
far, the indications aren’t that the com- 
pany is taking any concrete steps to- 
ward production—only that Ford offi- 
cials are mulling over the idea seri- 
ously. 
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BUSINESSMEN WORRYING 


Mostly about the Future 


stuff around 


now,” said gland machine 


tool 


of extreme demar 


Problems are fairly mild now—labor and material 
shortages. But executives are edgy about a slump late next 
year. 
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nessmen awake days, but not nights. 
e Must Come Down-—It’s not casy to 
get a businessman to say why he thinks — an 
a slump is inevitable (in fact, about two 


Ask a businessman what’s worrying 
him these davs, and chances are he'll 
have to stop and think. That happened 
often as BUSINESS WEEK reporters talked 


with businessmen all over the country 
this week. Not that businessmen no 
longer have anvthing to worry about-— 
“As long as I’m in business, I'll have 
worries,”’ said one Utah executive. It’s 
just that the worries are less nagging 
and intense. 

Along with an assortment of imme 
diate problems—labor, steel shortage, 
costs-profits squeeze—there is just one 
grand-scale worrv: “How bad will the 
recession be?” And it still looks re- 
mote enough as a menace to keep busi 
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executives out of 10 told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters there wouldn’t be any sct 
back at all). Most businessmen, though, 
have read economists’ predictions of a 
mild dip in last-half 1953 or early 1954, 
and their own hunch Ieads the same 
way. 

“What goes up must come down,” 
was the wav a New York industrialist 
put it. And it was significant that 
even the optimists who predict no 
slump don’t go so far as to predict a 
continued upswing in business. There 
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they largely blame industry for boosting 
wages to the point where the best work- 
ers drift toward the factorics. 

A Detroit retailer bewailed his prox- 
imity to the auto plants. “Every time 
the auto companies raise wages a penny 
or two under those escalator clauses,” 
he said, “we lose some clerks and 
find it harder to get replacements. It’s 
pretty tough for us in Detroit—with 
those escalators all around us.” 

Yet industry cries about manpower, 
too. Almost any personnel officer will 
tell vou it’s next to impossible to get 
apprentices for the skills that require 
long training—there are too many quick 
dollars on the assembly line. ° 

“IT don’t know if men today just 
don’t have any skill or if the die de- 
signer is going to die out—there just 
aren’t enough voung men entering the 
field,” said an Illinois tool-shop execu- 
tive. 

A California manufacturer agreed. 
“People don’t seem to have enough ini- 
tiative to learn a skill such as tool and 
die making or machine operation,” he 
said. “That promotes inefficiency and 
boosts costs.” 

A California construction man 
blamed labor problems partly on the 
unions in his field. “Everybody has 
lots of work,” he said, “but you can’t 
hire a good man. If vou find one, the 
union won't let vou hire him. You have 
to hire through the union, and they 
just won’t send the man you want. 
They'll send us men we've run off the 
job a few days before.” 

The manpower problem goes right 
on up to the management level. Some 
companies are worried about not hav- 
ing young executives who know what 
it is to get into rough-and-tumble 
competition. 
¢ Materials—The shortage resulting 
from the stecl strike is the major topic 
of talk about materials. But everyone 
looks for relief around April. 

Some manufacturers—and even more 
distributors and retailers—are worrying 
about the quality of merchandise, how- 
ever. Several businessmen complained 
about the substitution of plastics for 
metals; they think it downgrades the 
product. “No matter what they say, 
plastic isn’t as good as metal,” said a 
Texas storekeeper. 

Another appliance dealer said flatly: 

“They don’t make things the way they 
did a few years ago. And we’re getting 
more squawks from customers than ever 
before.” 
«Too Much Government—The _re- 
maining widespread worry is govern- 
ment red tape: Filing of reports, han 
dling withholding and social security 
deductions, dealing with government 
inspectors. Hardly a businessman men- 
tioned this problem, however, without 
voicing the fone that things would be 
better after Jan. 20. 
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_.. Alaska... Panama... Great Lakes 


AFL says it already has the equip- 


Transportation is just about the 
grimmest problem for Alaska. Prac- 
tically everything has to be imported 
by the Territory; with exports limited, 
that means traffic is mostly one way— 
hence extra expensive. 

Now Alaska Freight Lines, Inc.—a 
war-born truck line turned amphibious 
—has a plan to beat the cost rap. AFL 
has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to run a 
back-and-forth regular barge _ service 
from Alaska down the inland water- 
way to Pacific Coast ports, then south 
to the Panama Canal, through to New 
Orleans, and up the Mississippi water- 
way svstem to the Great Lakes. 


ment and the knowhow. It wants to 
run a regular once-a-month scheduled 
trip, plus unscheduled runs when and 
if cargo needs call for them. 

From the Great Lakes, and the in- 
dustrial heart of the nation, barges 
would carry manufactured goods, food, 
and the like to Alaska. Lumber would 
be the main cargo on the return trip. 

At the Alaska end, AFL has termi- 
nals at Valdez and Seward. The upper 
picture shows lumber being loaded 
onto a barge at the Valdez docks. The 
lower picture shows the tug Shinn, 
towing a 2,000-ton barge north from 
Puget Sound. 
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Movies, TV Join Hands 


FCC is set to approve merger of Paramount Theaters 
with ABC. That means strong competition for other TV net- 
works, plus entrance of movies into television. 


The big movie makers and theater 
chains are free to move into the tele- 
vision broadcasting business. 

That was the core of a bundle of 
decisions handed down last week by 
lederal Communications Commission 
Examiner Leo Resnick. Most specific 
was the decision on theater chains. It 
took the form of Resnick’s nod to the 
proposed merger between United Para- 
mount Theaters, Inc., and American 
Broadcasting Co. Since the merger 
would involve an cxchange of stock 
valued at nearly $25-million, this would 
be the biggest deal in the history of 
broadcasting 
¢ All But Final—Resnick’s recommen- 
dation is not final, of course; the seven 
FCC commissioners must act officially. 
That action may be some time in com- 
ing, and the FCC may hear oral argu- 
ments against the proposal. But’ the 
odds are 10 to one that they will up- 
hold Resnick’s decision. If they do, the 
decision will mean, in effect, that other 
theatcr owners can own TV stations. 

That, m turn, would answer an im- 
portant question that FCC has long 
pondered: Should TV broadcasting and 
movie theaters be separately owned to 
foster competition? The first hint of 
FCC's decision came a couple of 
months ago. It directed Resnick not to 
consider antitrust records more than 
three years old. This gave all parties 
concerned a clean antitrust slate—the 
big movie splitup decisions are all more 
than three vears old. 
¢ Conflict of Interest—That left the 
question of “conflict of — interest.” 
Would movie men, if permitted to own 
I'V stations, hold back their TV opera- 
tions in favor of their theaters? To 
CC, this was an important question. 
It doesn’t care what happens to thea- 
ters, but it is directed bv law to foster 
the development of radio and television. 

In searching out an answer to this 
question, Resnick found favorable evi- 
dence among the movie makers, if not 
the movie exhibitors. It lay in the record 
of Paramount Pictures, operator of sta- 
tion KTLA, in Los Angeles. Resnick 
found that Paramount has been an ideal 
licensee; it has had good programming 
and good public service. So Resnick saw 
no reason to bar a movie man just be- 
cause he was a movie man. 
¢ Competition—Further, Resnick found 
that the new merged corporation—to be 
known as American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theaters, Inc.—will have both 
theater and TV competition in every 
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city in which it operates. Thus Res- 
nick figured that this would be enough 
to cause the company to compete 
vigorously for both TV and movie 
audiences. 

Actually, the merger will mean new 
and stiff competition for both National 


. Broadcasting Co. and Columbia Broad- 


casting System in television. ABC had 
never really been a big-time TV com- 
petitor to the other networks. Once 
NBC’s “Blue” radio network, it had 
been divorced from NBC, set up as a 
separate company, in order to foster 
competition in radio. 

That much was fine. But when tele- 
vision came along, ABC found itself 
getting backed to the wall. It didn’t 
have the financial resources of NBC, 
CBS, or DuMont; unlike them, it had 
no source of income other than broad- 
casting. (NBC’s parent is Radio Corp. 
of America, CBS has phonograph rec- 
ords and TV equipment, DuMont has 
radio and ‘I'V equipment.) 

e Material Gains—The merger will 
change all that. ‘The new company will 
have about 640 theaters; four AM sta- 
tions of its own and 298 AM stations 
in its network; five ‘TV stations of its 
own and agreements with 59 other TV 


High and Wide 


Nearly 2 mi. above sea level, this transmis- 
sion tower of KSL-T'V is the highest in the 
land. From its perch atop Coon Peak, near 
Salt Lake City, it can reach an estimated 
87% of Utah’s population. 


stations. All told, that will give AB-PT 
radio, TV, or theater interests in 479 
U.S. cities. 

More important, it will also have 
money. ABC needs capital, and United 
Paramount Theaters has a reported sur- 
plus of some $30-million 
e Little Change Due—What effect will 
the merger have on ABC personnel and 
policy? Robert Kintner, present presi- 
dent of ABC, will stay on as head of 
the ABC division of AB-PT. The new 
company’s board will have 13 directors 
from UPT, five from ABC. AB-PT 
president and director will be Leonard 
Goldenson, now head of UPT. And 
the latter job will be filled by Robert 
O’Brien, who has been executive vice- 
president of UPT under Goldenson. 
Edward J. Noble, board chairman and 
biggest single stockholder of ABC, is 
slated to become chairman of the new 
firm’s finance committee. No other 
drastic personnel changes in ABC seem 
to be in the cards at the present time. 

In programming policy, the merger 
probably won’t make itself strongly felt 
until the fall of 1953. But by then, the 
emphasis will be on the addition of 
important show-busi ind entertain- 
ment names to the network’s roster. 
Meanwhile, there ma ome strength- 
ening of the progra neup during the 
remainder of this s¢ n 
¢ Broader Effects—| 
findings may have effect on the 
future of the telc n industrv over 
the long haul, than the ABC-UPT deal. 
One of these was hi ommendation 
that FCC approve ipplication of 
Paramount Pictures for renewal of its 
license to operate its Los Angeles TV 
station, KTLA. What this means, in 
effect, is that FCC willing to have 
movie producers as well as theater own- 
ers tie up with television. As long as 
they meet FCC standards, producers 
can now apply for permits to build or 
buy up TV stations. Until now, there 
had been the question of whether the 
antitrust records of the movic producers 
would bring a their entrance 
into TV broadcasting 

Resnick’s other finding was that Para- 
mount Pictures does not control the 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
the top company of the DuMont broad- 
casting and manufacturing enterprises. 
The importance of that finding is this: 
e Filling the List—Under FCC rules, 
no one can own more than five TV sta- 
tions. But Paramount Pictures was the 
largest single holder of DuMont class 
B stock—and already had a TV station 
of its own. Since DuMont had three 
stations, it could apply for only one 
more if Paramount owned control of 
that network. Under the Resnick find- 
ing, not only can DuMont now apply 
for two more wholly owned stations, 
but Paramount Pictures can apply for 
four more itself—all things being equal. 


other Resnick 


ban n 
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selecting 


is almost 


this easy! 


The age of push-button steelmaking has not yet arrived. But 
many a steel buyer has learned that a buzz to his secretary 
is the first step in making contact with a team of steel experts 
who can put their special knowledge and skills to work mak- 
ing the right steel to do the job. We have this team at Inland. 


<Q» INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


38 South Dearborn + Chicago 3, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago * Milwaukee * St. Paul * Davenport 
Konsas City * St. Lovis * Indianapolis * Detroit * New York 








Pittsburgh brushes in use 
at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., removing slag 
from test plates used in 
welding equipment. West- 
inghouse reports better 
finish in less time, in 
comparison with former 
hand methods. 


Replace hand finishing with power-driven 
Pittsburgh Brushes for 


Better Cleaning 
Lower Labor Costs 
Fewer Rejects 


—as these companies did: 


Removal of imbedded slag in welding 
test plates formerly was done by hand at 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., Traf- 
ford, Pa., using a wire brush and weld- 
er’s hammer. Pittsburgh brushes, pow- 
ered by a '% h.p. motor, now remove 
more slag in less time, and produce a 
better finish. In addition, Westinghouse 
reports their Pittsburgh brushes “stand 
up better than average in use.” 


Complete cleaning of dried concrete, 
rust and scale from steel frames used in 
concrete forming is essential prior to re- 
using the forms. Pittsburgh wire brushes 
were installed at the Universal Form 


Clamp Co., Chicago. Working on a 
conveyor-fed machine, the brushes now 
remove all foreign material at a rate of 
50 pieces per hour, replacing former la- 
borious hand brushing and scraping. 


De-scaling preheated bar stock at the 
Dominion Forge & Stamping Co., Ltd., 
Canada, was formerly done by hand 
scraping. This never did a complete job, 
and inclusions resulted which produced 
defective forgings. Pittsburgh brushes, 
on specially-designed machines, now do 
the job, and have “increased efficiency, 
decreased the amount of scrap, im- 
proved work quality, and saved labor.” 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET! 


Write for a free copy of our booklet that shows, through actual 
case histories, how Pittsburgh cuts brushing costs. Address: 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass CoMPANY, Brush Div., Dept. WB-1, 
3221 Frederick Ave., Baltimore 29, Maryland. ° 


PITTSBURGH 


Feuer Vriver- 


BRUSHES + PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS « PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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Du Ponts face the U.S. in the biggest 
antitrust trial ever staged. The govern- 
ment opened its case charging the 
du Pont interests and a $5-billion in- 
dustrial empire, including General Mo- 
tors, U.S. Rubber, and three invest- 
ment firms, with conspiring in restraint 
of normal trade. 
e 


Ford Motor Co. chalked up a good year 
with a $100-million surplus increase. 
Earnings and dividends for 195] 
weren't reported, but net worth in- 
creased by $103,763,679. Total assets 
last Dec. 31 stood at $1,584,172,592, 
compared with $1,469,090,981 a year 
earlier. 

2 
Germ Warfare: Bristol-Myers’ subsid 
iary, Bristol Laboratories, will put a 
new three-in-one cold tablet, Bristapen, 
on the market. It combines three drugs 
—penicillin, antihistamine, and aspirin 
that doctors now h to prescribe in 
separate medication The W. S. 
Merrell Co., a Vick ubsidiary, will 
bear down on tuberculosis and other 
diseases in a new, specially designed 
research lab in Cincinnati. Merrell is 
one of the manufacturers of the new 
anti-TB drug, isoniazid 

s 


U.S. output of goods and services hit 
a peak in the third quarter of this year. 
Dept. of Commerce reports an annual 
rate of $343.4-billion, compared with 
the previous high of $342.6-billion in 
the second quarter 

6 


Fresh explosions rock RKO Pictures. 
On Sept. 23, a five-man syndicate 
bought a controlling stock interest from 
Howard Hughes BW-Sep.27’52, 
p108). Now the chairman of the board 
has walked out, and three minority 
stockholders are suing Hughes for $3- 
million in losses and an accounting of 
his stewardship. 


Olin Industries, Inc., got a quick tax 
write-off from Defense Production Ad- 
ministration on a planned $168-million 
aluminum plant (BW —Jul.12°52,p98). 
This means Olin is 4 major par- 
ticipant in the nment’s third 
round of aluminum expansion (BW— 
Sep.27’52,p36). 
a 

Federal Maritime Board has reduced 
the price tags on the liners Inde- 
pendence and Constitution to some- 
thing over $14-million for each. In 
February the board hoped to get $18.9- 
million apiece. American Export Lines 
has first choice in buying them. 
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Three Hortonspheres containing butane, in a large refinery, get the cooling protection of Rockwood WaterFOG. 


Barrier between butane and blazes 


Those huge Hortonspheres above 
are loaded—with butane. But 
they’re also well protected by a 
special Rockwood WaterFOGsystem. 

In case of fire in the area, this per- 
manently piped system acts as a 
cooling barrier between the butane 
and b . It quickly blankets the 
spheres with countless millions of 
heat-absorbent WaterFOG particles 
— far, than spray. This 
causes a rapid drop of temperature 


below ignition point, preventing 
structural collapse. Without the 
WaterFOG protection the highly in- 
flammable butane could burst 
through overheated spheres and a 
disastrous fire result. 

WaterFOG Heads are made in a 
variety of t , high or low velocity, 
throwing different patterns of Water- 
FOG for any specified area. Incor- 
porated in Rockwood WaterFOG 
systems, manually or automatically 


Action! Rockwood SG-48 WaterFOG Nozzles 
high aw ony WaterFOG, low veloci 


other fog anes for Pate sn ee 


operated, they are typical of the 
many kinds of firefighting equipment 
in which Rockw engineered 
water to cut fire losses. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


to Cut Fire Losses 


SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 

112 HARLOW STREET 

WORCESTER 5, MASS. 

Please send me the 12-page, illustrated 
booklet, ‘15 Types of Fire Protection,” 
giving actual case histories of different 
types of fire control. 








Exide is among the emergency lighting safeguords used at the new Indianapolis plant of Western Electric Company 


SAFE from the dangers of lighting failure 


4 Sudden lighting failures can 
be serious, costly ...a hazard to 
workers and equipment. Despite the 
eternal vigilance of utility compa- 
nies, normal supply of current can be 
interrupted by storms, fires, floods, 
accidents . . . or blown fuses. or 
shorts within a building. In many 
hospitals, offices, factories, stores and 
other buildings, protection is pro- 
vided by Exid2 Emergency Lighting 
systems and units, which instantly 
and automatically take over the 
lighting load when other sources fail. 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS... 


There are dependable Exide batteries 
for every storage battery need. They 
are used to power battery-electric 
trucks, mine locomotives, trammers 
and shuttle cars. Railroads use them 


Ex10 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. T.M. U.S, Pat. OF. 


for diesel locomotive starting, car 
lighting, air-conditioning, signal and 
communication systems. 


Exide batteries are used by telephone, 
telegraph and cable companies... 
electric light and power utilities 
...radio and television stations. .. 
ocean, harbor and river vessels 
... municipal fire alarm and police 
telegraph systems . . . more than 
250 different applications in all. And 
on millions of cars, trucks, tractors 
and buses, they daily prove that 
‘When it’s an Exide . . . you start.” 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 2 «+ Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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WASHINGTON How Eisenhower and Taft get along will be the key to the new 
BUREAU administration. So the preliminary meeting between the two in New York 
NOV. 22, 1952 on Wednesday was important. 





The two want to hit it off well. Neither one intends to “show up” 
the other. How to guarantee cooperation is what they explored this week, 
and it’s what they'll talk about when Eisenhower gets back from Korea. 


Taft wants to be in on decisions before programs leave the White 
House. It’s not just pride, or the prestige of his office, that Taft is thinking 
















A BUSINESS WEEK about. He feels that he can go along with the new administration most 
of the way ; but he fears that, if he is not in on the policy making, he will 

| inevitably find fault with some proposals sprung on him as a surprise. 
That’s why he will fight for the position of floor leader if need be—se 





este that he will be one of the “big four” invited regularly to the White House. 
Roosevelt and Truman used the House and Senate floor leaders as their 
congressional contacts. If Eisenhower is ready to accept Taft—just in 
his role as GOP Senate policy committee chairman—as being in line for 
regular consultation, then Taft will stand aside to let Bridges or Dirksen 
or Knowland be the day-to-day floor leader. 





4 
e > 

Eisenhower has Taft’s confidence, earned at the Morningside Heights 
conference during the campaign. And Taft’s people say the senator repaid 
Eisenhower’s friendliness by working hard for the ticket thereafter. 

The test will come on foreign programs, not on domestic issues. Taft 
is aligned with Eisenhower on amendments to the Taft-Hartley act, on the 
whole broad field of domestic legislation—including creation of a citizens 
commission to inquire into the future of health, eis: and weifare 
legislation. 

e 


Foreign aid—particularly economic aid—is another matter. Anything 
is possible in politics, but Washington is watching to see whether the two 
men will break over continued economic aid to Europe—whether by stabi- 
lization funds, commodities regulation, or lower tariffs. Taft’s whole record 
shows that all three are repugnant to him. 

Eisenhower will go halfway to keep Taft on the team. He is giving 
serious consideration to the senator’s suggestions for cabinet appoint- 
ments, particularly in the field of finance. Eisenhower supporters speculate 
that the President-elect might go so far as to let Taft “appoint” the next 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

e 


Eisenhower wants more unification at the Pentagon. He is reported 
to be planning a civilian-military commission to review the entire Defense 
Dept. structure—calling in civilians like industrialist Henry Ford, brass 
like Adm. William Halsey, Air Force Gen. Carl Spaatz to help. 

Merging buyimg for the Army, Navy, and Air Force is paramount. 
During the campaign Eisenhower criticized procurement as unnecessarily 
wasteful. 

Air Force people show concern. They’ve been top dog in getting money 
for years now—always able to threaten that if they don’t get what they 
want at the Pentagon, they can get support in Congress. Eisenhower, 
who has commanded airmen and sailors as well as soldiers, will be able to 
stare the fliers down. 
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Plant and equipment investment is usually a good indicator of the 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
NOV. 22, 1952 


times. The question is: Do we have so much capacity now that continued 
huge spending for brick and mortar, machines and tools, can no longer be 
expected to buoy up the economy? 

Some economists figure that the consumer is the more important {a (or, 
that, in fact, plant and equipment outlays take care of themselves if con- 
sumers buy enough. But here’s the catch: This country’s production is now 
so great that consumers will have to increase their buying next year just 
to move the terrific volume of goods that already can be produced. 

e 

Will consumers do it? Some government experts are pessimistic. They 
still are a minority, but their arguments are worth noting. They say: “Yes, 
the people have the cash to buy; but do they need anything enough to pay 
today’s prices?” 

Christmas shopping is the thing to watch (page 28). Any faltering in 
sales should be warning enough to look again at production and prices. 


A quick remedy: reducing excise taxes. The Republican Congress 
would listen to such pleas—politicians don’t want another depression. 
Indeed, a drive to cut excises is already in the making, before Eisenhower 
is sworn in. 

The drive is aimed at cutting back to pre-Korean levels, and below. 

Take liquor: The industry claims sales are off 20% from last year 
already, that bootlegging is at an all-time high. It wants the rate cut from 
$10.50 a gallon to $6. That is $3 less than the levy before 1950. 

Movie owners want excises cut from 20% to 10%—to compete with 
TV. 

Auto makers say the 10% manufacturer’s tax should be cut to at most 
7%. Otherwise, they say, they can’t sell the 5.5-million cars they’re hoping 
for in 1953. 

Appliance makers want similar relief, though today’s sales are high. 


Cutting excises cuts retail prices—though it may mean a government 
deficit. But this kind of relief to make sales will come before wage cuts are 
invoked to cut costs. Eisenhower would be inclined to cut taxes to ward 
off unemployment. In the campaign he promised “all out” government 
action to prevent depression. 


a 
Take care in giving your executives bonuses. The Salary Stabilization 


Board is still watchdogging violations of salary rules. And some kind of 
enforcement will be continued even after the agency dies. 
= 

Fuel for this winter will be plentiful—but the price may go up. The 
pressure on prices is felt both from producers and distributors—from oil 
and natural-gas sellers as well as coal dealers. 

Soft coal stocks on hand average 77 days, compared with 65 days 
this time last year. Retailers have better than 10 days’ supply on hand. 

Hard coal stocks for homes and industry are as good as last year’s 
supply, and adequate. 

Oil stocks are better than last year. Unless a real cold spel! develops, 
the East Coast will be better off than last winter. 

Natural gas is adequate for present customers, but new users will 
have to wait. 
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Engineered by FMC’s Packing Equipment Division 
this mechanized Sneed egg sizing and tabulating 
system doubles the candlers daily output of eggs 
for market. 

Trade Mark 


SOOO HSEHEHSEEHSEHEEEH SESE ESTES EEE 


7 
Face, 


ate; 


They’re Automatically sized 


sorted and accounted for... 


Science now takes up where the hens leave off, eliminating 
any chance for guess-work or human error in sizing, sorting 
and counting thousands of eggs a day. Through FMC’s 
ingenious production-line accounting system, ranch-fresh 
eggs are automatically segregated according to size. 
Efficient tabulating machines then count the eggs in flats 
or cartons by grades and grower’s lots. In speeding up the 
sorting and packaging of eggs, modern engineering helps 
bring fresher eggs of uniformly higher quality and size to 
market. This is but another example of FMC’s contribution 
to America’s meal-time standards, 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 
eroee 


CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 


SOHO SHEE S ETOH EHH EEHESE SEE EHSEEEEOEEEEEEEE SHE EEHEH TEBE SS 


DIVISIONS: Bolens Products * Canning Machinery © Florida ¢ John Bean * Mechanical Foundries ¢ Niagara Chemical 
Ohio-Apex * Packing Equipment * Peerless Pump * Westvaco Chemical * Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. * SUBSIDIARIES: 
Propulsion Engine Corp. * Simplex Packaging Machinery * Sonith Industries * Stokes & Smith Co. « Oakes Manufacturing Co. 


PEERLESS AGRICULTURAL PUMPS FMC ROTARY POWER MOWERS 


NIAGARA AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


WESTVACO INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 





about how to meet today’s secretarial shortage? 


you won't be after a revealing “‘production-plus” test* 


on the new Remington e 
q -Contiiy, 


Yes, it’s done every day with the new Remington Electri-conomy— 
the electric typewriter that’s causing such superlatives in business 


circles because it is so successfully and squarely meeting today’s 
shortage of experienced secretaries and typists. 

And no wonder! Its speed is increasing typing production anywhere 
from 10 to 50° .. . its amazing ease of operation is lightening typing 
loads for secretaries. . . its distinctive, uniform typescript is creating 
a new beauty and readability in correspondence and reports. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test in 
your own office or FREE literature “TAKE A 
LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington Rand, 
Room 2464, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Mtemingtore. Fkasedl. +1 11251 name in treewniters 
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Engineer Greer says: Every job we get means turning out a new product... 


... and our products are always custom-made by craftsmen. 


Riding a Hydraulic Revolution 


(Story continues on page 44) 
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You'll do better product- 
wise and profit-wise when 
you use Allwood for fabri- 
cation, construction or 
packaging. Allwood’s ready 
workability, sustained qual- 
ity and exceptional strength 
are dependable factors for 
profit in your business. 


Simpson Logging Company 

of Seattle, Washington, are 
exclusive national sales agents 
for Allwood. 


|) OREGON 
LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Baker, Oregon 


| Allwood can be 
bent, die cut, 
scored, drilled, 
laminated, shaped, 
routed, planed, 
sawed, nailed, 
glued and 
processed in 
almost any way 
you wish or the 
job demands. 


Send for FREE 
booklet, 

THE ALLWOOD 
STORY 

*Trade mark of 


Oregon Lumber 
Company 
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Applied hydraulics, of the modem 
kind pictured in Edward M. Greer’s 
plant in Brooklyn (page 43), can look 
as complicated as an atom smasher. 
But the — is still the same old 
one by which the primitive priest made 
a heavy stone idol rise, while his flock 
gawked in amazement. 

The medicine man simply diverted 
a flow of underground water into a 
chamber in which the idol served as a 
oe head. The pressure of the water 

oosted up the diety with a power 
amplification something like that of 
the lever. The same thing works for 
the jack in the comer garage. One- 
hundred-lb. pressure exerted on a 1-sq. 
in. surface is able to lift a +,000-Ib. auto 
resting on a 40-sq. in. piston. 

Hydraulics is simply a method for 
transferring energy from one place to 
another by using liquids. The main 
advantage to liquids is that they will 
flow around corners and through tubes 
without the links or gears that are 
necessary when you transfer energy me- 
chanically. Thus it is possible. for a 
push on the brake lever in a car to 
stop all four wheels. Oil forced from 
a cylinder under the brake pedal flows 
to cach of the four wheels and exerts 
pressure on the brakes. 

By varying the size of the cylinders 
at the two ends of a hydraulic system— 
where the pressure is applied and where 
it reacts—it is possible to do many 
things. As in the garage jack, heavy 
loads can be lifted with a small effort. 
A small movement of one piston can 
accurately be amplified into a much 
greater movement of another piston. 
Or the force can be transferred without 
any change in pressure. 

e Heavy Duty—In the old days, hy- 
draulic applications were pretty well 
limited to heavy-duty work on presses, 
hoists, and jacks. The process was 
slow; equipment was cumbersome and 
expensive 

Since then a gradual revolution has 
brought hydraulics into the consumer 
product field. Hydraulics is becom- 
ing cheap. Its principles are steering 
automobiles and guided missiles, open- 
ing garage doors and ships’ hatches, 
taking the Ss out of pipelines, 
producing forgings for industry. 

The aircraft industry was largely re- 
sponsible for the widening of the field. 
It wanted to use hydraulics in planes, 
but weight had to be cut down. The 
engineers finally hit on the answer: an 
accumulator, which stored away pres- 
sure—via compressed air—in lightweight 
equipment, ready to exert its multiply- 
ing pressure when needed on _ the 


. . . hydraulic principles are steering automobiles and 
guided missiles, opening garages and ships’ hatches . . .’ 


7 


HYDRAULICS starts on p. 43 


hydraulic fluid. Before, much of the 
pressure had been supplied by the 
weight, sometimes tremendous, of the 
hydraulic fluid itself. And pressure 
had to be applied at all times, whether 
needed or not. The accumulator per- 
mits the intermittent ipplication of 
pressure, fitted to industry's often spas- 
modic needs. 

¢ Diaphragm—The first diaphragm- 
type accumulator came out in the 
1930s. A flat diaphragm in the accu- 
mulator separated oil, the hydraulic 
fluid, and air. Applying pressure on the 
oil condensed the air; the air pressure 
could then be sealed in a relatively 
small space for use when needed. 

These ‘carly spherical accumulators 
became standard equipment on planes. 
But they were of little use to industry 
(1) It was impossible to make them 
larger than 24-gal. capacity; (2) they 
cost too much ($175-$400); (3) the 
sealing of the diaphragm to the globe 
left many weak points and meant a 
short (rarely over 50 hr.) life. 

In 1940 a French engineer named 
Jean Mercier invented a high-efficiency 
accumulator in which a balloon-shaped 
diaphragm is suspended inside the 
chamber. Weakness of the sealing was 
reduced, since the balloon had to be 
fastened only at its neck instead of 
around the entire inner circumference 
of a globe. Furthermore, the pressure 
of the hydraulic fluid was equal at 
all points of the balloon, squeezing 
it inward instead of pushing it upward 
as in the old type 
¢ Larger, Cheaper—It is in refining 
Mercier’s invention that Greer Hy- 
draulics, Inc., has pushed into the 
forefront of the industry. The com- 
pany has developed accumulators up 
to 25 gal. in capacity; some units cost 
as little as $10 

A model 5 ft. long and 14 ft. in 
diameter can often do the work of a 
mammoth press requiring a 20-ft. con- 
crete support The accumulator is 
cheaper, easier to maintain, and needs 
only a small motor to build up pressure. 

The catch: The umulator is use- 
ful only when work intermittent. It 
does not deliver something for nothing, 
and it cannot replace all big hydraulic 
equipment. 

Still, there are plenty of jobs left for 
the accumulator. Many industrial ap 
plications need p r in bursts and 
spurts. In between, the motor is run 
ing, but no pressure is needed. Hydrau 
lics engineers figure out when and how 
much power is needed. In between 
the motor is used to store up pressure. 
This saves power formerly wasted and 
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TANK HEATERS 
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. . Greatest Improvement in Tank Heating in 30 Years 


The old practice of heating the contents of a 
bulk storage tank with a coil buried in sediment 
on the bottom of the tank has now become obsolete. 
Brown Thermo-Flo Tank Heaters are not only 
more efficient but usually cost fess, plus their in- 
stallation, than the cost of just installing a coil of 
equivalent capacity. 

Vertical mounting of Brown Thermo-Flo 
Heaters on legs 12 inches above the tank bottom — 
prevents any deposits from settling on the heating 
surface; avoids losing the heat formerly wasted in 


ROWN 


INTUBE CO. 


Elyria. Ohio 


heating the tank bottom and the layer of sediment; 
and leaves the bottom of the tank uncluttered and 
easy to clean. 


Material adjacent to the finned surfaces is heated 
quickly and rises rapidly forming a thermal siphon 
or flow in the tank (see view above), that assures 
extremely efficient heating and prevents any strati- 
fication of temperature or gravity. Easily and quickly 
installed in new — or existing tankage. Widely used 
and highly endorsed by management, operating 
and maintenance departments. Write for bulletin. 





@ Integral One-piece Fintubes; Sectional Heat Ex- 
changers and Coolers; Vertical Heaters for Bulk Storag: 
Tanks; Tank Suction Heaters; Pressure and Section Line 
Heaters; Process Tonk Heaters; Fired indirect Heaters 
and Special Types of Fintube Heaters and Coolers, 
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Wouldn't be much harmony 
if everyone played as he 
pleased. Timing and 

team work are needed ~ 

in a band, a ball game, 

or a business. Stromberg 
equipment times every 
working minute accurately, 
keeps the business 

team together. 


STROM™”MBERG 
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Keeps payrolls for thousands of firms. 
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priced within reach of the smallest. 
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makes it possible to use a smaller motor. 

Some manufacturers are already draw- 
ing a comparison with the spread of 
electrical equipment. In fact, it is just 
barely conceivable that we will see a 
new public utility emerge with the 
stature of today’s electric or gas com- 
panies. This utility would supply oil 
under pressure to consumers. How- 
ever, most hydraulics engineers feel this 
is an extreme view. They do feel that 
in-plant circuits, like those for steam, 
are feasible. 

Hydraulic components (such as 
pumps, valves, accumulators) that were 
selling in the three-figure bracket 10 
years ago are now down to $15 or $20. 
Companies that purchased tens of hy- 
draulic devices a decade ago are now 
purchasing hundreds of thousands. 
Mail-order houses are beginning to do 
a fairly good business in packaged hy- 
draulic units, particularly for farm 
equipment. And do-it-yourself hydraulic 
parts are now breaking into hardware 
shops. 
¢ Panzer-House—The mechanical home 
with push-button doors, windows, 


draperies, folding stairways, and vanish- 
ing walls—all operated on a hydraulic 
circuit with a small pump and accumu- 
lator—is possible now. 

In the field of atomic energy, hy- 
draulics has teamed up with electronics 
on materials-handling equipment. Hy- 


draulics supplies the muscle, electronics 
the nerves and brain. One result is the 
fantastic Bridge Crane Manipulator, 
used in atomic work, which can unscrew 
a nut half a mile away from the elec- 
tronic central center. It can pick up 
a test tube or a bucket of lead with 
the sensitivity of the human _ hand. 
Anything in contact with radioactive 
materials becomes “hot” after a while, 
so the machine can even take itself 
apart for disposal. 

Plenty of companies are active in 
the field. Vickers, Inc., of Detroit, 
Mich., produces pumps and compo- 
nents. Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, 
N. J., is an assembler and produces a 
gravity-type accumulator. E. W. Bliss 
Co., Canton, Ohio, and Lake Erie 
Engineering Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., are 
manufacturers 7 presses and the big 
stuff 

In specialty fields like aviation, Ben- 
dix is always a big name. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell has been doing a great deal 
of research and development work with 
special controls, although they do not 
manufacture all of the components 
themselves. 

Among all these companies, Greer 
Hydraulics holds a unique position. It 
designs and manufactures hydraulic ac- 
cumulators and aircraft test instruments 
—two top sellers in the business— 
but has hardly any competition in 
either line. The accumulators are prob- 
ably Greer’s only standard products, 


ones that are easily mass produced and 
adapted to different uses. The test 
equipment is not so standard, though, 
varying from airplane to airplane. 

Greer has the balloon-type accumu- 
lator fairly well sewed up with patents. 
It is also the country’s foremost pro- 
ducer of hydraulic test equipment. ‘The 
trade generally rates Greer about tops 
in quality specialty items. 

It’s a small outfit compared to some 
of the industrial giants for which it 
has done work. Yet Greer test equip- 
ment is found in practically every air- 
craft maintenance shop October was 
its first $]-million month. Five years 
ago the company didn’t make much 
more than that in a whole year. 
¢ Development—Edward Greer, presi- 
dent of the company, also acts as chief 
engineer. He concentrates on develop- 
ment work, leaves sales and paper work 
to Robert Lord, a New York attorney 
with whose financial assistance he 
created the company in 1943. 

The company is still small enough 
for Greer to keep a finger on every- 
thing. He and his engineers and 
craftsmen pride themselves on the 
quality of their products. Nothing is 
mass-produced in the usual sense. 

Greer shies away from straight manu- 
facturing, from making his own com- 
ponents. But if no one clse makes 
something that he needs, he will turn it 
out himself. 

e What Next?—Up to now, he has al- 
ways stressed precision. On all sub- 
contracted items, his shops produce a 
few production-type models for a check 
on cost, quality, ind tolerances. Soon, 
though, Greer will have to face up to 
a big policy decision: whether to go 
into something like mass production. 

Today, hydraulic equipment is sold 
as a unit; most of it is sent back to the 
original manufacturer when repairs are 
needed. As more of the equipment 
goes into use, it becomes increasingly 
desirable to’ make tests and repairs at 
the spot where the equipment is used. 
Greer already makes testing equipment 
for the manufacturers. He will have 
to decide whether to produce it in 
much greater quantity for the users. 

Power steering illustrates this point. 
If your power unit breaks down, you 
now have to get a whole new unit. 
The saving would be huge if you could 
get the local ser station to fix it. 
Similarly, more handling equipment 
will be needed as radioactive materials 
come into wider use 

With his present custom built equip- 
ment, Greer finds it hard to determine 
what price to charge. Often, a manu- 
facturer will call for a machine to test 
an engine that he is still developing. 
He isn’t even sure what he wants; he 
won’t know what his engine will do 
until it’s tested by a machine that is 
still unborn. 
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Just amazing...the manpower and time savings 
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Interested in cutting delivery time from any floor in your building to any other floor to 4? In Gidnating costly 
messenger service? Then do as Lever Brothers did in their new Park Avenue building. Install a VMP Conveyor! 


With a VMP Conveyor, you speed 
thousands of pieces of mail, records, 
and files from any one floor to any 
other — in seconds! Up to 42 tons 
routed per hour. 


You get precisely the loading and 
unloading arrangement that best 
fits your own needs, For your VMP 
Conveyor is custom designed, cus- 
tom installed, to fit your precise 
requirements. 

Absolutely negligible in upkeep 
costs, your VMP Conveyor’s simpli- 
fied mechanical action eliminates 
need for skilled service. 


Operation of the VMP Conveyor is so easy. Send mail or records from floor to floor or 
Just a push of the button. to any station on any floor. 


Solve your material transmission 
problems now by phoning or writ- 
ing for a free survey of your needs. 


FREE: 2-color brochure with scale draw- 
ings describes VMP Conveyor, gives valu- 
able facts about time, cost, and labor 
savings achieved. Write 

Department BW11, Vir- 

ginia Metal Products 

Corporation, 1112 First 

National Bank Building, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


VMP Conveyor action a entively mechanical. How about your business? Write VMP for also manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable Stee! 
Eliminates servicing. a free survey of your needs. | er pe and Equipment, and 











Problem: Build This Sulfur Plant 


many 
1 swamps or quick- 


Speculation was running high in the 
sulfur industry this week as Freeport 
Sulphur Co. started operations at its 
new Bay Ste. Elaine plant in the tide- 
water marshlands of Louisiana. The 
industry wasn’t so much interested in 
a new source of sulfur as it was in the 
fact that Freeport is using a completely 
amphibious engineering technique to 
mine the hard-to-get marshland sulfur. 

As sulfur deposits go, Bay Ste. Elaine 
can’t compare with such large producers 
as Grande Ecaille or Boling. The new 


48 


plant’s annual production will run 
around 100,000 tons. Nevertheless, it 
is an important new source of a critical 
raw material for industry (BW —Oct. 
25°52,p186). 

Most of the sulfur we use comes 
from salt domes located in a 45,000- 
sq. mi. strip along the Gulf Coast from 
the Mississippi River to Corpus Christi, 
Tex. There are at least 231 sulfur-bear- 
ing salt domes in this area, but only 
16 have been developed. The rest have 
been considered too hard or too ex 


pensive to min¢ efly because 
of them are locate 
sands. That’s w ‘ther sulfur pro- 
ducers are keeping close tabs on Free- 
port’s latest vent 

Freeport developed the amphibious 
mining techniques at its Grande Ecaille 
plant, which wa nsidered impossible 
to mine 20 years ago. It was on the 
edge of the marshland, but land was 
filled in, and pilings were sunk to pro- 
vide foundations for buildings. 

The new Bay Ste. Elaine operation 
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thin Swamp 


carries the idea several steps further: 

¢ It is completely amphibious. It 
was built on a 200-ft. steel barge at 
Grande Ecaille and towed 65 mi. 
through the swamps to Bay Ste. Elaine. 
Water was let into the barge’s com- 
partments at the site so that it could 
rest on the shallow bottom and with- 
stand the storms. 

¢ While its capacity doesn’t ap- 
proach that of Grande Ecaille, it can 
pump 13-million gal. of 325F water 
per day plus 400 cu. ft. per min. of 
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Dredge a channel through the swamp, Float in a drilling rig over the sulfur- 
clear out the brush and undergrowth... bearing salt dome .. . 


3 Build the complete processing plant for sulfur 
base of operations in the Mississippi Delta . . . 


4 Pipe molten sulfur through insulated 5 
pipes direct from the mine into . . . 


Solution 17 


on a barge (above) and tow it to the 


Insulated barges, which will carry liquid 
mineral to storage points. 














cosco 
Executive 


$47-50 


($49.50*) 
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@ From stem to stern, the quality of 
COSCO Office Chairs is the very finest 
... yet they are priced far lower than 
anything comparable on the market! 
Lastingly constructed of steel, with six 
adjustments—made without tools—no 
other chair at any price has them all! 
Beautifully designed with large saddle- 
shaped seats, deep-padded with Fire- 
stone Foamex and upholstered with Du 
Pont “Fabrilite” in all popular office 
colors. Bonderized baked-on enamel 
finish. For your office . . . for employ- 
ees and visitors . . . get the BIG value 
in modern office chairs—COSCO! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


*Zone 2: Florida, Texas, and 1! Western states. 
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Secretarial Chair Arm Chair 
$29-95($31.00*) $27-5°($28.50*) 


poem — Mail coupon for full details. —-——4 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, 
Dept. B-1122, Columbus, Indiana 
Please send, without obligation, name of 
nearest dealer and complete catalog. 
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compressed air for nging the sulfur 
to the surface. Each of the five boilers 
has a capacity of 30,000 Ib. of steam 
per hour. 

e It may hai ked one of the 
biggest problems tideland mining: 
how to make use of the available but 
corrosive sea water. | reeport will con- 
vert the water by a new process that 
heats the brackish water under pressure 
to the required temperature and re- 
moves all but a minute part of. the 
corrosion-dealing oxygen. Special con- 
trols prevent the decomposition of scale- 
depositing bicarbonates 

e For the first time, large quanti- 
ties of a crude nonmetallic mineral in 
liquid form will be shipped by baxge 
over a long distance (75 mi., to stor- 
age points at Port Sulfur). The molten 
sulfur will be piped directly from the 
deposit into insulated barges, each of 
which has a 1,000-ton capacity. 


Coal Pipeline 


A newly formed com- 
pany plans to pipe coal from 
the Ohio River to steel plants 
in Youngstown. 


Economically speaking, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is in the wrong place—some 30 
mi. from the nearest coal-unloading 
point on the Ohio River. This means 
that the area’s ste plants have to 
depend on a railroad to bring them 
their coal. The price of coal in Youngs- 
town, consequently, is uncomfortably 
high. 

There have been several attempts to 
remedy this ill. One idea called for 
a federally built canal—but Washington 
nipped that in the bud. Another pro- 
posal was for an overland conveyer 
belt, which has already bogged down 
twice in the state legislature. It may 
be presented to the legislature again in 
January. 

Now a third possibility has arrived on 
the scene: A group of Youngstown busi- 
nessmen are planning to bring coal up 
from the river via a pipeline. 

For this purpose, they’ve formed 
Hydro Coal Transportation Co. Head- 
ing it up is Kenneth Lloyd, president 
of the Mahoning Valley Industrial 
Council. (The Mahoning is Youngs- 
town’s river, flowing down to the 
Ohio.) Sponsoring the new company 
is, among others, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. 
¢ Blueprint—Hydro’s thinking on the 
pipeline is based on experiments that 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
has been running independently at its 
plant near Cadiz, Ohio, some 60 mi. 
south of Youngstown. PCC’s general 
principle is to chop coal into small 
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Ever think of DIABETES this way? 


A= medical authority compares the 
diabetic person to a charioteer, whose 
chariot is drawn by three steeds named Diet, 
Insulin, and Exercise. This authority points 
out that it takes skill to drive one horse, 
intelligence to manage a team, and unusual 
ability to get three to pull together. 


Yet, the diabetic person . . . if he is to 
maintain good health and avoid complica- 
tions . . . must learn to harness diet, insulin, 
and exercise and make them pull together 
in complete harmony. Only in this way can 
well-established diabetes be kept under 
good control. 


What is insulin... why is it used? 


Insulin is a secretion of the pancreas 
gland which enables the body to store and 
burn sugars and starches (carbohydrates). 


When the pancreas fails to produce 
enough insulin, sugar is not fully utilized 
and diabetes may result. It then becomes 
necessary to replace natural insulin with 
prepared insulin, or to reduce the need for 
it with a carefully adjusted diet. 


Why are diet and exercise 
so important? 


Diet is a vital part of every diabetic’s 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


COMPANY) 


4 MUTUAL 





treatment, for it determines the amount of 
sugar and starch taken into the body. It is 
estimated that one third to one half of all 
known diabetics do very well on diet alone. 


In all cases, however, the doctor’s advice 
is needed about the kinds and amounts of 
foods that will best meet the needs of each 
patient. Active work or exercise is necessary, 
too, as it helps the body burn up sugar and 
starches. 


If you are a diabetic, your faithful, in- 
telligent cooperation with your doctor may 
help you to control the disease through 
diet, insulin, and exercise. In most cases, 
you can look forward to living a long life 
with almost undiminished activity. 


Guarding against diabetes. 


Medical science has not yet discovered 
why certain people develop diabetes. Re- 
search, however, has revealed who are its 
most likely victims. They are: 


1. Middle-aged, overweight people. 
Anyone can help guard against diabetes by 
keeping his weight down. The only effective 
way to do this is by controlling the amount 
of food you eat—especially sugars, starches, 
and fats. 


2. People who have diabetes “in the 
family.” A tendency to diabetes may be 
inherited. So, if you have diabetic relatives, 
you should pay particular attention to diet, 
and be alert to the usual signs of diabetes. 
These include excessive thirst and hunger, 
frequent urination, and loss of weight and 
strength. 


Authorities estimate that there are at 
least one million people in our country who 
have diabetes and know it, while another 
million have the disease but do not know it, 
Moreover, about 60,000 new cases are dis- 
covered every year. 


Since the signs of diabetes may not ap- 
pear at the onset of the disease, it is always 
wise to have periodic medical check-ups, 
including urinalysis. This is important be- 
cause when detected early, the chances foi 
successful control of diabetes are best, often 
by diet alone. 


Fortunately, constant research on new 
and more effective combinations of insulin, 
as well as new discoveries about the disease 
itself, hold great hope for further advances 
against diabetes. 





Please mail me a free 


copy of your booklet, 


1152-S, “Diabetes.” 




















Thiags are going up in Pittsburgh—plants, build- 
ings, public works, housing. Even the Golden Tri- 
angle is having its face lifted. A billion and a half 
dollars are earmarked for rebuilding and .. . 


As Pittsburgh Rebuilds 
ee e Rome Delivers the Power 


Webs of wires and cables are the sinews that power Pittsburgh’s 
new industries . . . light her new offices, schools, and homes. 
Much of this wire and cable was made by Rome, for Pittsburgh’s 
electrical industry has confidence in Rome Cable products... 
a confidence inspired by proven performance. 

By producing better products through applied research, strict 
manufacturing standards and rigid inspection, Rome Cable has 
become a leader in its industry. You will find “The Story of Rome 


Cable Corporation” interesting. Send for your copy today. 


ROME 60 MINING CABLES—Sheathed with 
tire-tough, flame-proof Neoprene, these 
cables make practical the mechanization 
of Pennsylvania's coal industry. 





lumps, move it along the pipe in a 
continuous stream of water 

No one has yet tried to move coal 
30 mi. through a pipe, so Hydro 
doesn’t have any firm figures on what 
it will cost. The company estimates, 
though, that its pipeline will get the 
coal from river to steel plants for less 
than 50¢ a ton. If this works out, it will 
represent a substantial saving: Present 
transportation costs over the 30-mi. 
stretch average $1.50 a ton. 
¢ Problems—There’s a long string of 
hurdles for Hydro to clear before it can 
even start to build its pipeline. For 
one thing, handling facilities at each 
end of the pipelinec—not to mention 
the pipe itsclf—represent a hefty in 
vestment of capital. Another stumbling 
block might be the size of the coal 
It has to be chopped up pretty small 
before it will move freely through the 
pipe, but coke ovens generally tak 
their coal in larger sizes 

Legal and administrative problems 
look cqually big. Before Hydro can 
start hacking into t strip of land 
between Youngstow nd the river, 
it will need the right of eminent do 
main. To get that right, it will have to 
get itself recognized sublic utility 
The company has filed papers for the 
right, but whether tl quest will be 
granted is a moot point 

Even as a utility, t company may 
still run into a land squabble. Plans 
are under wav now f in Ohio Turn 
pike to join the Pennsylvania Turn 
pike. The new roa is scheduled 
to run between You town and the 
river—across Hydro rip. Company 
officials are hopeful, though, that the 
turnpike commissi: | let Hydro run 
its pipe under the | 1 
e Water Outlet—A ven tougher 
problem might b« tting rid of the 
waste water that would flow out of the 
Youngstown end of pipe. Hydro 
has tentative plan r pouring the 
water into the Mal ng River. But 
this river is already full of industrial 
refuse and city sewag Ohio authori 
ties might well decide that it can’t take 
Hydro’s refuse, t Pipeline water 
would be laden witl nol, a poison 
ous tar that dis ut of coal in 
water. If Hvdro t use the Mahon 
ing, it will have to wv ut some other 
—and probably n ystly—way of 
dumping its water 
e New Attraction—I1 ficials con 
sider their plan to | long-range idea 
They won’t know til the PCC tests 
are completed whether the pipeline is 
practical. If the « pany does push 
its plans through, Youngstown steel 
companies may ex] 1 their facilities. 
In the past few the coal trans 
portation problem has been getting so 
bad that many Youngstown companies 
have been doing their expanding else- 
where. 
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Let’s look at the facts about 


TIN 


Do you know that tin is plentiful, 
even while America needs more 
tin? Do you know just how vital 
tin is to the nation, to industry, 
and to you? 


Here are the facts. 


The idea that tin is scarce... that 
a patriotic duty is to use as little tin 
as possible, and preferably none at all 
...and that the Malayan tin producers 
have formed a cartel to control produc- 
tion and prices is utter nonsense. 


It is, in short, a dangerous, a poten- 
tially tragic misconception! 


There is plenty of tin in Malaya... 
the true patriots are those who demand 
the facts about tin, for their own and 
their country’s good . . . and the cartel 
charge is propaganda as unrefined as 
cassiterite, the mineral from which 
tin comes. 


It is high time America knew the 
facts about tin, and realized how indis- 
pensable tin is to the nation’s health, 
security, and standard of living. 


This Bureau was established by the 
tin producers of Malaya to provide 
accurate information about tin and to 
promote mutual understanding between 
Malaya, chief producer, and the United 
States, chief consumer. 


Let us start, then, with the fact that . . . 


Eien | TIN IS VITAL 
e794 To America’s Health 
aN at a. 


Tin is a paradox. It says “common” 
to many of us... yet it is, in terms of 
the nation’s health, @ precious metal. 


Take the tin can. Were it not for the 
tin coating of less than 1/10,000 of an 
ineh on the steel which is about 99 
percent of the can, the food within the 
can would deteriorate. 


Tin preserves food and, in contact 
with food products, is nontoxic. What's 
more, it is protective to steel. 


Tin, clearly, is vital to the health of 
a nation which uses more than 22 billion 
cans a year—half of the tin that America 
consumes—and preserves about half of 
its food supply. 


Let us realize, next, that... 


ts he 


Tin, as a key component of many 
bearing metals, and as the prime ingre- 
dient of solder, isas vital tothe equipment 
of industry as to the products that 
industry makes. 


In fact, almost all the 250,000 manu- 
facturing plants in the United States, 
employing more than 14 million people, 
depend upon tin, directly or indirectly, 
in their operations. 


Nor must we forget that... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Transportation 


Tin is the most widely used constit- 
uent of bronze and is essential to babbitt. 
These bearing metals are of prime 
importance to transportation, where 
metal meets metal in motion. Tin-base 
bearings have high antifriction and cor- 
rosion resistance properties, can be 
easily made, and can be securely bonded 
to steel or bronze backings. 


Tin, then, is vital to transportation— 
to the very motion of airplanes, trains, 
ocean liners, trucks, buses, automobiles, 
motorcycles, and bicycles. 


Also... 


a 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America's Communications 


Without solder, modern communi- 
cations could not function. Tin, wedded 
to lead, makes solder. Tin-lead solders, 
in fact, almost exclusively provide the 
only means of sealing and joining metals 
at low temperatures. 


Millions of soldered joints are vital 
to telephone systems and to radio and 
television networks, as well as to the 
transmitting and receiving instruments 
themselves. In the manufacture of one 
television set, for example, more than 
500 joints are soldered. 


Tin, too, is essential in making type 
and plates used in printing newspapers, 
magazines, and books. 


And above all... 


TIN IS VITAL 
To America’s Security 


Tin is indispensable to national 
defense by land, by sea, by air; for tin 
is an essential component of many 
armaments, of machines that make 
armaments, and of communications 
systems which direct their use. 


Clearly, then, an adequate supply of 
tin is essential to the defense programs 
of the United States and all the other 


free nations. 


More than this, an adequate supply 
of tin is also available. Tin is plentiful 
and getting more and more so every 
day. There need be no worry about its 
supply for whatever purpose it is needed 


... now or in the future. 


And make no mistake about this ..« 


Ly? TIN IS VITAL 


To the Free World 
Malaya is the strategic key to all 
Southeast Asia... it is the outpost of 
democracy on one of the Free World’s 
toughest fronts in an actively hot war 
against Communist-inspired guerrillas. 


Despite four years of incessant Red 
terrorism, however, the courageous 
people of this Federation have not only 
produced over 35 percent of the world’s 
tin supply, but have also made great 
strides in beating back the Communistic 
bandits. Today, Malaya is no longer on 
the defensive, but on the offensive. 


Tin is vital to Malaya’s economic 
existence. The people of Malaya, the 
largest tin-producing country, naturally 
look to the United States, the largest 
tin-consuming country, for a better 
understanding of their industry and 
their problems. Is it illogical that they 
should expect fewer needless restrictions 
and more cooperation from the country 
where tin is most used and most needed? 


We've published a 20-page informative book- 
let to make tin better understood in the United 
States. Its title is "There Is Plenty of Tin—W Is 
important to You." It tells the story graphically 
and concisely. Your copy is ready for mailing. 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
16 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 


There Is Plenty of Tin in Malaya 





MONOTOP counter surfaces resist attack by dirt, dents and 
small daughters. ® Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


FOR INDUSTRY=NEW FLEXIBLE LAMINATES are made 
possible by G.E.’s rubber-phenolic varnish, which imparts about 
twice the resilience obtained from conventional varnishes. 


General Electric Company 
Section 100-5A, Chemical Division 


Pittsfield, M , 





Please send me FREE literature describing recent G-E 
plastics laminating developments for home and industry. 


Name 





Firm 





Street 
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TOMORROW'S KITCHEN TODAY 


= THANKS TO G-E CHEMICAL PROGRESS 
IN PLASTICS LAMINATES 


It’s the biggest news in kitchen equipment in years! G-E Textolite 
MONOTOP surfacing, a brand-new contribution of General 
Electric chemical progress, is a counter top and backsplash 
molded in one piece! The “no-drip” lip keeps spilled liquids 
from running down cabinet fronts and there are no cracks or 
crevices in the unit to collect food particles or dust. 

Other G-E contributions in plastics laminates include light- 
weight refrigerator “inner doors,” many specialized parts for 
the electronics industry, and a complete line of laminated sheets, 
tubes and rods for a variety of industrial applications. Look to 
General Electric chemical progress for the latest developments in: 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS AND RESINS « SILICONES 
INSULATING MATERIALS + COATING RESINS 
PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING AND EXTRUDING 


GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 











THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 








Automation: Road to the Robot Plant 


Su FIELDS OF INDUSTRY are 

closer to the automatic factory 
than you would think—but they 
still see a lot of hurdles ahead of 
them. 

At a meeting of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management 
in New York City, David A. Wal- 
lace, president of the Chrysler Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corp., reported 
that the automobile business is one 
of the pioneers. But Wallace steers 
clear of ambitious descriptions 
such as automatic, robot, or push- 
button. His company, and many 
others, are still a long way from 
those stages, even in their plan- 
ning. Wallace prefers a word that 
denotes the first step toward the 
factory of the future: automation, 
the automatic handling of materials 
and parts in and out of machines. 

Chrysler has already laid a good 
part of the groundwork of automa- 
tion in its plants. It involves the 
factory and its manpower. On the 
one hand, you must design the 
plant machinery to suit the product. 
But, on the other, that takes lots of 
skilled manpower to design and 
keep up the plant. A few of these 
facets have been nearly licked at 
Chrysler. But most are so complex 
that they will take years to iron out. 


fnew ANY FIRM can build a 
robot plant today if it has the 
moncy. But the first big question, 
Wallace says, is whether the plant 
would be worth its cost. A decision 
on whether to adopt automation 
should be made only after compar- 
ing cost studies of a complete setup 
with and without automation. 

But costs aren’t the whole story. 
The product itself must be reck- 
oned with. The output from an 
automated plant, Wallace points 
out, needs two qualifications: a 
fairly settled design, and a lasting, 
steady market. The cards are gen- 
erally stacked against you with 
short-run or small-lot products. 

Chrysler’s Firepower V-8 engine 
is one example of a product to 
which automation has been safely 
adapted. Wallace thinks that the 
engine has almost reached the 
limits of design and engineering, at 
least for automotive uses. “As a 
result, we feel that any extra ex- 
penditure that may be involved to 
automate these production lines 


may be amortized over production 
for quite some years to come.” 
What's more, Chrysler has found 
that automation is the best solu- 
tion to maintaining high standards 
of quality in its engines at high 
production rates over a long period 
of time. 


A PUSH-BUTTON FACTORY ordi- 
narily calls to mind a plant 
that’s empty of productive workers. 
But automation won't eliminate la- 
bor problems; it will only change 
the nature of them. Automation 
will shift the work load from pro- 
ductive to maintenance workers. 
The reason is that the automated 
assembly line is technically com- 
plex, and requires a large force of 
skilled maintenance personnel. 

Che automated plant is actually 
one big machine, instead of several. 
When the machine stops for repair 
or tool changing, all production 
stops. Wallace figures the down- 
time must not go over 5% of the 
available productive time, or oper- 
ating costs will skyrocket. 

A big program of preventive 
maintenance is probably the only 
wav to keep the automated plant 
from burning up its profits. Conse- 
quently, automation in some plants 
could require more maintenance la- 
bor than it saves in production man- 
hours. 

The increased burden in main- 
tenance will certainly create short- 
ages of skilled labor in some areas, 
and might even force a firm to cur- 
tail its conversion to automation. 

One possible solution is a broad 
training program that could turn 
production workers into skilled elec- 
tricians, millwrights, and machine 
repairmen. That’s not too difficult 
for a large firm, but smaHer firms 
might find that a training program 
would be too costly. 

The need for specialized training 
doesn’t end with maintenance per- 
sonnel. The designers of plant ma- 
chinery and end-products will need 
some book learning in automation, 
Chrysler has found. The biggest 
part of the design work there has 
been handled by practical men who 
are specialists in tools and ma- 
chinery. Wallace suggests that 
training in this area of automation 
should fall to the colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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To suit a floor to heavy trucking... 
atching spalled concrete... pitching 
‘or drainage...or making hard floors 

warm and resilient... Tremco methods 


eee 


% 

 TREMC 

s EXPERIENCE... 

Ba gained through solv- 

ing floor problems 

= for ao quarter cen- 
ws tury make effective 

; results possible at 


Se low cost. Tremco 
Se Man, J. N. Cassella, 


= expertly solved this 
problem of serious floor disintegration 
3 ; for Frederic B. Stevens Inc., Detroit 
“ Mich., manufacturer of foundry equip- 
Se ment. A trained Tremco Man like him % 
Bs is located near you. ; 


Spalled and pitted fluors were resur- 
faced with a half-inch layer of Mulso- 
mastic. Cassella’s recommendations of 
proper aggregate mixture and resur- 
facing technique assured a lasting load 
bearing surface. Result: Durable and 
smooth floors and aisles for econom- 
ical safe, speedy trucking...at a sub- 
stantial savings. Write today for your 
copy of “Mulsomastic Flooring”. 
The Tremco Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio or The Tremco Man- 
ufacturing Co., (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


TREMCO 


AND METHODS 
> MAINTENANCE 


UM-1024 





STANDARD 


WINNER 


STANDARD GUMMED TAPE 





This standard tape 
armors your cartons 
against hard knocks 


Orange Core strengthens your cartons the 
right way. Unlike more rigid methods of 
closure, it doesn’t sacrifice the natural pro- 
tective resiliency of your corrugated carton. 
Your shipment stands up better under hard 
knocks of travel because it can roll slightly 
with the punch. Orange Core armors the 
seams and corners with stout, long-fiber kraft, 
and its adhesive grips like a bulldog. 

Among “standard” grade gummed tapes, 
Orange Core is your best buy. Try # for a 
month, and see why it is the world’s largest 
selling gummed tape! 
ae eS a a 
Tyuvson MULTIMALL sacks 

eres 
++. world’s 
most guaranteed 


We guvarontee to replace at no 
cost to you, any Hudson Multiwall 
Sock which breaks or foils in any 
way during your filling or closing 
operations! 

Write for full details on many 
big advantages (column 3). 


56 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





The supply of cerium, a metallic ele- 
ment that is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to industry (BW—May31’52, 
p+6), got a boost when the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey reported rich deposits of 
bastnaesite in San Bernardino County, 
Calif. Bastnacsite is an ore of cerium, 
one of the rare earths. The California 
deposits are believed to be the first com- 
mercially exploitable supply of bast- 
naesite in the U.S. 
‘ 
Two engineering companies will share 
the over-all enginecring and design work 
for the world’s two largest steam-gen- 
erating plants, to be built for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp. will have 
primary responsibility for the Madison 
(Ind.) plant; Sargent & Lundy will be 
top dog at Gallipolis, Ohio. 

a 
Heated knives on its new machines 
climinate frayed edges in cutting acetate 
rayon into strips, according to Cameron 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Calrod 
tubular heaters on the knives cause the 
rayon to melt slightly just ahead of the 
blades, giving a clean cut. Cameron 
says the material cools instantly, with 
no danger of layers sticking together. 


* 
Dip brazing facilities speed the brazing 
of aluminum parts at United Aircraft 
Products, Inc. The new setup is the 
largest in the aircraft industry, and one 
of only eight in the U.S. United says 
the process is much faster than hand 
welding, and permits brazing of parts 
that couldn’t be welded. 

e 
A glass-reinforced plastic, called Glastic, 
has replaced canvas phenolic materials 
in the functional parts of switch gear 
equipment built by I-T-E Circuit 
Breaker Co. of Philadelphia. Engineers 
found the strength and electrical prop- 
erties of glass plastics well suited to the 
application. 

® 
Greater tire wear is in sight if a new type 
of synthetic rubber, now in the pilot 
plant stage, becomes a_ production 
reality. Developed by Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division of U.S. Rubber Co., the 
new synthetic has given 30% to 50% 
more abrasion resistance than standard 
rubber in laboratory tests. 

e 
Small gas turbines will drive the gen- 
erator sets that are about to be pro- 
duced by Solar Aircraft Co. It’s the 
first large order for this type of set, 
which produces a large amount of elec- 
tricity for its size. The equipment will 
be installed in Air Force transport 
planes. 








Revere Camera's shipping room says, “Blue Ribbon 
gives our cartons an added margin of safety.” 


Blue Ribbon 


SUPERSTANDARD GUMMED TAPE 





"it cut down our 


damage claims 15%,”’ 
says Revere Camera Company 


The 15% saving Revere Camera Company 
gained shows how Blue Ribbon Superstand- 
ard Gummed Tape pays off. Says Revere: 

“Revere Camera has earned a reputation 
for giving customers service. Blue 
Ribbon is helping us build that reputation by 
getting our shipments through in A-1 con- 
dition. Since we shifted to this superstandard 
tape, we have cut our damage claims on 
taped cartons by 15% or more. The adhesive 
is far more ‘positive acting, and the kraft is 
exceptionally strong” 

Try this superbly engineered tape just one 
month. You'll see the economies! 


good 


Send for this free literature 
Please check: > _ r | 
oO “How to cut costs in your Sh = ~ 
shipping room” 
oO *'6 steps to greater 
taping efficiency” 
oO “The proper care of 
Multiwall Sacks” 


HUDSON PIL? & PAPER CORP. 


Dept. 92, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. f 
nem ee ees 8 8} }§=& SS a ae 
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Zip Goes the Carton 


You will soon be able to open fiber- 
board cartons as easily as you pull the 
cellophane tab on a pack of cigarettes 
or chewing gum. Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., maker of Scotch tape, has de- 
veloped a tape strong enough (350 Ib.) 
to do the job, and a new fully auto- 
matic machine that applies the tape to 
fiberboard blanks faster than one per 
second. 

A narrow tape cuts cleanly through 
the carton’s heavy sides, not merely 
through a cellophane outer wrap as in 
a cigarette pack. This eliminates dam- 
age to contents from opening tools, and 
saves time. 

Cartons can be opened neatly for 
use in floor displays. Divided cartons 
also make two convenient-sized carry- 
out containers. The cartons will be 
manufactured by regular manufacturers. 
Three M will supply tape and ma- 
chine. The equipment is not expected 
to be available for widespread use before 
the second quarter of 1953. 
¢ Source: Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


Now It’s Jewel Point 


People, it seems, love fountain pens. 
There’s always room for one more in 
the pocket, if only it’s a little different 
from the others. 

Thus the rage for ball points since 
the war. The trade figures about 60- 
million have been sold; for a while 
everybody was writing under water and 
making pen-signed carbons whether or 
not they needed them. 

Now Waterman, one of the indus- 
try’s big four, is making a bid for a new 
market with a “jewel point” job. The 
jewel is a sapphire, onl than any 
stone except the diamond. Waterman 
engineers say ink flows more freely 
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It’s good because American coffee roasters are the best 
in the world. To them should go much of the credit for 
your enjoyment of America’s Favorite Beverage. 


For 60 years, we at Otis, McAllister & Co. have been selecting 
and importing fine coffee for the roasters of America. 


With sixteen affiliated offices in the coffee growing 
countries of Central and South America staffed by men 
who have devoted their lives to knowing coffee, Otis has 
contributed much to the development of fine coffee blends. 
Coffee is the economic life blood of many Latin American 
Republics. Coffee means dollars to these countries—enables 
them to buy—and Otis to assist in selling many famous 
American products, such as: Union Die Casting Plumbing 
Specialties, Trinity Portland Cements, Schlueter Household 
Metalware, Smoot-Holman Plumbing Ware, Crosby Chemicals, 
Clow-National Pressure Pipe and Fittings, to mention a few. 


OTIS, MSALLISTER 2&2 Co. 
Established 1892 


Importers of Selected Quality Coffees 
Exporters of Leading American Products 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK - NEW ORLEANS 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 








SUPPOSE YOU WERE “HIRING” A 


CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


Regardless of whether you have previously used consulting 
service, we believe you would want factual answers to the 
following . . . before selecting an organization to serve you: 


Types of Assignments . . . how many and what kinds 
of assignments have they handled? 


Companies Served . . . what type of companies do they 
serve, and in what industries? 


Repeat Assignments . . . what is their record of “repeat 
assignments” from clients, as evidence of satisfactory 
performance? 


Experience and Personnel . . . what special qualifica- 
tions do they offer for handling your particular assign- 
ment? 


Scope of Service . . . do they offer a complete service? 


We have tried to anticipate these 
and other questions—which you 
and other management men might 
have about a consulting service such 
as ours. Some brief answers to these 
questions are contained in a new 
booklet— Consulting Service for 
Management. A copy will be sent FARES 
to interested management men upon 
request—on your business letter- 
head, please. 





THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO. 


AND TRUNDLE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


914 BULKLEY BUILDING + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK + WASHINGTON + CHICAGO 





34 YEARS OF CONSULTING SIRVICE FOR MANAGEMENT 





around the sapphire than it does around 
a metal ball. 

Waterman got the idea as it watched 
the ball point change from a $15 qual- 
ity item to something that retailed 
from 29¢ to $1.69. Waterman’s own 
ball point sold for $1. But the com- 
pany decided that there was room for 
a higher-quality ball point, just as there 
was for higher-quality nibs. 

The result is the $6 jewel point. 
Waterman says the jewel offers a 
cleaner operation; the point can be re- 
tracted into the barrel by a spring 
attachment like a mechanical pencil. 
The barrel is gold-filled, shorter and 
much slimmer than conventional pens. 
e Source: L. E. Waterman Co., 344 
Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 

e Price: $6, tax included; refill cart- 


ridges, $1. 


Machine Snares Debris 


Cleaning out deb inder railings 
and fences used to be a time-consum- 
ing hand operation Now it can be 
done mechanically, with the hydraulic- 
ally operated Side Dozer, developed by 
Huber Mfg. Co. 

The Side Dozer, which attaches to 
Huber’s road-maintenance machines, 
removes sod, gravel, and debris. ‘The 
cutting blade is 48 in. long, 6 in. wide, 
and 4 in. thick. Maximum reach is 72 
in. 

e Source: Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, 
Ohio. 


Squeeze in the Kitchen 


Squeezing kitchen appliances into a 
very limited space is a big problem in 
apartments, motels, and institutions. 
To solve it, Acme-National Refrigera- 
tion Co., Inc., has come up with one 
small unit containing refrigerator, sink, 
and range. 

The Space Master is 30 in. wide, 35 
in. high, 23 in. deep. It has a 4-cu. ft. 
refrigerator—large enough space for a 
small family’s food, ice cubes, and tall 
bottles. The two-burner range can be 
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Why man-made textiles? 


Today's man-made textile fibers bring you thrilling 


new qualities for clothing and home furnishings 


All of the fabrics that go into your clothing, blankets, and 
home furnishings are made of fibers. Whether plant, animal, 
or man-made, these fibers are chemical structures. 

Through the years scientists have developed processes 
that increase the strength, beauty and durability of many of 
nature’s fibers. They also have done much to overcome the 
effects of weather, insects, and disease that often make these 
materials scarce when they are most needed. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE — But scientists are restless— never 
satisfied. From new sources of supply, they sought to cre- 
ate fibers with special qualities. The result has been an ex- 
citing variety of textiles that meet our various needs better 
than they were ever met before. And the chemicals that go 
into the new ones come from such plentiful materials as 
coal, salt, gas—and even air. 


DYNEL IS AN EXAMPLE— Nowhere have these achievements 
been better shown than in dynel— Union Carbide’s new 
fiber that’s made of acrylonitrile and vinyl chloride, chemi- 
cals produced from natural gas. 


Sturdy, yet soft and friendly to the touch, dynel is now 
available to you in the form of blankets, underwear, socks 
and many other products that are mothproof and fire re- 
sistant. Also, they have shape retention, are easily washed, 
and are resistant to shrinkage. 


UCC AND TEXTILE PROGRESS — Dynel is the latest contribu- 
tion to textile progress by the people of Union Carbide. 
More than 20 years ago their mass production of raw mate- 
rials for acetate and rayon helped bring early man-made 
fabrics within the reach of all. And today a variety of UCC 
chemicals serve industry in the production and finishing of 
all forms of textile materials. 

FREE: If you would like additional information about dynel, write 
for free booklet H. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


830 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


————- UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include - 
Dynet TEXTILE FIBERS « BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics « LINDE Oxygen « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals .« HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « Prest-O-Lite Acetylene « PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries « NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 





A complete line of precision microfilmers 
to meet all requirements at lowest cost 


Only Recordak 
gives you this choice 


No one microfilmer can be called the “most 
economical” for every company. 

Requirements vary much too much. Conse- 
quently, a microefilmer which is ideal for one 
company could be an unwise investment down 
the street. 

Recordak, in recognizing this fact, has cre- 
ated its line of microfilmers with all require- 
ments and all budgets in mind. You never have 
to order a microfilmer with features and refine- 
ments which can’t be used profitably! Thus, 
Recordak has made it possible for even the 
smallest companies to gain savings which 
are proportionate to those realized by 


the largest ones. 


It’s easy to judge which one of these precision micro- 
filmers will give you the lowes! operating cost. 


Your local Recordak representative will give you 
the complete side-by-side picture of the Recordak 
line ... analyze your microfilming requirements . . . 
figure every detail of cost every way. In short, give 
you the benefit of Recordak’s unmatched experience 
in matching the needs of thousands of customers. 
All without obligation, of course. 

’ ’ ’ 
So call in your Recordak representative today ... 
or write Recordak for details on the complete line 
of precision microfilmers now offered on an attractive 
purchase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


Note: Complete line of film readers available for 


purchase at extra cost. 
uae 


Mt ' 
"h, 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to business systems 


“Recordak™ is a trade-mark 





The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer records documents down 
one side of the film, then up the other—fronts, or fronts and 
backs, consecutively; accommodates automatic feeder . . . and 
auxiliary film units for recording on the full film width in 
varying reductions. Prices—including one film unit: Purchase, 
$2900; Rental, $60 per mo., including film reader, 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer gives you the 
greatest number of pictures per foot of film; fea- 
tures a built-in automatic feeder . . . and readily 
interchangeable lens kits for microfilming at 4 re- 
duction ratios. Prices—including one lens kit: Pur- 
chase, $1800; Rental, $43.50 per mo., including 
film reader, 


The Recordak Commercial Microfilmer, designed for medium 
requirements, records fronts, or fronts and backs consecutively 
.-. across the full width of the film. Prices—including one film 
unit: Purchase, $950 to $1975, depending upon model; Rental, 
$30-$42.50 per mo., including film reader. 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer records fronts and 
backs of documents, side by side, simultaneously. Ac- 
commodates automatic feeder and auxiliary film units for 
recording down one side of film, up other, and for full- 
width recording. Prices—including one film unit: Pur- 
chase, $3600; Rental, $70 per mo., including film reader. 


All prices quoted 
are subject to 
change without notice. 


The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is the ideal machine 
for light requirements. It photographs documents up to 
11 x 14 inches instantaneously . . . across full width of 
film. A film reader is an integral part of this unit. Pur- 
chase Price, $1250; Rental Price, $20 per mo, 














This is Taylor Fibre Co. 
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There’s a Taylor 
Sales Office 


located in 


this man can be important to you... 


1 Glass Silicone 


Phenol, Glass Melamir € 


Laminates—availabl 


He is the Taylor Sales Engineer. 
et 2 P tubes, rods 
With his experience and knowledge of lami- — 
and strips 
nated plastics, and with the complete facili- _— 


Asheville, N.C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wise. 
Jersey City, NJ. 
Vew York, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tolland, Conn, 


VULCANIZED FIBRE © TAYLOR INSULATION 


ties of two modern Taylor plants at his 
disposal, he is ready to step in and help 
your engineers find ways and means to 
make your product detter with Taylor 


Laminated Plastics. 


By working shoulder to shoulder with your 
design and production personnel, he’ll help 


solve that “tough one”’ with one or more of 


the many grades of Taylor Vulcanized 
Fibre, Taylor Insulation, and Taylor 


He’ll point out, too, how T scompletely- 


equipped Fabricating Di can quickly 
turn out precision-mad¢ s having the 
exact physical, electri hemical and 
mechanical properties sary for your 


busy production schedules 


So why not call in an experienced Taylor 


Sales Engineer now? Le explain how 
your product can be made better... at 


. lower cost. There’s no ob! ion, of course. 


This comprehensive 24-page booklet literally brings the entire Taylor Organiza 


to your fingertips — 


Laminated Plastics are made... 


. tells in words and pictures how the many Taylor 


shows you how you can use these basic material 


make your product better. Write today for a copy of booklet 11B. 


SINCE ise) 


TAYLOR FIBRE CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. * LA VERNE, CALIF. 


PHENOL, SILICONE & MELAMINE LAMINATE 





« FABRICATED PARTS 


fitted for either gas or electric opera- 
tions. The sink is 144 in. x 144 in. by 
6 in. and has a stainless steel top. The 
mechanism is easy to reach from the 
front. 

¢ Source: Acme-National Refrigeration 
Co., Inc., 29-24 40th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

* Price: $364.95. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Silitex SF is a powder that, when 
mixed with water and applied to 
masonry, forms a decorative, colored 
coating that protects against dampness 
and scepage. The powder, a mixture 
of silicones and metallic compounds, 
was developed by Prima Products, Inc., 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
* 


A conveyer-belt weighing system, capa- 
ble of electronically adding, subtract- 
ing, and recording the tons per hour 
of material delivered to one or more 
points, has been developed jointly by 
Trans-Weigh Co., Wayne, Pa., and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘The new system can 
also control the blending of several 
different materials on the belt. 

. 
A snap-on lens attachment for any 25- 
watt to 100-watt bulb is being intro- 
duced by Coast to Coast Products, 
Ludlow, Mass. The company claims 
it triples the intensity of the light 
when directed at any given sppt. Price 
is $1. 

. 
An insulating firebrick, made of vermic- 
ulite and clay binders, has been intro- 
duced by Zonolite Co., 135 S$. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Il]. The manufacturer 
claims it has an éxtremely low thermal 
conductivity, which prevents excess 
heat loss in continuous or intermittent 
furnace operations, results in fuel sav- 
ings. 

. 
A horizontal broaching machine, which 
will work at speeds of 150 rpm. or 
more, has been developed by Lapointe 
Machine Co., Hudson, Mass. It is of- 
fered with strokes ranging from 60 in. 
to 200 in. It can be equipped with 
drives up to 200 hp. for powerful, 
high-speed broaching to remove a lot 
of material in the shortest possible 
time. 

° 
A plastic lawn sprinkler, which you can 
twine around flower beds, trees, or over 
a hillside, is being introduced by An- 
drews Sprinklers, 6612 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. It looks like a 
flat hose with tiny holes punched in it. 
Price is $2.50 for 20 ft. length, $4.75 
for 50 ft. 
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Does this belong on 
managements desk? 


Yes... Because mechanized materials 
handling today offers management its 
biggest opportunity for cutting costs 
... Speeding production. 

And, whatever your business, if you 
move materials from one point to an- 
other...and employ as many as 3 men 
atit...you can cut your handling costs 
from 50 to 75%. Let us tell you how 
Yale materials handling equipment is 
saving money and manpower in every 
one of America’s basic industries, 


Send for FREE booklet 
iving you the Picture 
tory of Yale Materials 

Handling Equipment 


YALE 








YALE has the answers: 


What's the first step in mechanizing 
handling operations in an older plant? 
How did Yale equipment reduce han- 
dling hours 58% in the rubber industry? 
Which Yale Truck is specially designed 
to operate in areas too confined for con- 
ventional trucks? 

What exclusive feature in Yale Indus- 


trial Trucks lengthens clutch life 3 to 6 
times...eliminating costly “downtime”? 











Materials Handling 





Equipment 


YALE is a registered trade mark of 


City. State. 





The Yale &@ Towne Manufacturing Co. 


In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
Box 337—Postal Station ‘A’ ~ 


A’'—Toronto 


Ce a eee THIS COUPON TODAY— — — — — 
The Manufacturing Co., Dept. 1411 | 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 
How can YALE materials handling equipment save 
money for me? 

Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment. the 


tw. —. an cde eae 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAVERS + HAND TRUCKS + HAMD AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS 





























Easy-moving for TV sets! 


The TV set you buy should be easy-to- 
move ... 80 you can position it for com- 
fortable viewing, and prevent harmful 
jolting when you move it. Make sure it’s 
easy-to-:..ove by insisting on a set 
equipped with easy-rolling Bassick “Dia- 
mond-Arrow” Casters. Easy, quiet roll- 
ing action is assured by Bassick’s pat- 
ented “two-level” ball-bearing construc- 
tion. It also pays to look for Bassick 
Rubber-Cushion Glides or Casters on all 
the furniture you buy, 

for this TV age de- 

mands easy move- 

ment of furniture 

without damage to 

floors and rugs. 


Easy- moving 
for furniture! 


To make your furniture move with ease 
and protect floors, simply attach Bassick 
Rubber-Cushion Glides on the legs. Their 
base is polished hardened steel . . . broad, 
flat, and cushioned in rubber . . . features 
that save wear and tear on floors and 
rugs. If your TV set’s not “on wheels,” 
put on Bassick Casters or Glides. Most 
hardware stores can sup- 

“Th {ply you. 
: THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. In 
: = e Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


Bassick a 


A DIVISION OF iS 
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Suburbanites who work around the house and garden need a . 


Quiet Newcomer: the 


Consider the problem of a typical 
suburban homeowner who’s thinking 
of buying himself a new car: He does 
a lot of work around his house and 
garden over the weekends, so he wants 
a car that’s roomy enough to haul lum 
ber and fertilizer in from town. At 
the same timc, he wants a car that’s 
good-looking cnough for everyday driv- 
ing. 

A two-door coupe, he figures, is out 
of the question. A big sedan might be 
roomy enough, but he knows he'll 
ruin the upholstery if he piles hardware 
and supplies on the back seat. A 
quarter-ton truck would serve admirably 
for hauling purposes, but he couldn't 
use it for visiting his business friends 
or taking his wife to the movies. Nor 
does he want a station wagon; it’s too 
expensive, and his neighbor has told 
him that the wood pancling scratches 
easily, develops rattles, and is poor pro- 
tection in case of an accident. 

But his case isn’t hopeless. Over 
the past four years, with almost no in- 


NASH’S Greenbriar: $2230 with accessories. 


dustry-wide fanfa manufacturers 
have developed a new body style to fill 
his needs. This quict intruder on the 
scene combines the good looks and all 
steel construction of the sedan with the 
roomy cargo spa f the station 
wagon. Its nam¢ utility car. 

¢ Slow Motion—Normally, you'd ex 
pect that an enti w kind of body 
styling: such as thi ould be getting 
some hot and h« promotion. But 
such isn’t the case. Why? 

It’s not because manufacturers lack 
faith in the utility They're sure it’s 
a worthwhile project. In fact, the utility 
models of both Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and 
Chrysler Corp. are the personal ideas 
of top executives: Henry J. Kaiser, chair 
man of K-F, and K. T. Keller, at that 
time president of Chrysler, were the 
original thinkers in cach case. 

What, then, is trouble? Mainly, 
the shortage of steel for nondefense 
manufacturing. As the automakers sec 
it, there’s little in building up 
demand for a new type of car when 


K-F’S Traveler: $2759 without. 
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* 
we? 


. car that doubles as a truck. They're swinging toa... 


ll-Purpose Utility Car 


existing demand for established types 
is already, wolfing up all the steel they 
can get. Further, utility cars haven't 
yet had a big-scale market test. When 
materials are short, you don’t pour them 
into an untested product—no matter 
how much you may think of it—-when 
you have a hungry lineup of proven 
products to take care of. 

This factor, in turn, has given rise 
to another one: Because manufacturers 
are turning utility cars out only in 
small quantities, the cost of each car 
is higher than it would be under full- 
scale production. This, manufacturers 
think, has probably slowed down sales 
of what utility cars they have turned 
out. In any case, it has kept the util- 
ity models from getting a fair trial. 
¢ Production—Still, manufacturers can 
point to some figures and trends to 
back up their faith in the new type of 
Car. 

In the first place, they say, the 
market has readily taken up the cars 
they have made until now. In the 


PLYMOUTH’S Suburban: $2330 without. 
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second place, manufacturers have been 
able to jack up output of station wagons 
and utility cars (figured in the same 
category) without causing anything 
that looked like a glut of the market. 
According to Ward’s Automotive Year- 
book, Detroit made 57,000 low-priced 
vehicles in this group in 1949, 70,000 
in 1950, 95,000 in 1951. Manufacturers 
take this to mean that there’s still plenty 
of room for expansion. 

Compared to 1951’s output of almost 
3-million vehicles in the low-price field, 
the station wagon-utility car figure 
doesn’t look like a very big operation— 
only 3.3% of the total. 

But manufacturers expect that it will 
grow. And most of that growth, they 
think, will come from utility cars rather 
than station wagons. “The volume 
of the station wagon has always ebbed 
and flowed,” says A. vander Zee, vice- 
president of Chrysler. “It has never 
been too important and volume was al- 
ways quite low.” When full-scale out- 
put of utility cars begins, manufac- 


FORD'S Ranch Wagon: $2208 without. 





Another Clarage Installation 
in One of America’s* Largest 
Industrial Enterprises 


Above you see one of the twelve 
Clarage improved Exhausters on 
a vital-to-production dust col- 
lecting job in Monroe, Mich. plant 
of the Ford Motor Company. 

These fans operate in connection 
with twelve American Air Filter Com- 
pany's Roto-Clone installations. 

Ford Motor Company has used 
Clarage equipment for over a 
quarter century. 

Counting all of this Company's 
plants, well over a thousand Clarage 


fans are now han- 
“97 


dling the many and 
varied air handling 
OF AMERICA’S 
100 LARGEST 


requirements of this 
leading automotive 
and defense materiel 
CORPORATIONS | manufacturer. 
@ wsers of 

Secane eqvise You can RELY on 
ment... This | Clarage equipment 
ptt ge. high | tO give you econom- 
quality ae reti- | ical service for a long 
able lormance . 

of ie Gaaeets time to come. 














YOU CAN RELY ON 


HEADQUARTERS For 
AIR HANDLING & CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
601 Porter St., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


IN CANADA: 
Coneda Fans, Ltd., 4285 Richliev $t., Montreal 
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AT MANILA ELECTRIC COMPANY IT’S 


FEDERAL NOARK’ CONTROL CENTERS 





Federal Noark Control Centers re- 
cently installed at the Rockwell Sta- 
tion, Manila Electric Co., Manila, 
P.1. Engineers: Gilbert Associates, 
Reading, Pa. (Right): The modern 
Rockwell Station of Manila Electric 
Company. 


THERE'S A BIG REASON why Federal Noark Control Centers are 
the leading choice of electrical engineers! Even a quick comparison 
shows that these control centers are complete, and thus a lot easier 
to install. And then, throughout their working lives, they are easier 
to service .. . easier to expand and rearrange . . . easier to relocate, 
if that becomes necessary. 


Design and engineering leadership 


The amazing growth of Federal Noark as a manufacturer of a wide 
range of electric light and power equipment is very largely the 
result of advanced engineering and design. Time and again, in the 
last few years, Federal Noark has introduced new devices and radi- 
cal improvements that have out-moded standard equipment and 
vastly simplified installation and maintenance. 

Federal Noark plants across the country 
The demand for Federal Noark products has necessitated the 
continual increase of manufacturing facilities. In addition, the de- 
velopment of mass production techniques has effected important 
economies which are reflected in lower prices. 
Federal Noark’s six big plants are already 
stretched to the uttermost of capacity. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL NOARK { 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio. 
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a“ 


. . . felt that a station 
wagon wasn’t comfortable 
enough. . .” 


UTILITY CARS starts on p. 64 


turers think, the story may be different. 

e Early Days—It’s hard to trace exactly 
where the utility car originally came 
from. Some types look like station 
wagons, other types like four-door se 
dans (pictures, page 64-65). Some statis- 
ticians class utility cars and station 
wagons together; others think of them 
as separate types. In some states, utility 
cars are classed as commercial vehicles; 
in others, as passenger cars. Thus, the 
genealogy is confused 

Probably the first standard-sized util- 
ity cars as we know them today were 
put out in 1949 by Kaiser-lrazer and 
Chrvsler’s Plymouth Division. It’s a 
toss-up, between those two, as to who 
was first. 

Henry J. Kaiser’s id is to improve 
on the station wagon. He felt that a 
station wagon wasn’t ymfortable as 
a passenger car. When you wanted to 
get extra cargo space, you had to unbolt 
the rear seat and pull it out. Further, 
Kaiser felt, the station wagon was noisy 
and drafty, and maintenance costs were 
high. So he called is top engineers 
and together they d: ed up the util- 
ity sedan. 

“The first model (1949) had a cargo 
area 6 ft., 8 in. long with the tailgate 
closed, and 46 in between the 
rear-wheel wells. The space was made 
by folding the rear seat against the 
floor and up against the front seat. The 
car itself looked much like an ordinary 
sedan. 

e The Suburban—Plymouth’s model, 
which came out at t same time, 
looked more like a station wagon. The 
company now has t versions: the 
Suburban, and the 1ewhat plushier 
and higher-priced S which Ply 
mouth calls the Suburban’s “country 
club cousin’). 

The Suburban equipped to 
withstand rough treatment. Upholstery 
is of vinyl-resin fal ishable and 
waterproof. Cargo a in be washed 
down with a hose without any damage 
to the interior of tl r. As in most 
utility cars, cargo 5} is cleared by 
folding up the back seat—rather than 
by removing it, as in a station wagon. 

To simplify entering and stepping 
out of the rear, Plymouth’s new Subur- 
bans and Savoys will have a different 
front-seat arrangement. Instead of di- 
viding the back rest of the seat down 
the middle, it’s split two-thirds, one- 
third. 

e Statistics—At present, most utility 
cars are priced higher than standard 
four-door sedans of the same manufac- 
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FIRST FOR FASTER FORGING 
of More Power for America 


This giant draw bench, installed by Babcock & Wilcox for 
making vital parts of power plant boilers, introduces into 
America a unique method for faster forming of hollow 
forgings for the high pressure-high temperature condi- 
tions of modern steam generating units. 


This method uses less steel, is quicker and more flexible 
than previous procedures . . . heavy piping and hollow 
boiler parts up to 35 inches outside diameter with 41/,-inch 
walls and 22 feet long are forged with great speed. 


Growing demand for low-cost electricity requires higher 
operating pressures and temperatures in power plant 
boilers to derive the most energy from common fuels 
burned. Babcock & Wilcox, looking ahead with the 
nation’s electric utilities, has expanded facilities, trained 
personnel and ideas to prepare for power’s future. 





ss KILOWATTS in PRODUCTION! 


A battery of large size “Buffalo” Dondle Inlet induced 
Draft Fans in a large eastern power station. 


Efficient draft is half the battle in lowering 
the cost of power production, and many 
a firm has won this battle by installing 
“Buffalo” Draft Fans. First, because they are 
efficient — save on driving power. Second, 
because they are long-lived on industry’s 
most severe fan job. For instance, the 
“Buffalo” Induced Draft Fans shown above 
are handling a continuous storm of hot, 
abrasive fly-ash. “Buffalo” Draft Fans are 
built ‘for endurance. Housings and rotors 
are heavy steel plate. Shafts and bearings 
are oversize. And all parts are accessible 
for inspection and servicing. Why not 
write now for Bulletin 3750 

and see the full line of 

“Buffalo” Draft Fans 

that are cutting power 

costs by reducing time- 

out for maintenance 

and repair. 


5s’ 
lo FIRST FOR FANS 


wG 
BUFFALO E COMPANY 


1458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PUBLISHERS OF "FAN ENGINEERING” HANDBOOK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 





“... to find out what kinds 
of people are buying its 
Suburbans . . .” 


UTILITY CARS starts on p. 64 


turer. The Plymouth Suburban, for 
instance, costs about $200 more than 
Plymouth’s big sedan. The Savoy runs 
about $115 higher th the Suburban. 
(Prices under pictures on pages 64-65 
are the Detroit-deli d cost to the 
buyer.) 

e A Growing Operation—The Plymouth 
sales figures are a good indicator of the 
popularity of utility cars. The company 
has made no _ wood-paneled station 
wagons for several years. In Ward's 
current statistics on station wagon pro- 
duction, therefore, al] Plymouth’s 
listed output is in utility cars—the Sub- 
urban and Savoy. 

Plymouth got into the act in 1949, 

with 20,000 utility cars. That put it 
in fourth place among station wagon 
makers. In 1950, it climbed to third 
place, with 28,000. Last year it hit the 
top, with 45,000 utility cars. It was 
then accounting for about 23% of the 
industry's production of station wagons 
and utility cars. 
e Market—To find out what kinds of 
people are buying its Suburbans and 
Savoys, Plymouth has run a spot survey 
of 250 sales. Of these, 35% were “clean 
deal’”’—that is, they involved no trade- 
ins—indicating to Plymouth officials 
that a lot of its customers are moving 
into the two-car bracket. Another 15% 
involved trade-ins of earlier Suburban 
and Savoy models; the balance in- 
volved trade-ins of other makes and 
body types. 

Significantly, 12 of the 250 sales 
were to military personnel. They 
bought the utility cars, Plymouth fig- 
ures, because they're subject to frequent 
change of address. They need a car 
with cargo space f noving luggage 
and household good 
e Uses—The utility car has other uses 
besides those of a moving van. In its 
original promotional material, Plym- 
outh listed 101 different jobs its Sub- 
urban and Savoys could do. Later, the 
company found that owners’ imagina- 
tions had run the list even higher. 

Part of the car’s popularity comes 
from the mounting do-it-yourself trend 
(BW—Jun.14’52,p60 When people 
build things and paint things them- 
selves, they need a car with roomy 
cargo space to carry their supplies 
around. Another factor is the shift of 
population toward the outlying suburbs 
(BW—Dec.22’51,p73)—where house- 
wives are likely to be a long way 
from the nearest shopping center, and 
where the homeowner may have a big- 
ger house and garden to take care of. 
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@ The battery filling nozzle shown 
at the right was made of good 
18/8 stainless steel... but this 
is the way it looked after only 
a two week beating from 12% 
sulphuric acid ! 


The battery manufacturer had a real headache on his 
hands. Hard rubber nozzles used previously resisted 
the acid but broke easily, sometimes as high as 10 
per day. And when a nozzle broke, it tied up the 
production line 30 minutes or more. 


Then he solved his problem by changing to nozzles 
made from Carpenter No. 20—the super stainless 
steel that handles sulphuric acid and a host of other 
strong corrodents. The left photo shows a Stainless 
No. 20 nozzle after five months’ use. There is no 
sign of corrosion. 

If you have a product or a process where corrosion 
is a problem, put Carpenter experience to work for 
you. Distributors are located in major cities from 
coast to coast. The Carpenter Steel Company, Alloy 
Tube Division, Union, N. J. 


Export Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co., Port Washington, N.Y, “CARSTEELCO” 


- guaranteed on every shipment 
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TRUCK TRAFFIC... 


...more than doubled each 10 years 
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1933 1935 


Sources 


Auto Mirs. Assn. 


1937 1939 194) 1943 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


1945 


1947 


American Trucking Assn 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Where Do Trucks Go From Here? 


Uhe average motorist thinks of trucks 
on the highway as little more than hair- 
raising hazards. To him, they seem to 
increase daily in numbers. And _ he’s 
right; they do. 

In fact, the trucking industry has 
grown to be a tremendous economic 
giant. It is the second-largest employer 
in the U.S.—second only to agricul- 
ture—with more than 6-million workers 
on its payroll. It hauls more than 133- 
billion ton-miles a year (chart). 

Such a vast movement along the na- 
tion’s highways is obviously a growing 
problem for the motorist. But it is a 
great deal more than that. This week 
highway officials and industry people ad- 
mitted it has created some serious prob- 
lems for the states, the federal govern- 
ment—and for the industry itself. 
¢ Loose-Jointed—One reason for this is 
that the trucking industry is probably 
one of the most loosely organized busi- 
nesses in the U.S. Few other industries 
know as little about or have as little 
direct control over al! of their fingers. 


70 


There is no central authority, no 
single data-collecting or coordinating 
agency to keep track of all of the 9,035,- 
754 trucks registered in 1951. Only cer- 
tain interstate carriers, which are under 
the economic thumb of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have to report 
details of their movements. And they 
add up only to somewhat over 1-million 
of all the trucks in use. 
¢ Scattered—Why has such a large in- 
dustry had so little organization? 

In the main it’s because trucking, 
which started out as a chaotic, catch- 
as-catch-can business in the early 1900s 
is still essentially a small-business opera- 
tion. More than half of the trucks are 
owned by individuals who have just one 
truck. 
¢ In High Gear—Up to now the indus- 
try has got along very well in this loose- 
knit fashion. It has expanded at a ter- 
rific rate. Registrations jumped from a 
little over 1-million in 1920 to around 
4.5-million by 1940. They crossed the 
9-million line last vear. 


f cargo hauled 
same curve up- 
times the volume 
the 

ins bigger trucks 


Ton-mileage (a t 
one mile) followed t 
ward. ‘Today it is six 
of 1920, far outst: 
vehicle miles. This n 
and is important because revenues are 
determined by ton-miles and expenses 
largely by vehicle miles. How important 
it is shows up in part in the steady in- 
crease in intercity revenues of common 
carriers, which rose from under $600- 
million in 1939 t than $3-billion 
in 1950. 
¢ Good Climate—A 
combined to enabl 
make these leaps and 
them are inherent 
Highly important ha 
flexibility. It can go 
To the shipper this means faster serv- 
ice and shorter transit time—which in 
turn means less handling of cargo and 
less inventory the shipper has to keep 
on hand. 

Then, too, the 
adaptable cargowise. It 


rise in 


umber of things 
the industry to 
bounds. Many of 
truck itself. 

been the truck’s 
inywhere, anytime. 


the 


truck is extremely 
can carry anv 
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Let a 


Du Pont Paint Expert 


make this 


FREE SCIENTIFIC 


COLOR SURVEY 


of your plant 


Complete, personalized painting 


bmitted in this 





portfolie at no cost or obligation to you. 





See for yourself how 


DU PONT COLOR CONDITIONING 


improves efficiency, safety and morale... 
yet costs no more than ordinary maintenance painting 


Thousands of industrial plants and 
commercial and public buildings are 
saving on painting dollars today by 
placing all of their problems in the 
hands of expert Du Pont paint spe- 
cialists. It will pay you, too, to put 
scientific Du Pont Color Condition- 
ing to work. 

Here are some of the dividends that 


DU PONT PAINTS 


Chemically Engineered 
to do the job better 


080% AnwnIver3sar77 


Du Pont Color Conditioning pays: 
in factories, office buildings, schools 
and hospitals it provides better see- 
ing and working conditions . . . helps 
raise the standards of efficiency, safe- 
ty and morale. In stores, restaurants, 
hotels and apartments, it makes use 
of human psychological reaction to 
color to attract patronage . . . stimu- 


late traffic . . . sell more merchandise. 

Let a Du Pont paint expert make 
acomplete analysis of your particular 
painting needs, make complete color 
recommendations, help solve the 
problem of protecting valuable ma- 
chinery with specialized Du Pont 
finishes. For furtherinformation, mail 
the coupon below. 





Name. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Finishes Division, Dept. BW-211, Wilmington, Del. 

I’m interested in Color Conditioning for ( ) industrial plant; ( _) hospital; 
( ) hotel or apartment building; ( ) school; ( ) restaurant; ( ) store; 
( ) office building. Please send further information and have a Du Pont 
maintenance-painting expert arrange for an appointment. 

(Offer not good outside continental United States) 





Title 





Firm 




















in WIRE ROPE, too 
specialized use calls for 
the RIGHT KIND of muscle 


Tough, wiry muscles stand the Rocky Mountain 


Bighorn in good stead; give him the sure-footed 
agility he must have to survive on almost impass- 
able heights. 


In wire rope, too, the right kind of muscle is 
mighty important... because different uses pre- 
sent different problems of wear and tear. Bending 
fatigue. Abrasion. Shock stress. Load strain. Each 
requires wire rope with the right construction 

and lay; the right grade of steel and size of wire to 
best withstand the destructive forces encountered. 


Complete quality control from ore to finished 
rope; long experience and specialized know-how 
—these are your assurance that in Wickwire Rope 
you always get the proper combination of physical 
properties for long-lasting, reliable service on 

your particular job. For full information see your 
Wickwire Rope distributor or contact our near- 
est sales office. 


A YELLOW TRIANGLE 
ON THE REEL 
IDENTIFIES 
WICK WIRE ROPE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION— Abilene (Tex.) - Denver - Houston - Odessa (Tex.) - Phoenix- Salt Lake City- Tulsa 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION— Los Angeles - Oakland - Portland - San Francisco - Seattle - Spokane 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION— Boston - Buffalo - Chattanooga - Chicago - Detroit - Emlenton (Pa.)- New York - Philadelphia 


WICKWIRE ROPE 
(FI 
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OLIVE HILL 


THE WORLD’S BEST 
BLAST FURNACE BRICK! 


Outve Hitt blast furnace brick have 
lined more blast furnaces than any 
other brand, and Ottve Hitt-lined 
furnaces have produced more than 
half of all the iron made in the United 
States. Oxtve Hitt holds the most 
records for daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly output and for greatest tonnage 
and length of service. 


Reasons For Top Quality 
The unrivalled, industry-wide record 
of OLIVE HILL is due to: unique fireclay 
and superior processing. Grefco produces 
Ottve Hitt—from Kentucky fireclay, 
unmatched in suitability for blast fur- 
nace brick—using constant control of 
every step: scientific grain sizing, ef- 
ficient methods of de-airing, special 
brick-sizing, and accurately controlled 
burning. 


OLIVE HILL Regular and HI-FIRED 
The temperature at which OLIve HILL 
is burned gives brick of high refrac- 
toriness, high density, low porosity, 
good resistance to carbon disintegra- 
tion, excellent resistance to abrasion, 
and high ability to carry load. OLIve 
Hitt Hi-Firep (Cone 18) brick are 
virtually immune to carbon disinte- 


gration, and have even greater density, 


lower porosity, and higher resistance to 
abrasion and deformation under load. 

Whether you prefer OLIVE HILL or 
Otive Hitt HI-FiReED, or a combina- 
tion, you may be sure that OLIVE HILL 
will give you the world’s best value in 
blast furnace brick. 








Gasoline... 


made with brick? 


@ Down the old dirt road with goggle and duster . . . thanks 
to gasoline made with brick! For half a century now, we've been 
seeing the sights thanks to this fuel—and thanks to the refrac- 
tory brick, and other refractory products, that made it possible. 

By pipe-line, tanker and train, the crude oil goes to the great 
refineries of the nation . . . to the heaters, the catalytic cracking 
and polymerization plants... to the isomerization and treat- 
ing units. 

All along the way Grefco offers quality refractories to bring 
you your modern gasoline. Grefco fireclay brick, plastics and 
castables, insulating materials, scores of other items that serve 
in the furnaces and boilers and heat generating vessels . . . even 
the chimneys. 

The petroleum refining industry has come to depend upon 
Grefco for superior products, quantity and dependability—cou- 
pled with skilled engineering advice and wide research facilities. 


If there’s heat in your business, get in touch with Grefco! 


GENERAL 


ij) REFRACTORIES 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 





state commerce. A contract carrier must 
get an operating permit from ICC; he 
doesn’t have to file specific rates, but 
must report a schedule of minimum 
rates. 

The exempt carriers also do busi- 
ness interstate, but they are subject only 
to ICC safety regulations. They in- 
clude special-service trucks, such as 
newspaper delivery _ trucks, trucks 
owned and operated by co-ops, and car- 
riers that haul agricultural commod- 
ities and fish. There are about twice 
; as many exempt carriers as contract 

TEI Ee [ae and common carriers combined. 
PROVIDES ELECTRIC POWER FOR THESE ESSENTIAL USES— |, GS Os eh 
1. Automatic heat. Oil, gas, and coal furnaces. 2. Electric water system. (If you have moving =. tank “As ks. automobile 


your own well). 3. Home freezer and refrigerator. 4, Lights, radio, etc. 5, Electric range carriers. There are about eight times 
—— as many common 4s ontract carricrs. 
Their rates, routes, and sometimes com- 


ONAN engine-driven electric plants pic modities carried are set up by ICC. 
1 


hep homes patio, poment costly damage due They are the ones that are actually en- 
to freezing of water and heating systems when aged i > transportation business. 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns interrupt Se " 
electric power. = built; fit into small I 
space in garage or basement. Easily, inexpen- : i wn 
sively — up ™, present wiring. Can be ’ Hl. Bearing Be 
equipped to start and stop automatically; pro- , Over the years sizes and weights of 
tect your home in b 7 . 5: igs re“ $19 ~< 

y ee oes on these trucks have been increasing 


i ‘ ea : , : —o 

FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! Model 305CK, 3500 > dale. steadily. Twenty cars ago about five 
gesoline models: 1,000 to 35,000 trucks in 100 had axle weights of more 

Write for information watts. Diesel models: 3,000 to 55,000. than 18,000 Ib.; today 10 in 100 have, 

according to the Bureau of Public 


DBD. W. ONAN & SONS INC. Roads. 


All the while trucks have been get- 
ting bigger and heavier, the nation’s 
roads have been rapidly deteriorating. 
A lot of the blame has been shoved 
on the trucks. The railroads, and some- 


GIVE ..as one connoisseur to another..a tare treat int \ ‘ies the public, scream’ that the 


truckers are not paying a fair share of 

- the costs. The truckers say they are. 
inest Im orted heeses RARELY FOUND | Nobody can prove it « ither way. 

IN AMERICA e Weight-Mileage—In the middle are 

Here are those inimitable tangs and flavors, so talked of by those who know Europe the states. Highway ost money, and 

apd foe ches! We have selend sad gifeéckagnd he bea” the seul. wal Eerpens | it is largely the states’ responsibility 

through license 


associates, yourself — as a compliment in ‘‘perfect taste’’ ! to find ways and mean 
GIFT ASSORTMENTS FOR QUICK SELECTION FOR YOUR ENTIRE LIST and registration fees. gas line taxes, and 


INTERNATIONAL PACKAGE 57.95 prepaid other levies. Their problem is to ap- 


For all educated palates on your list an “‘international tour’’ in i » oO imong , 

finest cheeses! Generously full packed, trimly boxed. portion the costs an ng all highw ay 

SUNTZERLAND the genuine Emmentbaler users so that each group of vehicles 

DENMARK ...incomparable Flora Danica and King Christian of e its fai are 

regally bold flavor by ety Fa pays its fair share. 

STALY sharp, tangy, grated Pecorino Romano There has been a growing conviction 
..Supreme Cheddar, ripened two years for rea) bite . . 

PLUS the Jewel Box—sparkling, connoisseur selection of 20 tight- on the part of the ites, and the pub- 

packed wedges, 10 best processed cheeses: Cheddars, Swiss cheeses, lic, that the heavy trucks are in large 

other zestful choices, each in bright flavor-sealing gold foil. Plastic part responsible for t breaking up of 

P yw the ore g 


gift box of many after uses. 

ighways, hat therefore they 
 emnnany sername anes pare DANISH TUE Sais chia dock af ie we 

Gourmet Selections - of-the- meh Td te enaihin aead 
: nah: Ont, ‘ PACKAGE load. This has led to another, gradu- 
ese gift plans are a clever but simple way to keep $ . seine > 
remembering ...and remembered! You delight true | 4 95 ated highway-use tax for trucks, based 

fanciers with cheeses sent in months they're at their hu prepaid on weight and mileage. 


delectable, flavorsome peak. Each package includes a : 
find of the season’’ for surprise and extra pleasure. ‘ys Because to e More to Come—Truckers are fighting 


c many ep- . . 
3-MONTH GIFT PLAN 16.95 : cures "finest cheeses’ the weight-distance principle tooth and 
At Christmas your friends receive the International means Danish, we ail. < , ; uc . 
Package described above; in February, the French % coaxed these masterpieces to our shores. nail, and will continue to do so. They 
Package. with a supreme Camembert. 3 great mellow A jee selection, complimenting giver insist that such a tax is unfair, and that 
oquefort, a rare natural Gruyere; and in March, the and gifted. SAMSOE: From Island o ins : : : 
epicurean Danish Package, also described above. Samsoe, creamy firm, like Swiss, trea- it is uneconomical for the states to 


4 sured for nutty, aromatic flavor. KING administer. They lso clain ‘ 
Stent GR Pn $28.75 pet. Voor Reeed Gift Plan $48.58 ppd. CHRISTIAN. Royally bold tang, caraway ad inister e _ 1 that it 


_— | Send Yous Uist New for dndiai. sharpened ;; delicately sweet aftertaste. creates highway barriers between states 
" ua ac 5 . nt 4 
Cheese ee erento %  LLORA DANICA: Linger long to sense its | and is weakening the foundations of 


(limited use). 6. Water heater. 7. Sump pump. 


8323 University Avenue $ 











Plans. These fine imports % buttery smooth texture, delicate blue ; 
are limited in supply. veining... it's the world’s best! PLUS a reciprocity, a principle they are jealously 
cent PORT du SALUD 5 ; 


HOUSE 4 $5956S666650688 magni 
HILLSIDE, WW. J. * Phone Elizabeth 4-0068 Mall Orders Filled Promptiy, Baceaditionally Guaranteed Nine states now have specific taxes 


guarding. 
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BLAW-KNOX IS engineering 








The people with whom we do business know us for 
excellence of engineering and quality of product. 


The many different products which we design and 
make, and the numerous industries which we serve (food, 
construction, metal producing, chemicals, radio, television 
—to mention a few) require staffs of technicians whose 
engineering skills run the gamut of the profession. And 
there are hundreds of such men at Blaw-Knox. 

The technique of utilizing this skill—turning it into 
salable product—is the responsibility of the men (all 
engineers) who manage and run the ten divisions and nine 
big plants that comprise Blaw-Knox Company. 

Blaw-Knox is engineering—/from top to bottom—and its 
productive genius is a service that world-wide industry 
knows and uses. 


BLAW-KNOX Company 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING > PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Branch Offices: Birmingham 3, Alabama; Chicago 3, Illinois; Philadelphia 3, Pennsyl- 
vania; New York 17, New York; San Francisco 5, California; Washington 5, D.C; 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma; Export—New York 17, New York 


AND SOME OF THEIR PRopucts 
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Success stories of 
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CARBOLOY 


Nowy, thumb-smashing star- 
drilling and other inefficient 
techniques of drilling masonry 
now go by the board. Improved 
Carboloy “Live-Spiral’’ Ma- 
sonry Drill, with the right com- 
bination of narrow “‘land” and 
fast spiral, lifts dust from hole 
as fast as it is drilled. There is 
no packing of dust in hole or 
drili-flute, no binding, no stall- 
ing, no hole-cleaning delay. 
(This new drill, in popular 
sizes, will soon be on dealers’ 
shelves everywhere. Ask for it.) 


SIMPLE IDEA MAKES MASONRY DRILLING EASY 


It’s no trick today to drill a hole in masonry. Carboloy engineers long ago 
pioneered rotary drilling of concrete, slate, brick—all manner of masonry. 
And year by year they have contributed better drill design, making the 


job faster, easier. 


But the problem of lifting drilling 
holes has remained a stumper. 


dust rapidly and cleanly from vertical 


Now, following much Carboloy research and experimentation, comes the 
new, improved 1953 Carboloy “Live-Spiral’’ Drill for home, trade and 
industrial use. It’s a carbide-tipped masonry drill with the right combina- 
tion of narrow “land” and fast spiral. It makes masonry drilling quicker, 


easier, more accurate; lifts drilling 


dust from hole with speed and surety 


+ + » prevents packing and stalling. 
MASTERS IN METALS 


Carboloy engineering, tearmed with the famed 
family of Carboloy created-metals, helps 
build better products, lower production costs 
throughout industry. s Carboloy Ce- 
mented Tungsten Carbide for cutting tools, 
dies, wear resistance; new Grade 608 Chrome 
Carbide for high resistance to corrosion or 
erosion combined with good abrasion re- 
sistance. 

In addition, there is Carboloy Hevimet, 50% 
heavier than lead, machineable, with high 


““Carboloy’’ and **Live-Spirai’’ are 


tensile strength; and Carboloy Permanent 
Magnets, self-contained sources of high 
energy that never fail 

Why not check with a Carboloy engineer for 
latest specification and application data on 
versatile Carboloy created-metals? 

And look to Carboloy metallurgists, too, for 
continued pioneering in even broader fields 
of use for these and other Carboloy created- 
metals. 


of Carboloy Depar of Genera! Electric Company 





CARBOLOY 


OEPARTMENT OF GEN 


ERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


11183 E. 8 Mile Read, Detroit 32, Michigan 
Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore, Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 
for lasting magnetic energy 

CEMENTED CARBIDES 

for phenomenal 


cutting, forming, weor resistance, including 


CHROME CARBIDES for exceptional resistance 
o erosion or corrosion 


to abrasion wi 


HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum space, 


and for 


radioactive screening 





based on weight-distance on out-of-state 
trucks. An indication of what lies ahead 
came on Nov. 4 in Oregon, where the 
public voted overwhelmingly to con- 
tinue and to boost that state’s weight- 
distance levy. More such crackdowns 
are sure to follow. 

¢ No Proof—Just how much damage 
to the roads is caused by weight, and 
just where the breaking point comes has 
yet to be conclusively proved. Actually, 
the load carried on a single axle, rather 
than gross weight, is the chief determin- 
ing factor. 

In 1949 the Highway Research Board 
of the National Research Council con- 
ducted a six-month, controlled-traffic 
road test in Maryland to see what the 
effects of four different axle loads would 
be on a concrete pavement. The re- 
sults of this test have been much publi- 
cized—to prove vastly different views. 
Nearly everyone agrees, however, that 
the results were nowhere near conclu- 
sive. But it is a step in the direction 
of finding a practical answer to the 
trucks’ relationship to the over-all traffic 
and highway problem 

Whatever such t may prove, one 
thing is certain: The trucking industry 
can look forward to a heavier tax load 
for some time to come 


lll. Tightening Up 


All 48 states today have laws that 
limit the weight, number of axles, and, 
in most cases, length of trucks that 
travel on its roads However, these 
limits are anything but uniform; they 
vary all over the lot 

This lack of uniformity is one of the 
biggest single problems the industry 
has to wrestle with. Obviously there 
never could be complete uniformity 
across the country. ‘That’s because of 
regional differences in geography and 
trafic conditions. But the truckers are 
devoting a great deal of time and effort 
to working out the problem with the 
states—to ward off the bogeyman of 
federal intervention 
¢ Signals—Increasing concern of the 
federal government with the relation- 
ship of the trucking industry to over-all 
transportation policy, too, raises the 
question of whether tighter federal con- 
trol of the industry is at hand. There 
are some signs of it right now. ICC ap- 
proval is required for any mergers or 
consolidations, or other major transac- 
tions involving shifts in control. In the 
past when the industry was growing so 
fast and routes were being expanded 
steadily, such acquisitions were proc- 
essed as a matter of routine. In the last 
year or so, however, ICC has been giv- 
ing such applications much closer scru- 
tiny. The whole process of expansion 
by acquisition is getting much more 
complicated and is being made more 


difficult. 
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FROM. Another dreat New CHRYSLER 
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- Now . . . Chrysler offers you a choice of 
two great V-8 Industrial Engines. The new 
160 horsepower 276 cubic inch displace- 


ment Model 19 Engine has virtually the 


same features as the 180 horsepower Model 

20. The highly efficient hemispherical 
combustion chamber with overhead valve 

; : arrangement . . . positive-action full-flow 


In DUSTRIAL 


oil filter . .. dual carburetion . . . precision- 
balanced crankshaft . . . greater horse- 


power to weight ratio—all are combined 

in an engine that is second to no other 

; similarly rated engine for performance 

f and economy of operation. For more in- 


formation on Model 19 or 

any other of the basic 

_ Chrysler engines, 

rt see your Chrysler 
eat Industrial Engine 
Dealer, or write: Dept. 111, 
Industrial Engine Division, 


Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 
New home of the Chrysler Industrial Engine Division at and developmental facilities. These greater facilities were 


Trenton, Michigan. This new plant, with more than a million made necessary by the substantial increase in applications 


squore feet of floor space, gives the Chrysler Industrial Engine of Chrysler Industrial Power and will better enable the HORSEPOWER 
Division tremendously increased production, testing, research Division to keep pace with tomorrow's even greater demands. 
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Soundcraft, the world’s finest 
high-fidelity recording tape—now 
available in a handsome, permanent 
filing cabinet. The “Tape-Chest™ stores 
five reels of 5" or 7" tape in individual 
drawers. It is yours at no extra cost 
with the purchase of five reels of tape. 
The perfect way to file, protect 

your valuable recordings. 


REEVES 


SOUNDGRAFT cone. 


10 East 52 St., N. Y. 22, N.Y, 


@PAT. APPLIED FOR 


- MANOR 
TEYAS FRUIT CAKE 


- A 

in the Union! 
Even around the world, this superb fruit cake 
is acclaimed “out of this world!” Yes, north, 
south, east and west, Manor’s Texas Fruit 
Cake is a gift of appreciated distinction — for 
customers, business associates, friends — and 
a rare delicacy for your own table. 

Manor's Texas Fruit Cake is Se a 
filled with candied cherries, pineapple and 
Texas pecans — and is skillfully blended us- 
ing country eggs, and creamery butter! Truly 
the ambrosia of fruit cakes! 


Quantity Limited for Quality! 
3 Lbs. — $5.65 Postpaid 


Packaged in handsome gold embossed metal container. 
TO ORDER: Just list names and 

addresses of 

send with check or money 


order to: 


TENSION MOUNTS as local track bosses clustered around C&O president Walter J. 
Tuohy watch recordings of their section of track. There’s cash at stake for them. 
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PANEL with ringing bells and flashing 
lights records flaws or rough spots in track. 
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Keeps Supervisors on Edge 


Section bosses and maintenance-of- 
way supervisors of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway slept better last week. 
The road’s one-of-a-kind Roadway In- 
spection Car—RI-I to C&O employees— 
was back hibernating in its berth at 
Clifton Forge, Va., after its annual 
3,500-mi. jaunt over the company’s 
mainline tracks. Next comes the cash 
awards to track supervisors and track 
foremen who had the best-maintained 
rights of way, or whose section of road- 
bed showed the greatest improvement 
over a year ago. 

Outside, RI-I looks just like any other 
passenger car. Inside, it’s an electronic 
gestapo. It has a sensitively balanced 
truck that picks up the tiniest vibra- 
tions or flaws in the roadbed, translates 
them onto a paper tape. As the condi- 
tion of the tracks is recorded, bells 
ring, lights flash on and off as the car’s 
center truck passes over low joints 
or faulty surfaces. 

Also recorded are the rail profile, 
alignment of the rail, difference in ele- 
vation between rails, and the general 
surface of the tracks. 

Local track bosses went along on the 
ride with C&O’s top brass. They saw 
the pen jigglings on the tape, watched 
the lights flash when old blabber-mouth 


truck touched a low rail joint. 
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“, VALUE! 


By every quality and perform- 
ance standard Actna bearings 
measure up to modern indus- 
y’s increasingly exacting needs. They’re 
built TOUGH, to stay TOUGH, in 
industry’s TOUGHEST jobs, in industry’s 
finest equipment, 
Knowing the critical days that lie ahead for 
the equipment YOU make or use, it stands to 
reason you'll place more emphasis on the 
quality of the bearings you buy and the 
anti-friction engineering service you employ. 
In that direction we have no better sales 
talk to offer than the fact that we serve the 
Nation’s foremost manufacturers—that 80% 
of our business comes from firms we have 
served for 20 or more of our 36 years. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING CO, 
4600 Schubert Ave. * Chicage 39, Ill, 








BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS ™ 
MISCELLANEOUS PRECISION PARTS 


79 


Appliance Distributor 
Looks To KLIXON Protectors 
To Stop Motor Burnouts 


PITTSBURGH, PA.: Ben H. Tron, Appliance serv- 
ice manager of one of the largest appliance distri- 
butors in the East, the J. A. Williams 


“We acknowledge Spencer Klixon Motor Protec- 
tors to be an invaluable part of our motor-operated 

liances. T' i ate motor burnouts and 
reduce costly motor repairs.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In s equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 





customer-preference, re- 
i s and mini- 
re] 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLixo 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
Div. of Metols & Controls Corp. 
2611 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








Another Success Story For 
Plastic Surfaced Plywood 


"Needs No Finish" 


ced Douglas fir plywood 


rfa ; 
eS ae t this attractive 


is used throughou ct 
Senn utility room for wall lining, 
cabinets and counter tops. ew 
Charles Stenbacka, Tacoma, ue 
says: “The material is easy to use. 4 
required no painting, yet is easy 
clean. Resists marring and ae 
forms an excellent vapor — 
There is no grain raise or surface c- 
ing. Resists laundry moisture, too. 
Plastic surfaced plywood ane 














How to Perk Up an Airport 


Buffalo's James Hanlon 
turned a $200,000 deficit into 
a $100,000 profit by hard- 
headed management. 


Municipal airports, by and large, tend 
to be pains in the civic neck. in Buf- 
falo, the ache was particularly severe for 
the first 25 years of the airport’s ex- 
istence. Net revenue was chronically 
inscribed in red; facilities lagged more 
and more behind demands. 

At the start of 1950, when James F. 
Hanlon took over as Buffalo’s parks 
commissioner, the city fathers had just 
about given up hope of doing anything 
about the airport. It fell in Hanlon’s 
bailiwick, but everyone assured him that 
it was nothing but a liability. 
¢ Renovations—That negative approach 
made the big, brusque Irishman mad. 
He took one look at the seedy opera- 
tion, then started the fur flying. It has 
been flying ever since. 

In 1951 the airport ran in the red by 
nearly $200,000; this vear a net profit 
of $100,000 is expected. On top of 
that, major improvements and renova- 
tions are in the cards. For the future, 
costs as well as revenues are expected 
to rise, but the margin of profit is ex- 
pected to continue. 
¢ Methods—Hanlon followed no single 
course; in a sense, he rode off in all di- 
rections at once. But all the directions 
led toward solvency. 

The first step in Hanlon’s drive was 

to ask the city for $15,000 to pay for a 
real survey of what to do about the 
delapidated buildings and battered run- 
ways. The council just yawned. 
e Long Leases—By the fall of 1950, he 
decided to go ahead without the survey. 
He found that industries near the air- 
port wanted to rent more space in un- 
used buildings. Hanlon said O.K., you 
can get the space—if you'll pay for all 
improvements and maintenance. He 
offered five-year leases, with option for 
five more. All improvements were to 
revert to the city. 

The would-be users screamed—and 
then signed up. Twin Coach, a big sub- 
contractor for Piasecki helicopters and 
Navy planes, has taken 364,000 sq. ft., 
subleasing part of it. So far, Twin 
Coach has spent $135,000 on rehabili- 
tation, and plans another $105,000. 
Every inch of space has been rented. 
¢ Landing Fees—In 1951 Hanlon at- 
tacked on another front. He informed 
users of the airport that fees were going 


JAMES F. HANLON 


up. The airlines howled in anguish, 
especially with no improvements in 
prospect. Hanlon said sure there would 
be improvements, though he still hadn’t 
got his survey to tell him what the im- 
provements should be 

The new landing fees were on a 
strictly weight basis: 12¢ per 1,000 Ib. 
for the first 300 scheduled landings, 11¢ 
a Ib. for the next 300, and 10¢ a Ib. for 
all over 600. 

American Airlines—the field’s biggest 
customer—argued that this would boost 
its $25,789 fees in 1950 to around 
$85,000. 

Hanlon and his five-man advisory 
board listened politely, and then put 
the new rates into effect, pending re- 
sults of the long-sought survey. 
¢ The Experts Say—In November, the 
survey was completed by Leigh Fisher 
& Associates, airport economists, and 
Thomas B. Bourne Associates, Inc., en- 
gineering consultants 

The survey firmly approved the rate 
structure that Hanlon had set up. It 
also urged an immediate start on a $6,- 
332,000 city-federal improvement pro- 
gram. 

This, the survey said, would give the 
Buffalo area an adequate airport for 
25 years. If it weren’t undertaken, 
Buffalo would have to spend $15-mil- 
lion to $20-million for a new airport 
within from three to seven years. Other 
points were: 

e Extension of one major runway 
from 5,600 ft. to 7,200 ft. (and later 
to 8,000 ft. for jets). If this weren’t 
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East River to get big new job 


The scene is Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany’s expanded steam-electric generating 
plant along New York City’s lower East 
River. 

Here, in the near future, will be installed 
the world’s largest single-shell condenser 
—a house-sized Worthington apparatus 
that will enable a powerful steam-turbine 
generator to produce as much as 30% 
more electricity than would be possible 
without it. Inside the giant unit are a total 
of 105 miles of 30-foot aluminum-brass 
tubes through which cooling East River 
water will travel at the rate of 138,000 
gallons every minute. 

While converting steam to water, the 


Better 


Blue Brute sir compressors - 
pavers - sir tools - pumps 


Roads and Construction — 


condenser removes in an hour enough heat 
to supply the entire daily hot-water re- 
quirements for all the families in a city the 
size of Flint, Michigan. 

Worthington first began building con- 
densers in 1840, just 70 odd years after 
James Watt constructed the first one to 
raise the efficiency of his steam engine. 
Today, they’re just one of the many kinds 
of apparatus Worthington makes for those 
great electric utility companies that are 
constantly working to make possible a 
more productive America. 

Similar Worthington pioneering in the 
design and production of other kinds of 
equipment has led to the manufacture of 


mixers engines - pumps 


Petroleum Products — compressors 
- chilling equipment 
refrigeration - decoking systems - turbines 


14 major product lines for widely diver- 
sified industrial and commercial markets 
in the U. S. and throughout the world. 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 


of Value 
he World 


Good Water and Sanitation — engines 
pumps - water treating - comminutors 
eir compressors - air tools - water meters 





Success in handling 


workmen’s compensation claims with 


utmost speed and fair- 

ness—and without 

needless red tape— 

typifies the quality of 

the many services given by every 
Employers Mutuals Team. All our 
owner-policyholders can benefit by this 
superb teamwork without extra cost. 
Actually, cooperation between your or- 
ganization and your Employers Mutuals 
Team may substantially 


reduce your premium 





o 
The Employers Mutuals Team 





costs! Write for details. 


“= EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


porns 
= 
~ 


scope: wou, vam, 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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. . . Hanlon was able to 
squeeze some blood from 
other parts of the airport 
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done, no other investment would pay 
off. 

e Tripling of the space in the 
terminal building, now 40,000 sq. ft. 

e Adoption of Hanlon’s “net leas- 
ing” program, by which tenants pro- 
vided their own utilities, maintenance, 
insurance, and taxes 

¢ Persuading suburban Cheekto- 
waga, where the airport lies, to stop 
taxing improvements. 

Armed with the survey, Hanlon really 
got going. By sheer personal eloquence, 
he persuaded each of the 15 city alder- 
men to go along. Then he sold the 
program to virtually the entire city. He 
even persuaded Cheektowaga to accept 
$50,000 annual payments for the next 
20 years in lieu of taxes, which might 
easily have risen to $200,000. 
¢ Bonds—The city council of Buffalo 
authorized $34-million bonds, to be is- 
sued as needed to carry out the program. 
The landing fees that had aroused 
such furor earlier were accepted by the 
airlines without a peep, with five-year 
leases as well as an option for five 
more. 

Hanlon was able to squeeze some 
blood from other parts of the airport 
beet. The taxi concession, formerly 
free, has brought a $6,000-a-year bid. 
The restaurant, which used to bring the 
airport $19,000 a year, is now up to 
$48,000 and should hit $55,000 when 
the terminal building is completed. A 
scrubby, free parking lot is in for re- 
pairs—and a use charg¢ 

When the terminal building is com- 

pleted, probably in carly 1954, it will 
contain more revenue-producing space. 
All of it, like the existing business, will 
be on a “net lease” basis. Evervone 
seems to like this deal. The city likes 
the assured revenue for five or 10 years; 
the tenants like the fact that thev have 
time to get their money back on im- 
provements. Leigh Fisher says that 
the development of this lease deal is 
easily the most important single factor 
in the brilliant job that James Hanlon 
has done. 
e And Also—Hanlon, incidentally, will 
wind up his term as parks commissioner 
in 1953. He'll have plenty to look 
back on. Besides the airport, he has 
been responsible for all city parks and 
the vast herds of trees that line Buf- 
falo’s streets. This year the Streets Di- 
vision was also dumped into his lap. 
That made him responsible for trash 
and garbage removal, incinerator oper- 
ation, and snow removal. 
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PRINTED CIRCUITRY 

Formica copper-cled laminates make intricate 
electrical assemblies smaller, lighter, more 
teliabie. 


POSTFORMING 
brings manufacturers the benefits of pro- 
ductive Formica in shapes not possible before. 





FORMICA GAUGE-WOOD 

for dies and jigs . . . new treated wood 
laminate with great strength, dimensional 
stability and light weight. 
































HERE'S THE BIG IDEA: One of the ideas mentioned above could be the perfect solution 
to your electrical, chemical or mechanical problem. It costs you nothing to find out... 


why not mail the coupon today? 








FORMICA STRATA-WOOD 


THE FORMICA COMPANY e 4660 SPRING GROVE AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO a ad tutitity 6 eat be 
thresholds, Adds sales appeal for cutlery, 


on he . . 
We'd like more information on ~A mo ex 
© Postforming () Printed Circuitry (2 Formica Gauge-wood [—] Formica Strata-wood 
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for motorists and taxpayers 


This old concrete highway is Higgins Road, Ill. Route 72, near 
Chicago. It was built in 1924 to replace another type of pavement 
that lasted only 5 years. For more than a quarter of a century the 
concrete road has carried increasingly heavy and more numerous 
vehicles. Today it averages 4,000 daily—500 of them commercial. 


Sure, there are a few cracks and patches on Higgins Road now. 
But in general it’s still in pretty good condition. And it paid for 
itself long ago. Now it requires no annual outlay of tax money 
beyond its moderate maintenance costs. Every year since it was 
paid for it has been delivering a handsome bonus to motorists and 
taxpayers, who pay for building and maintaining roads and streets. 


Throughout the country there are hundreds of miles of old con- 
crete pavements like Higgins Road. Not only have they passed 
their life expectancies but they also are and for years have been 
carrying traffic loads far beyond what they were designed to bear. 


The outstanding performance of these veteran pavements dem- 
onstrates that concrete really can take it. This durability, along 
with low maintenance cost, make it the low-annual-cost pave- 
ment. Today, with improved engineering design, materials and 
construction methods, concrete pavement can be.built even better. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. § A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, II. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Ports in a Storm 


Seven of them claim to 
hold second place behind 
New York. It all depends on 
whose yardstick is used. 


Which U.S. port is the second-larg- 
est after New York? 

The answer is easy: Baltimore, De- 
troit, Hampton Roads, Houston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
That’s no misprint. 
¢ Who’s What?—It’s all a question of 
definition. Are you talking about ton 
nage or dollar value? About a single 
port or an entire customs district? 
About imports, or exports, or the sum 
of the two? About foreign trade only, 
or total trade, including coastal, inter 
coastal, intraport, and inland water 
ways? About water-borne cargo onlv, or 
the total, including freight moving by 
rail, truck, and air? As a matter of fact, 
if you narrow your definition enough, 
you can add Boston to the list—or even 
push New York itself down to third 

lace. 

¢ Philadelphia Story—And each of the 
various ports feels fairly vehemently that 
its way of reading the figures is the right 
one. From Philadelphia, for instance: 

“It is impossible to claim any place 
in port standing by the use of the dol- 
lar sign. A case of diamonds would be 
shipped in one boat, and use only one 
stevedore, but might outvalue all other 
shipments everywhere. Port standings 
must be based on tonnage.” 

On the other hand, from New Or- 
leans: 

“Dollar volume shows much more 
clearly how much a port is shipping 
than tonnage. Some ports are shipping 
bulk cargoes, such as grain or coal; they 
aren’t making any money worth any- 
thing toward community prosperity.” 

Or, from Philadelphia again: 

“Our nearest competition, Baltimore, 
draws up its figures in a selfish way. 
They narrow the Philadelphia port fig- 
ures down to just Philadelphia, but they 
take in the whole Baltimore area, in- 
cluding Sparrow’s Point. We _ think 
they’re right to take in Sparrow’s Point— 
but then why do they try to limit us to 
Philadelphia when our port business 
rightfully covers the Delaware River 
and tributaries, from Trenton to the 
sea?” 

And from Baltimore: 

“On the official figures [the Bureau 
of the Census classification], the port 
of Baltimore and the Baltimore cus- 
toms area are practically the same. The 
comparative figures we use are for Phila- 
delphia only.” 

Hampton Roads takes the middle 
path: 
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ROMEC DIVISION—LEAR, INC. USES AIR 
TO CUT “IDLE” MACHINE TOOL TIME 


Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” Devices 
Increase Production Up to 565% 


To the Romec Division — Lear, Inc., leading 
manufacturers of aircraft fuel and water injection 
pumps, precision accuracy is a must. While care- 
fully guarding accuracy and quality, they also 
keep a watchful eye on cost control. 


Lear, Inc. pays particular attention to set up 
time — and to work positioning and holding op- 
erations. For here, they know important savings 
can be made. Here their own tool room ingenuity, 


4a A few of the dozens of set ups at Romec Division, 
Lear, Inc. using Bellows midget air cylinder — the Han- 
D-Air. Only 4” long x 11%" square, its fast, automiatic 
action saves production time in operating jigs and fixtures, 
positioning and clamping work, and ejecting finished 
parts. 


plus Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power”, has paid 
big dividends. 

Lear, Inc. has built literally dozens of ingen- 
ious set ups using Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” 
Devices. Set ups inexpensive to install, yet so 
flexible in design they can easily be transferred 
from one job to another — replacing slow, manual 
operations and cutting “idle” machine tool time. 
As a result of using Bellows Equipment, produc- 
tion increases range from 265% to 565%. 


This story isn’t unusual, It’s typical of hun- 
dreds in our case history files — conclusive évi- 
dence that, no matter what you make, chances 
are Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power” can help you 
make it faster and at less cost. 


May we send you a copy of our new bulletin 
“Faster, Safer, Better Production”? It’s worth read- 
ing. Address The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio, 
Dept. BW-1152. 


In drilling a die cast aluminum pump body, Lear 
uses a Han-D-Air Cylinder to quickly clamp the work 
in position and a Bellows Drill Press Feed to auto- 
matically advance the drilling head. Synchronized to 
work together as a smoothly controlled team, these two 
units have jumped production from 100 to more than 
300 parts per hour. = 


the Bellows co. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 
Bellows “Controlled-Air-Power”’ 
for Faster, Safer, Better Production 











we’re right around 0 


YOUR corner... 


After the fire is out, then what? 


Your fire-fighting equipment needs servicing. 
Everything must be put back into shape fast, 
before fire has a chance to strike again. 


Where can you get immediate service? 


At your local Kidde Recharging Service Station. 
Whether you're in Pittsburg, California, or 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, there's a Kidde 
agent “right around your corner.” 


That's just another important reason for con- 
sidering Kidde before purchasing any fire- 
fighting equipment. Look up your Kidde agent 
in the “yellow pages” of your local telephone 
directory. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1125 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal, P.Q. 





“The Virginia customs district covers 
the entire Commonwealth of Virginia. 
All of the statistics we use, however, are 
for Hampton Roads and not for the 
customs district.” 

Well, what do the figures show? 

e Breakdown—First, take dollar value of 
total water-borne foreign commerce. On 
that basis, New York is far out in front, 
of course, with a 1951 figure of $8-bil- 
lion. New Orleans is second, whether 
you're talking about single ports or cus- 
toms districts; the figures are $1.7-bil- 
lion and $1.8-billion, respectively. Third 
among customs districts is Galveston 
(which includes the port of Houston), 
with $1.5-billion. 

On value of exports alone, the Gal- 
veston customs district is second, with 
$1.2-billion. New Orleans is second 
among single ports, with $1-billion. On 
value of imports, Boston is second in 
either case—$866-million for the cus- 
toms district; $844-million for the port. 

On physical volume of total foreign 
trade, New York again leads, with 68.1- 
billion Ib. Second among customs dis- 
tricts is Hampton Roads, with 64.9- 
billion Ib.; second among single ports 
is Baltimore, with 44.5-billion Ib. 

On exports alone, Hampton Roads is 

first among customs districts, Galves 
ton second. Among ports, Newport 
News and Norfolk run one-two; New 
York is third. On imports alone, New 
York is first, Philadelphia second among 
customs districts, Baltimore second 
among single ports. 
e Variants—These figures include for 
cign commerce only. But there are 
also figures for total water-borne trade, 
including, in addition to foreign trade, 
coastal and intercoastal shipping, intra- 
port traffic, and traffic on the inland 
waterways. These are compiled by the 
Armny Engincers on a volume basis only. 
They’re not complete yet for 1951, but 
here’s what the 1950 figures show: 

New York was first. Of single ports, 
Houston was second. Of the customs 
districts, Philadelphia was second, with 
69.1-million tons. 

All this still leaves out two of the 
claimants. Detroit bases its claim on 
the total dollar value of all foreign trade, 
including trade that moves by rail, air, 
and truck, as well as by water. 

For San Francisco, there are two dif- 
ferent claims. The Marine Exchange, 
Inc., a local maritime and trade-promo- 
tion group, says San Francisco is second. 
It uses Army Engineers’ total volume 
figures, and apparently compares figures 
for the entire San Francisco Bay area, 
from Sacramento to Stockton, with fig- 
ures for individual ports elsewhere. The 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
also uses the total figure for the Bay 
area. But it compares them with cus- 
toms districts elsewhere in the country, 
and brings San Francisco out fourth, 
behind Philadelphia and Galveston. 
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there comes Mumunuam 


The amount of electricity it takes to produce one ton of 
aluminum is enough to light your house for 15 years! 
Thus aluminum production takes a lot of water power. 

The torrent above is a view of the mighty Saguenay 
River, which turns the turbines of the 1,500,000-horse- 
power Shipshaw hydroelectric plant that supplies 
power for the Aluminum Company of Canada—one of 
the world’s great aluminum producers. 

Alcan, as most of us in the business call it, is one of 


the Aluminium Limited companies, whose products we 
distribute. 

Utilizing great power resources and modern pro- 
duction facilities, we are supplying millions of pounds 
of aluminum which are being employed to strengthen 
transportation, essential industry, and military security. 
At the same time, we are striving to relieve the shortage 
of aluminum for the thousands of other uses where its 
qualities are desirable—and desired. 


ALUMINUM IMPORT 


CORPORATION 


Distributing company, in the Western Hemisphere, 


of the ALUMINIUM LIMITED group 


Offices and agents in 40 cities 


Av. Ing. Luis A. Huergo 1279, Buenos Aires 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 505 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Rua Da Quitanda 96, Sao Paulo Cable address: ALIMPORT 
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Petroleum: 7-Million Barrels a Day 


U.S. used 5.4-million bbl. a day in 


In Chicago last week, 6,000 oilmen 
got together for the annual meeting of 
their top industry organization—the 
American Petroleum Institute. Main 
item on the agenda: “How will we keep 
our producing, refining, and distrib- 
uting capacity ahead of a tremendous 

ind mounting—demand?” ‘Two wecks 
before that, members of the American 
Gas Assn. had gathered to ask them- 
selves much the same question. 

Oilmen have good reason to ponder 
this subject. In the seven years since 
the end of World War II, demand for 
petroleum products (charts) has beaten 
even the wildest expectations. The 


1945—itself a record. At that time, 
oil economists were predicting that the 
figure would hit 7.1-million by 1970. 
This guess—astronomical though it 
seemed at the time—turned out to be 
a piece of conservatism. ‘The 
prediction came true, but in 1951 in- 
stead of 1970. The U.S. is now burn- 
ing up oil products at a rate not far 
from 7.5-million bbl. a day. 
¢ No Slacker—All this has called for a 
gigantic effort on the part of the in- 
dustry. In the seven-year period since 
1945, the U.S. petroleum industry has 
poured more moncy into plant and fa- 


MmOssy\ 


cilitics than has an\ 
any like period in the nat 
Oil companies have put 
billion into domestic 
since the war, and $2.4 
pansion abroad 

With this kind of cffo 
has managed to keep it 
water. With the help of a 
imports in the years right after the war, 
the industry has kept one jump 
ahead of demand throughout the whole 
seven-vear race, except for a_ brief 
period in 1947. 
¢ How to Predict—This 
has grown a little mor 
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m’s history. 
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Aren't Enough 


was expected to. Forecasters thought 
it would climb 6% to 8% over 1951 
levels; instead, it’s only 3% over. Still, 
few oilmen think this is a permanent 
development. As most of them see it, 
it’s just a blip on the long-term upward 
trend. By 1967, they predict, demand 
will be over 10-million bbl. a day (see 
charts). 

How do they arrive at these predic- 
tions? Basically—as with any business 
forecast—by studying economic trends: 
industrial expansion, population shift 
and growth, capital investment in new 
plants and durable equipment, employ- 
ment levels. To these general factors, 
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oilmen then add specific considerations 
of their own: total energy needs, the 
proportion of those needs supplied by 
petroleum, transportation requirements 
and availability, and the like. 

The experts who predicted oil’s 
future back in 1945 went through this 
accepted procedure. But they erred 
badly—mainly for these reasons: 

¢ Like most economists of their 
time, they expected a sizable postwar 
recession. (Government experts looked 
for 8-million unemployed after the end 
of the war.) But instead of a recession, 
there was a boom. 

¢ Petroleum’s share of the nation’s 
energy load increased faster than any- 
one had expected. Oil and gas together 
supplied 44.8% of U.S. energy re- 
quirements back in 1945. Today, ac- 
cording to T. S. Petersen, president of 


Standard Oil Co. of California, the 
ratio is 57%. Thus, petroleum had a 
double boom: Its own particular boom 
rode along on top of the general one. 
¢ Part of the petroleum boom re- 
sulted from an unprecedented rise in 
equipment burning liquid fuels. In 
the past seven years, motor vchicle 
registration has jumped from 31-million 
to 53.3-million, the number of home 
oi} burners from 2.5-million to 6.3- 
million, diesel-electric locomotives from 
3,800 to 19,000. 
¢ Complications—Keeping ahead of 
this fast-climbing demand has been a 
rough scramble for the petroleum in- 
dustry. You can’t build up oil supply 
just by digging more wells and putting 
up more refineries. There’s a whole 
chain of requirements. First, you have 
to find the oil. Then you have to prove 
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product has been aviation 
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Fie , tern of the industry have been two 

other factors: (1) The great centers 

of oil supply, like Texas, are a long way 

from the areas of big demand, such as 

D the East and Midwest, and (2) defense 

: | i needs dictate that the industry keep a 

to get business! big reserve capacity ready for emer- 
gencics. 

e The Race—By spending better than 

$2-billion a vear on expansion, the in- 

dustry has managed to stay ahead of 

the game. Until 1949, the supply- 

demand margin was uncomfortably nar- 

row, but after that the gap began to 


He uses Dodge Reports to keep posted daily on every phase of the new 
construction market in his territory. Dodge Reports tell him and his 
company who and where their best prospects are—where they're going — or ; 
to build and when he should take action to get the business. : eet 7 mid hig lige —_ 0% 
Most of the leading firms and salesmen in construction have long ing foont Tenn. ‘The toes of 7US,00 ES. 
relied on Dodge Reports . . . they give you the names and addresses 
of people who are definitely going to buy. Dodge Reports cover any 
territory you name—east of the Rockies—to bring you complete, de- 
tailed information on your part of the rich construction market. 
Dodge Reports will keep you ahead of competition . . . keep you 
alert to golden sales opportunities—stand you in good stead during 
the days ahead. More than 900 Dodge field men constantly comb the 
new construction market to report what’s going on and what’s coming srose this vear,. Use of oil heaters on 
up. Put these men to work discovering sales leads for you! tl Ea t — d ’ a aa wed pa 
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wouldn’t be able to deliver enough oil 


DODGE REPORTS F208 for the 1952-1953 winter. While this 


potential shortage was building up, re- 
Dept. BW11, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. | finery workers went on strike in May. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive construction news service But this crisis, too, passed with few ill 
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a dav led to a worldwide scramble for 
new sources. U.S. oilmen had to cut 
imports, step up exports. But the in- 
dustry now had enough reserve capacity 
so that—except in the case of aviation 
gasoline—the average U.S. consumer 
felt no effects. 

Another crisis—a two-headed one— 
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have no hope that the situation can be 
righted within the next few months— 
although some big-scale expansion is 
under way. Best hope is that the scarce 
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What it takes to make an “angel of mercy” fly! 


. ne 


Steel: 6832 Ibs. Aluminum : 3588 tbs; 


Hundreds of downed American airmen have known 
the thrill of seeing a helicopter appear suddenly from 
nowhere. ..to pluck them from treacherous seas, or 
hostile terrain. 

American Machine & Foundry Company pro- 
duces the twin rotors that give these flying “angels 
of mercy”’ their wings. AMF’s engineering research 


Copper: 514 ibs. 


Magnesium : 345 Ibs; 


and inventiveness are helping to pave the way for 
progress in the air, as well as on land, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

AMF is proud of its role in American industry— 
proud to be one of thousands of companies doing 
their part to keep America militarily on guard. 

Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


Hours of Flight Training: 360 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT POR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units « automatic 
loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts « mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices * naval ordnance « rolied and welded steel products « shell components « silver-zinc batteries * special military projects. 





U.S. Pat. No. 2,253,241 
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UNITED — 
Buffalo Bolt 


Central Screw Co. 
Chicago 9, III. 
ote ot Bula: “clipe ¢ Corp. Keene, N. H. 
jorth Tonawanda 
Camcar Screw & Mfg. Corp. pny gs ge 


Rockford, 
National tosh Company Great Lakes fevew Corp. 
Chicago 27, 


Rockford, tli. 
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That’s the unique new SPIN-LOCK 
Screw. 

Units assembled with SPIN-LOCK are 
stronger because: 

1. SPIN-LOCK can exert greater clamp- 
ing force because it’s heat-treated. 

2. SPIN-LOCK prevents loosening be- 
cause it locks into the surface with 
ratchet-like teeth closely spaced under 
the head’s outer edge. 

SPIN-LOCK has many other advan- 
tages, too. No extra parts to add... 
just one part to buy and stock. No 
special-handling . . . you can hopper-feed 
it. No projections to catch fingers or 
clothes. What’s more, SPIN-LOCK is 
neater (fastens flush) ...easy to drive 
in hard-to-reach spots. . . excellent for 
electrical contact. 

Hex, pan, truss, flat heads. Write to 
us or any of the companies below for 
complete data on types and specifica- 
tions. RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 
BOLT AND NUT Co., Licensor, Port 
Chester, N. Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles 33, Calif. 


The Tighter, Stronger, 
Surer Fastener! 


The Lamson &  Soestons Co. 
Cleveland 2, 

Birmingham’ ° "Ale. 
Chicago 4, m. 


CANADA 
P. L. Robertson Mf 
Milton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario, CANADA 


The Stowell Screw Co. 
Longueuil, Quebec, CANADA 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
Waterville Division 
Waterville 48, Conn 


. Co., Ltd. 





“... the U.S. pipeline net- 
work will have to boost its 
capacity 50% .. .” 
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ingredients that go into avgas will come 
up to requirements some time in 1953. 
e The Future—At the American Pe 
troleum Institute and American Gas 
Assn. meetings, oilmen were bullish 
about the future of their field. Typical 
of the others was this set of predictions 
by John E. Swearingen, general manager 
of production for Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana): 

Over the next 15 years, the U.S. oil 
industry must “find and develop ap- 
proximately 49-billion bbl. of crude 
oil.” This compares with total discov- 
eries to date of 71-billion bbl., and dis 
coveries during the past 15 years of 
39-billion bbl. 

Most of this new l, 
figures, will come from the Williston 
Basin (BW—Jun.14'52,p86), from the 
Texas and Louisiana tidelands, and 
from the deep reservoirs of the Permian 
Basin in west Texas 

Another prospect 
covery methods in isting oilfields 
If technologists can work out ways of 
getting more oil from the ground, 
Swearingen says, “we can add billions 
of barrels to our known reserves at no 
finding cost.” Present methods bring 
up only 25% to 35 yf the oil in any 
deposit. 

e Industry Aspect—Anot Stanolind 
man—John W. Boatwright, general 
manager of distribution econdmics 

went into a more detailed forecast of 
the growth in demand for oil. He pre 

dicted that in 15 \ total demand 
will rise 39% over 195 He saw 
domestic demand rising 46%, exports 
dropping 72%. Domestic demand, by 
products, will climb | gasoline, 
46%; kerosine and distillate fuel (for 
home heating, diesel power), 44%; 
residual fuel (for lustrial power) 
20%; other product ipproximately 
92%. 

To handle this demand, Boatwright 
thinks, refineries will have to boost 
their daily capacity by 250,000 bbl. 
during each year from now to 1967. 
This compares with an annual build- 
ing rate of 320,000 bbl. daily from 
1946 through 1951 

What of the cost? 
says Boatwright, “that 
penditures for exploration and develop- 
ment of necessary reserves, for trans- 
portation facilities, and for refining and 
distribution needs will average approxi- 
mately $5-billion a ye We are look- 
ing at a $75-billion program.” 
e¢ Tying In—The growing use of oil 
for fuel and power isn’t the only big 


Swearingen 


to improve rc- 


levels 


this 


“We believe,” 
total future ex- 
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The Norfolk and Western’s policy of relentlessly 
seeking ever-better safety performance has won for the 
railroad and its employees two more distinctions highly 
coveted among the nation’s railways — 

The American Museum of Safety’s Certificate of 
Commendation for THE BEST 1951 SAFETY RECORD 
AMONG CLASS A* RAILROADS IN THE SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT and — 

The National Safety Council’s Award of Merit in 
recognition of the N&W’s 1951 employee safety record, 
which was SUBSTANTIALLY BETTER THAN THE 
AVERAGE RATE FOR ALL TRUNK LINE RAILROADS 
FOR THE YEARS 1948 THROUGH 1951. 

The Norfolk and Western is a five-time winner of the 
Harriman Memorial Gold Medal — the highest honor in 


Wy 


railroad safety, and a three-time winner of the National 
Safety Council award for the best employee record. 


These records are the result of an intensive, conti 





campaign in accident prevention throughout the years — 
the studying, teaching and practicing of safety in every 
phase of railroading, little and big. They are proof that 
safety on the Norfolk and Western pays continual divi- 
dends to employees, shippers and passengers alike. 

The 23,000 members of the Norfolk and Western 
Family will strive always to make this a better, safer 
railroad. 


* Railroads in Group A comprise the nation’s larger 
railroads — those operating a minimum of 10 million 
locomotive miles per year. 


Notfolk and. Westerse. Ratlway 


1926 1938 1940 1947 1949 





Shortages caused by employee dishonesty 
continue to rise—in both size and number—at an alarming rate! 
Should one be discovered in your business in 1953, you will want 
reimbursement—fast! 


Make sure that your 1953 budget includes 
the modest amount needed to bond your em- 
ployees. Make sure, too, that the amount of 
your bond corresponds to the size of your 
operations. Your American Surety Agent 
can give you real help in fitting a bond to the 
needs of your business. Call him now!* 


* If you don't know his name, just write our Agency 
& Production Department. We'll furnish it promptly. 


For the best in protection— 
call your American Surety Agent! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 
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. . another field sched- 
uled for beanstalk growth 
is natural gas...” 
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expansion potential. Oilmen are also 
looking at petrochemicals. Says Peter 
sen: “There seems no limit to the 
petrochemical horizon.” 

The industry today produces about 
25% of the nation’s chemicals. In 
10 years, experts think, the figure will 
rise to 50%. Right now, less than 1% 
of U.S. oil production goes into petro- 
chemicals—so the industry figures it 
can support some hefty expansion here 
without neglecting its more traditional 
markets. 

Another field scheduled for bean- 
stalk growth is natural gas—tied in with 
oil at the production end and com- 
petitive with it in some cases (home 
heating, for instance) at the consump 
tion end. One of the speakers at the 
AGA _ wmeeting—Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
Universal Oil Products Co.’s director 
of research—had some bullish long- 
range predictions to give his fellow 
gasmen: 

Natural-gas production reached 8 
trillion cu. ft. last year. By 1975, 
Egloff thinks, it will touch 15-trillion 
Reserves, now standing at 194-trillion 
cu. ft., will ultimately pass the 500- 
trillion mark. 


Annealing Line 


After sheet steel has been rolled, it has to 
be annealed—slowly heated and cooled to 
relieve stresses. The annealing line above 
is under construction at U.S. Steel Corp.’s 
new Fairless Works in Morrisville, Pa. Rib- 
bons of steel will run through it at a clip 
of 1,000 ft. per min. 
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Non-critical U-S-S CARILLOY STEEL saves $40 a ton 
in gears of heavy-duty rotary pumps 


@ Tough, wear resistant steel is needed to assure reliable perform- 
ance in the precision gears of these pumps. The steel normally used 
is rich in critical elements. Because of its unavailability U-S-S metal- 
lurgists recommended as an alternate, U-S*S Caritioy 5120, an 
available straight chrome steel. It worked fine. 

Says T. C. Kane, Chief Engineer of Conumercial Shearing & St amp- 
ing Co., ““We are frankly surprised at the excellent results we get 
with this new grade. Not only do the gears meet our high perform- 
ance standards, but we find this steel easier to machine and heat 
treat and we pay a lower grade extra on it—save $40 on every ton 
we buy.” 


Stamped and cold formed from U-S-S MAN-TEN 
High Strength steel, these universal joint yokes 
weigh less, cost less, show fewer rejects than forgings 


@ Sometimes it costs less to use steel that costs more. Witness these 
yokes for the universal joints on farm tractor steering shafts. 
Originally they were forged from medium carbon steel, then heat 
treated for strength. Costs were in line, but heat treating often 
warped the yoke “‘ears’’ and rejection losses were high. 

To overcome this, Mechanics Universal Joint Division of Borg 
Warner Corporation decided to stamp these parts and cold form 
them from high strength U’S‘S Man-Ten steel. Warping has 
been eliminated. Rejections are greatly reduced. Less machining 
is required. 

The yokes weigh less, take less time to make and most important 
of all, cost less than before. 


Wide continuous coils of U-S-S Cold Rolled Electrical 
Steel Sheets reduce die wear, scrap waste and inventory 


@ Magnetic Metals Company, Camden, N. J. produces 3 million 
(steel) tic core | tions a day. Costs here are cut in two 
ways: (1) “They use U'S’S Cold "Rolled Electrical Sheets which 
possess important advantages over hot rolled sheets. Better punch- 
ability of coils permits faster stamping, means bigger output and 
lower costs. Their thinner, less abrasive surface oxides result in 
longer die life and more laminations per die grind. (2) By buying 
U-S’S Cold Rolled Sheets in continuous coils 30’ and 3144” wide, 
then slitting them to narrower widths to meet their production 
schedules, they keep inventory down, eliminate partial stampings 
and so minimize scrap loss. 





Do what these manufacturers have done— 
bring your steel problems to us. 


Whether you are faced with the necessity 
of switching over from a steel you normally 
buy to an alternate grade containing less 
critical materials, or just want to get better 
performance out of the steels you are using, 
we believe we can help you. 


The metallurgists and steel engineers we 
have assigned to this important job of help- 
ing you use steel more effectively, bring to 
your problems wide experience and a thor- 
ough knowledge not only of steel but the very 
latest ideas and time-saving techniques in 
the working and treatment of steel. To obtain 
their help just call the nearest U-S’S District 
Sales Office or write to United States Steel, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Onby STEEL can. lo 20 many 4003 00 wlll 











You can depend upon Emery 


the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For All Air Shipments—inbound or Outbound 
Call for immediate Pick-up 


24 hour service—rain or shine 


SW 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 
Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 











DUPLISTICKERS. 
for EASY Addressing 


DUPLISTICKERS make your duplicator 
an addressing machine. You can also 
type up to 4 copies in your typewriter. 
Package of 25 lettersize sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores. 


Write today for FREE sample package 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
534 ELECTRIC ST., SCRANTON 9, PA. 





DUPLISTICKERS 


are made only by 





- Poultry growers produced 
a 3-pound chicken in 12 
to 14 weeks on about 
10 pounds of feed 


Boosting Food Output 


Antibiotics have nutritional effect on animals that 
may someday eliminate world food shortages. 


Just a few years ago, Americans re- 
garded fried chicken as a luxury that was 
generally served up only at Sunday din- 
ner. Today it not only has become a 
staple food; the frying chicken is one 
of the cheapest meats a housewife can 
buy. The reason is that annual output 
of friers has quadrupled in 10 years— 
from 200-million to 800-million. Half 
that increase has occurred in the last 
three years—and can mostly be credited 
to one technical development. The de- 
velopment: feeding drugs like terramy- 
cin and penicillin to poultry. 
¢ Food Revolution—The most impor- 
tant fact about this growth is that it 
applies to a great deal more than just 
fried chicken. By this week, in fact, 
enough evidence was in to show that a 
complete revolution in food production 
may be in the making. That, in turn, 
could have a tremendous impact on the 
whole U.S. economy—simply by getting 
out more food at a much lower cost. 

What's the secret of all this? Anti- 
biotics—the same “wonder drugs” that 
have been found so effective in the 
treatment of human diseases. But 
there’s one tremendous difference: Not 
only do antibiotics cure and prevent 
disease in animals—and possibly in 
plants—as they do in humans; they also 
actually stimulate growth. 
¢ Turkeys and Pigs—The chart above 
shows how growth of chicken is boosted 
by adding from two to 10 grams of 
penicillin, terramycin, or aureomycin to 
each ton of feed. Within the past two 
or three years, similar nutritional ad- 
vantages have shown up in other ani- 
mals as well. For example, it used to 
take 125 Ib. of feed to produce a 25-Ib. 
turkey; today it takes but 110 Ib.—and 
four weeks less time. If each turkey 
raised in the U.S. showed only half 
that saving in feed in reaching ma- 


turity, turkey growers would save more 
than 200,000 tons of feed per year. 

But the most spectacular results of 
all have come so far in the raising of 
pork. Today the U.S. markets roughly 
100-million hogs each year. The most 
conservative scientists say that 10 grams 
of antibiotics per ton of feed will save 
40 Ib. of feed per 200-Ib. hog. What 
that means is a total saving, for the 
same number of hogs, of 2-million tons 
of feed a year. 


1. An End to Shortage? 


These examples give some idea of 
what this could mean to the economy 
as a whole. The savings in feed alone 
have great importance to more than 
farmers. Animals compete with hu- 
mans—and with industry—for corn and 
other grains. Moreover, increased pro- 
duction at lower cost could bring lower 
food prices. 

e Farmers’ Costs—Likewise, it means 
lower costs for the farmer. An example 
of what can be done along this line 
comes from the experience of Clarence 
Ritter of Arenel Farms, Shoemakers- 
ville, Pa. Perhaps the largest pig raiser 
in the East, Ritter farrows, feeds, and 
markets some 10,000 hogs a year. By 
using a terramycin-fortified feed, 
Ritter saves around 60 lb. of feed for 
each 100 Ib. of live pork he produces. 

Ritter ran an experiment to check 
these figures. To 300 pigs he fed a 
good commercial ration, high in vita- 
mins and minerals—including the ani- 
mal-protein vitamin, B12. Another 300 
got exactly the same ration, with one- 
third of an oz. of terramycin per ton 
added. 
¢ $7.59 Per Pig—The pigs that did not 
get terramycin in their feed took 155 
days to reach a weight of 200 Ib, cost 
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$28.27 each to bring to market. But 
the terramycin-fed pigs reached 200 Ib. 
in only 105 days, cost $20.68 to bring 
to market. 

-Thus Ritter saved himself $7.59 per 
pig. If a similar saving could be re- 
peated throughout the country, it would 
represent a saving for farmers of $759- 
million annually. 
¢ Calves and Mink—Similar savings are 
showing up — other farm animals 
that get feed fortified with antibiotics— 
calves, colts, lambs, and ducks among 
them. More startling is the effect on 
ranch-bred minks, where use of anti- 
biotics threatens to move the mink 
coat from Washington to Macy’s base- 
ment. 

The pioneer in experiments with 
these animals—Putnam Fur Farms of 
Mahopac, N. Y.—has virtually elimi- 
nated mink mortality, poor pelts, and 
runts in its herd of 5,000. e record 
is so good, in fact, that other mink 
growers all over the U.S. are flooding 
Putnam with requests for its special 
antibiotic mixes. 

All this is little more than a sample 
of the kind of revolution that anti- 
biotics are bringing to the farm. De- 
velopments have come so thick and 
fast that few people know what they 
are—and fewer still know how they 
came about. 


ll. Found: Two Unknowns 


As recently as 1948, animal nutri- 
tionists had no idea of the effect of 
antibiotics on growth. At the time, they 
were searching for a substance that 
they knew could be found in animal 
protein. They had no idea what it 
was; all they did know was that chickens 
and pigs did not grow very well with- 
out it. 

They knew, also, that this substance 
was present in animal proteins—in waste- 
meat “tankage” from slaughterhouses, 
in fish meal and fish juices. If these 
things were included, at about one part 
in four, in hog or poultry rations, the 
animals grew faster, were healthier. 
Hens laid more eggs; hogs produced 
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larger litters with fewer dead and weak 
piglets. 

e Animal Protein Factor—The scien- 
tists dubbed this unknown substance 
“animal protein factor” (APF), and be- 
gan following up every lead as to just 
what it might be. One investigator dis- 
covered that something very like it was 
in cow manure—chickens fed rations 
containing dried cow manure grew 
about as well as those that got animal 
protein. 

Meanwhile, medical researchers were 

looking for something that they thought 
was far removed from what the animal 
nutritionists sought—the unknown ele- 
ment in liver that counteracted per- 
nicious anemia. Out of the medical re- 
search finally came vitamin B12—the 
specific liver agent for pernicious 
anemia. 
e APF Equals B12—At once, animal 
nutritionists pricked up their ears. They 
suspected that the substance they 
sought was also a vitamin. Moreover, 
they had now pinned down the fact 
that its concentration was high in the 
liver. So they tested B12 to find out 
whether this was the APF they sought. 
It was. 

But now supply became a problem. 
Feed manufacturers scrambled so to get 
B12 that scientists set out to find new 
sources. In the process, they went back 
to the cow. First, they realized that 
cows required no APF because they 
manufactured their own B12. eae: | 
they manufactured it in such great 
quantities that they expelled it in their 
manure. 
¢Two “Tanks”—To the scientists, 
these two facts added up to one thing: 
A cow’s rumen is the same sort of ap- 
paratus as the enormous fermentation 
tanks that the big pharmaceutical com- 
panies use to make antibiotics by bio- 
synthesis. The same sort of organisms 
perform the same sort of function, 
breaking down and digesting one sub- 
stance, thereby synthesizing another. 
And, like the micro-organisms in the 
cow’s rumen, those in a fermentation 
tank also make B12 as a byproduct. 

Thus the residue from antibiotic 





with HYPRESSURE 


NEMNY 


STEAM CLEANER 


One man, using HY PRESSURE JENNY, 
can do more cleaning in a single hour 
than 10 men can accomplish in the 
same time by outmoded hand cleaning 
methods. 

JENNY cleans anything—anywhere 
—machinery ... tools... walls... 
floors... Se ... trucks... tank 
cars... and processing equipment of 
every description, in factories, mills, 
food plants, garages, repair shops, and 
on the farm. JENNY hates grease, muck 
and dirt—cleans right “down-to-the- 
bone.” Saves up to 40% of mechanics’ 
time, usually lost fighting dirt and 
grease on repair work. 

Keepin use with JENNY pays 
valuable dividends in stepped-up pro- 
duction, fewer lost-time accidents, 
lower fire insurance premiums and in- 
creased personnel efficiency. 


Write today for information 
packed booklet ‘1001 
WAYS TO EXTRA PROFITS 
with HYPRESSURE JENNY 
STEAM CLEANER.” It’s yours 
FREE, and without obligation. 





Coraopolis, Pa 
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PALLET BUES 


fh CUT MATERIALS HANDLING COSTS 


Q, SHARPLY REDUCE STORAGE COSTS 


Write for your FREE copy of “The 
General Box.” It shows how to 
Cut Packing and Shipping Costs. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 
Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., Detroit, East St. 
Lowis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. 

Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 
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manufacture became a great untapped 
source of APF. Yet it wasn’t until after 
they were on the market and in use 
on farms that another strange develop- 
ment cropped up. This was that some 
animals fed on APF from antibiotic 
residues showed growth gains much 
higher than had ever come from APF or 
refined B12. 
e Antibiotics Beat APF—It seemed 
completely unlikely that traces of anti- 
biotic left in the residue could account 
for such a marked difference. Yet that 
was the case. Careful tests using pure 
B12 and pure antibiotic established be- 
yond a doubt that antibiotics were, if 
anything, even more important than 
B12 as growth stimulants 

That was the end of APF. Feed con- 
trol officials met late in 1950 and re 
vised the rules. They required that 
feeds fortified with B12 and antibiotics 
drop APF from their labels, report in- 
stead whether the feed contained B12 
antibiotics, or both 


Company Contributions 


Most of the credit for the discovery 
of both B12 and the use of antibiotics 
in animal nutrition gocs to the big 
pharmaceutical hous¢ Merck & Co., 
Inc., was the American discoverer of 
B12 (English researchers discovered it 
at about the same time 

First on the market with feed sup 
plements containing guaranteed levels 
of both antibiotics and B12 was Chas. 
Pfizer & Co. A pioneer antibiotic 
manufacturing firm, Pfizer originally 
used only terramvcin, its own antibiotic, 
in all such supplement 
¢ New Penicillin—Then its researchers 
created a new kind of penicillin, spe 
cifically for poultry feed. Called Dia- 
mine, it is much mo table than ear- 
lier forms of pelleted feeds. (Pelleting, 
requiring moisture and heat, causes a 
sharp drop in pote: f as much as 
50% in older penicill On top of 
this, Pfizer came out th a synthetic 
sow’s milk, called Terralac, which cut 
mortality of piglets to 5 


IV. Antibiotics and Plants 


From recent indications, this is not 
the end of what the wonder drugs may 
do for nutrition on the farm. Research 
has barely started in another phase—use 
of antibiotics to contro] disease and pro 
mote growth of plants. The growth 
factors are in such an embryonic stage 
of experimentation that no one will 
make any prediction as to whether there 
is anything to it. But one hothouse 
test showed that swect corn treated 
with terramycin grew _ significantly 
faster in the first four weeks than un- 
treated corn. 
¢ Disease Control—More important 


right now are startling developments in 
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owes this veteran furnace 
a deep bow 


From this very furnace Cand its fellows) came the special 
heat-resistant steels for aircraft engine exhaust valves 
that first let men fly an ocean: Lindbergh, Chamberlain, 
Byrd. From it oad its successors in various A-L mills 
came the high-temperature alloys that made possible 
the first aircraft superchargers . . . and later, the first 
ventures into jet sol reckarai lled flight. @ Whenever 
you have a problem of resisting heat, corrosion, wear, or 
great stress—or of satisfying special electrical require- 
ments—remember to see us about it, won't you? 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PIONEERING on the Horizons of Steel 


Allegheny Ludlum 


wand 447 
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The hose that 
“Rolls with the Punches” 


One of the hardest punching jobs in 
industry is sand blasting—the cleaning of 
stone, castings and other rough or fouled 
surfaces by air-driven particles of sand, 
shot, steel grit or other abrasives passing 
through a hose at high speed. So sharp are 
these materials, they chew up ordinary hose 
in short order. But the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man — has the answer to this 
problem. 


It’s a one-two answer—because experi- 
ence proves that no one type of hose can 
satisfactorily handle both light “bouncey” 
abrasives and heavier bullet-hard particles. 


‘ 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


for clean 


@)-Specified 
STYLE M SAND BLAST HOSE 


ing or finishing metal or stone surfaces 


So the G.T.M. has developed two. One, for 
use with light sands, has a tube of soft low- 
tensile rubber that literally “rolls with the 
punches” — gives without tearing under 
continuous impact of the sandy stream. 


In the heavyweight class the G.T.M. has 
designed a hose with a tube of tire-tread 
toughness that will take the “Sunday 
Punch” of heavier shot and steel grit with- 
out gouging or cutting—a hose that long 
outwears metal pipe in this severe service. 


Blow by blow—whatever material passes 
through a hose and whatever its tempera- 
ture—you'll find that the G.T.M. can rec- 
ommend a construction that will give you 
longest life at lowest cost-per-length. For 
Goodyear makes more than 800 different 
types of hose, each one specially designed 
to handle a particular material — ranging 
from zero-cold refrigerants to superheated 
steam—in a choice of constructions to meet 
any severity of service your job entails. To 
save on hose consult the G.T. M.—he’s the 
man who knows hose best and can help you 
most. Write him today c/o Goodyear, 
Mechanical Goods Div., Akron 16, Ohio. 


LOOK FOR YOUR GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 
PRODUCTS DISTRIBUTOR in the yellow pages of your 
Telephone Directory under “Rubber Products” or “Rubber 
Goods.” He handles Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, Molded 
Goods, Packing, Tank Lining, Rubber-Covered Rolls built 
to the world’s highest standard of quality. 


We think you'll like 
“THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 
Every Sunday—ABC Network 


(YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Steel that makes 5 mortar barrels for cost of ! 


ECAUSE mortar barrels must be 

light weight and have high strength, 
the Army Ordnance Corps must impose 
rigid specifications on the steel used. 

As a result, there has been a high ratio 
of rejects. Hardness of the cast tubes from 
which the barrels were made wasn’t uni- 
form enough. They were too porous. One 
out of three failed to pass the impact test. 
Others were rejected when machining 
turned up additional flaws. 

Looking for ways to reduce the high 
cost of rejects, one mortar maker, A. B. 
Farquhar Company, turned to metal- 


lurgists of The Timken Roller Bearing 


Company. They recommended a cer- 
tain analysis of Timken seamless steel 
tubing for the job. And it proved to be 
the answer. 

When put to the impact test, the Timken 
steel tubing passed with flying colors. 
Since the piercing operation by which 
it is made is basically a forging operation, 
Timken steel tubing has a uniform fine 
forged quality that gives it extra strength. 
Rejects were eliminated. And since 
Timken steel tubing was straighter than 
the cast tubes formerly used, it eliminated 
machining interruptions, 

The Army can now buy five mortar 





THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE ALLOY 


TEELS. GRAPHITIC TOOL 


barrels made from ‘limken steel for the 
cost of one made from cast tubes. Tax- 
payers are saving money by the barrel. 
This tubing that makes better mortar 
barrels at less cost is or 
forms and analyses of J 
steel. And this is only 
of tough steel problems that can be 
stamped“‘Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. 
Got a steel problem on your hands? 
Write The Timken Roller 
pany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: ‘“Timrosco”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


one of many 
ken fine alloy 
one of hundreds 


Bearing Com- 


STEELS AND SEAMLESS TUBING 





the field of control of plant. diseases. 
For example: The Dept. of Agriculture 
has been conducting experiments on 
beans, has got them out of the hot- WHAT IS HIS 
house stage. Using streptomycin, this 

year the department conducted exten- 
sive tests in Colorado, Idaho, Oregon,  ) 
and Florida. The tests showed that the HA ND SAYING rf 
antibiotic would almost eliminate the 
bean blight. 

One encouraging discovery here, 
aside from effectiveness, is that the ex- 
pense of using the antibiotic may not 
be so prohibitive as originally feared: 
The researchers discovered that crude 
forms of streptomycin are just as ef- 
fective as the pure. Also, the drug 
works well in a dust spray, making the 
application more inexpensive and con- 
venient for the farmer. ° e ° 

Limited experiments with terramycin This switchman is— 
have shown that it seems to diminish a 4 
leaf-dropping on peach trees, perhaps CT) Indicating the height of his oldest son 
will control the bacteria blight that has 


virtually wiped out the pear orchards | [-] Telling the engineer to slow down 


in the East. Another test shows that 
streptomycin cuts damp-rot on le,fy inti 

vegetables down'to a minimum. One O Pointing to the nearest phone booth 
possible result of the latter: It would 
keep spinach, for example, fresh on 
grocers’ shelves for up to four days in- Here are other This Milwaukee Road switchman is telling his 


stead of the one day as now. ianels } rtant ; ‘ 

¢ Is It Poison?—So far, there’s one big on hibiaies ale engineer to go easy. In small yards as well as big 
— oe use of oes tp in — cars tegether geatly terminals with modern controls it’s the rule with 
plants. That is that no one knows : : cars 
whether the antibiotic stays in the Milwaukee yard crews to ewitch and couple 


plants, and is absorbed by the human gently to protect lading from damage. 


body. (It is dissipated in animals, : STOP And of course out on the line the Milwaukee 
either in the animal’s digestion or in ff . sit : . 
cooking the meat.) As a result, Food (i keeps the shipper’s interest constantly in mind 


& Drug Administration is not yet Be by moving freight often at near passenger train 


ready to O.K. their use in plants. ] 
In any case, the added business that speeds. A fine, smooth roadway and the most 


these discoveries mean for the phar- “YA modern motive power make this possible. 
maceutical houses is obvious. For ex- i If you ship in Milwaukee Road territory or if 


ample: The residue from antibiotic : é 
manufacture that used to go down #\ you’re planning to do so, find out how well the 


the drain can now be used for feed is Milwaukee can serve you. Just see your nearest 


supplements. This residue contains : 

about five grams of antibiotic per Ib. Milwaukee agent. 
of residue that could not be econom- 
ically extracted for other uses. That s ca | g —T RAV & L 
plus extra antibiotics added will give 
the drug industry an added gross in- ; 
come of about $20-million this year. Hi sees 5 OH ; Bon $3 4 
In a sense, that can be regarded as : 7 — ; 9 
gravy for the manufacturers of terra- 
mycin (Pfizer), aureomycin (Lederle 
Laboratories), bacitracin, and penicillin 
—the antibiotics that are used in animal 
feeds. 

As for the future, nobody in the busi- 
ness will say that science has now un- 
earthed all the secrets of nutrition and 
growth for the farm. Some flatly say 
that what has been done with anti- 
biotics so far in this field has done little 
more than scratch the surface. These THE M ILWAUKEE ROA D 
optimists can already see the day when 
developments along these lines might Route of the HIAWATHAS 
mean the end of the world’s food prob- 
lems. CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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In the all-electronic offices of the 
future, the “Flying Typewriter” will 
do the work of a clerical task force. 
Developed by the Potter Instrument 
Company of Great Neck, New York, 
this revolutionary, high % - 
tronic printer can record 24,000 char- 
acters a minute. 

Combined with newly developed 
electronic filing systems, it will keep up- 
to-the-minute business accounts, run 
continuous sales records, entire 
payrolls, compute bills, keep running 


Paperwork! 


inventories, schedule production, 
le complete company files. 

Such speed and accuracy in a ma- 
chine requires reliable, rugged, electric 
components. That’s why Ward Leon- 
ard VITROHM resistors and relays are 
used in the “Flying Typewriter”’. 

If you are working on a develop- 
ment as startlingly new as this, or 
need a dependable electrical control for 
the most run-of-the-mill applications, 
let Ward Leonard’s engineering de- 
partment help you select the right one. 





Headlines of 1888 
H. WARD LEONARD MEMBER OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON 
PERSONAL STAFF 


Long before the “‘Flying 
the first Edison phonogra 
business dictation created a sensation. 

The Phenegrente were manufactured 
by the Edison Phonograph Works at 
West Orange, New Jersey, w H. Ward 
Leonard was a member of Thomas A. 
Edison’s personal a 

These machines used a solid, shearable 
wax cylinder and the recorder and repro- 
ducer were separately mounted. 


WARD 


LEONARD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Ward Leonard developments in elec- 
trical controls are still setting records 
today for successful performance in all 
types of electric systems. 


anal 


ol 


U 


PR le-EE ryincored Coritiols Since 1892 





EDUCATION 





Freshman Boom 


This fall’s heavy enroll- 
ment will almost offset the 
heavy over-all drop that was 
expected last year. 


This is the year school officials ex- 
pected the bottom to drop out of col- 
lege registration. Last year saw the end 
of the big, G.I.-weighted classes, and 
after surveying the draft situation last 
spring, the experts had predicted that 
there would be little increase in fresh- 
man classes in 1952 

Most universities were agreeably sur- 

prised, however, when they called the 
rolls this fall. Reports from about 1,500 
institutions of higher learning—coming 
from all over the country—indicate that 
freshman enrollment is up anywhere 
from 10% to 15% above last year’s 
healthy figure of 472,025. That means 
that over-all college registration is pretty 
much holding its own with 1951. 
e Exploded Theory—First instinct of 
the experts was to tie the rise to stu- 
dents wanting to get as much college 
under their belts as possible before be- 
ing drafted, or possibly to avoid the draft 
altogether. But it was soon obvious that 
the pattern is broader than that. For 
one thing, the enrollment increase is 
nearly as big for women as for men. 

There’s no doubt, however, that the 
draft is a factor. Even though public 
pressure is great, Selective Service hasn’t 
yet altered its deferment policies on 
students. At the present time, any stu- 
dent who is called up may request and 
receive deferment for the remainder of 
that school year. This takes care of 
most of the freshmen and sophomores, 
since most aren’t called until the be- 
ginning of their sophomore year. After 
that deferment come the student-test 
and class-standing types of deferments. 
Under this system, the bright student 
can go ahead and finish college before 
being taken into the service. 
¢ Other Angles—Even so, the draft 
angle accounts for only a small percent- 
age of the increase. The experts now 
are splitting the credit among a number 
of other factors: 

e There are more potential stu- 
dents. The birth rate, which was head- 
ing downwards in the low 1930s, started 
back upward after 1935 

e The general prosperity of the 
U.S. is making it possible for more 
families to send their children to col- 
lege—particularly when they can help 
themselves substantially with summer 
and outside work. 

e A college degree is becoming an 
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How many acres per hour? 


McCormick’s reaper could harvest 
an acre of wheat in two hours. A 
modern reaper can harvest ten acres 
in the same time. This multiplication 
of efficiency is basically a triumph 
of steel—better alloy steels that 
have made possible the produc- 
tion of machines of far greater 
power and strength, simpler design, 


/ 

higher speed and increased capacity. 

Vanadium Corporation produces 
the “keys” to these better steels— 
the ferro-alloys now being used in 
steel production on an expanding 
scale to step up the efficiency of 
machines and equipment for scores 
of industries. 

Vanadium’s service to America’s 


steelmakers is a complete, integrated 
operation to make available quanti- 
ties of chromium, silicon, vanadium, 
aluminum and other vital metals 
and alloys. These products play an 
important part in industry’s ability 
to produce “‘tailor-made”’ products 
for virtually any purpose the world 
may demand. 


VanapiuM CorPoRATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y, 
Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


— PLANTS—Niogara Falis,N.Y., Graham, W.Va., Bridgeville, Po., 


World's largest known single 
source of vanadium ore is lo- 
cated in a remote part of western 
Peru, three miles high in the 
Andes. Op d by Vanadi 
Corporation, Mina Ragra is one 
of the highest commercially suc- 
cessful mines in the world. 





From window frames to curtain 
walls, column covers to decora- 
tive trim, stainless steel gives 
today's office buildings, homes 
and factories new beauty, ef- 


Earth-moving calls for rugged 
equipment. Alloy steels are widely 
used in heavy-duty construction 
equipment for harder bearings, 
stronger engine kshafts an 








ficiency, and weather r 
today’s architecture a new ap- 
proach to modern kiving. 


h gs, and higher ratio of pay 
load to dead weight. 


Durango and Noturita, Colo., White Canyon, Utah 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesio, Conada, U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF ALLOYS, CHEMICALS AND METALS 








SAVE TAX RETURN TIME! 


Get copies clean, exact, fast 





by the new Copyflex system! 


Now, with the revolutionary new Brun- 
ing Copyflex Tax Return System, you can 
get all the clean, error-proof, low-cost, 
exact copies you need without any typing, 
carbons or proofreading. 

Learn about CopyYFLex now, before the 
tax rush begins. You'll save hours. . . 
even days ... because your “worksheet” 
or typed original can be your return, with 
copies made in seconds. 

Bruning’s system specialists originated 
this unique time-saving system, working 
with leading tax authorities of bank and 
accounting groups. You save costly time, 
get better copies faster in preparing cor- 
poration, fiduciary, individual, excess profits, 
and many other tax returns. Leading firms 
already are using the Copyr_ex Tax Re- 


turn System and are benefiting from its 
economies. 

Why hire special, costly statistical typ- 
ists for tax work when—with CopyFfLex 
—you need no copy typing? Save this 
expense . . . and speed production of 
completed returns and copies as well. 

Investigate CoPpYFLEX now to simplify 
your work in the busy tax season just 
ahead. Mail the coupon. Charles Bruning 
Company, Inc., Dept. Mii2, Teterboro, 
New Jersey. 


\BRUNING 


pened el 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


Poe en en Se BRUNING CO., INC. - — — —— — 


Dept. MII2 


COPYFLEX "14" is handy desk- 
side size, easy to operate, han- 
dies large volume of tax return 
copies fast. 
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Teterboro, N. J. 


Please send me full details on how to speed tax work vie the Bruning 
Copyfiex Tax Return System. 





essential—both socially and economi 
cally. About the same proportion of 
the population is going to college now 
as went to high school 50 years ago. 

¢ Some colleges that are wholly de 
pendent on tuition for income are low 
ering their admissions standards in the 
hope of attracting more students. 

¢ Korean vets eligible for education 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights are just 
now beginning to hit the universities. 

¢ The junior-colleg: 
picked up fast in the past few 
meet the demand for cheap 
college education. 

e Engineering sch 
pickup this year—some 
above last year—mostly because 
finally got around that there is 
shortage of engineers. A few years ago, 
the Bureau of Labor Stat s reported 
that there was a surplu that field 
thus discouraging many high school 
students who previously had intended 
to go into engineering. This year, the 
counter-propaganda took, and engineer 
ing and technical sch¢ reaped the 
biggest freshman enrollment on record. 
e Distaff Side—The s place that 
shows a big increase rollment is 
women’s schools of all rt That's 
partly due to the fact that the G.I. bill 
paid for brother’s education, so the 
family can afford to ser ter to col 
lege. More likely, ho r, it’s the 
deeper sociological rea that women 
are taking a more active part in the 
community and busin¢ life and feel 
the need of higher educat Vassar’s 
1952 enrollment tied 1951 (439), 
in spite of a 25% tuition hike 

A few of the Ivv League colleges 
drew more students than they had bar 
gained for, due to what admissions 
people call “multiple applications.” 
That is, students who for admis- 
sion in one college are simultaneously 
applying for admission to two or three 
other colleges on the theory that they 
may not make the one t! prefer. Un 
der this system, a student may be ad- 
mitted to several colleges, but he can 
enroll in only one. Son chools try 
to outguess this by accepting more ap 
plicants than they reall int on the 
theory that a substant 1umber of 
them will go to other schools. Some 
times they guess right, sometimes 
wrong. This year Harvard misguessed, 
and its freshman class 1,220—100 
bigger than last year. MIT went up an 
unexpected 100, too—to a record fresh- 
man enrollment of 900 
e No Strain—So far, the big increase 
hasn’t strained dormitory and classroom 
facilities too much. The postwar peak 
of G.I.’s was far higher in most cases 
than is enrollment today. Most :olleges 
are able to take this crop in their stride, 
figuring that it’s just a dress rehearsal 
for 1960, when World War II’s bumper 
baby crop will take over the campus. 


business has 
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On Thanksgiving Day ...And All Year "Round... 


Makes All Desserts Just Wonderful 





Reddi-wip is fresh real cream, whipped automatically for each 
serving . . . dispensed automatically through a patented plastic 
valve at a ‘touch of the finger. 
Reddi-wip instantly adds a special “holiday touch” to your easiest, 
simplest desserts. Makes ’em taste just wonderful! Makes the whole 
family “sit up and take notice! 
Reddi-wip® designates the fresh The pressurized container used for Reddi-wip is Crown SPRA- 
cream product of Reddi-wip, Inc., TAINER, world’s first and foremost propulsion can. 
and its authorized processors through- The same creative thinking which conceived the “Modern Design” 
out the United States and Canada. of SPRA-TAINER .. . the same engineering skill which devised 
its “No Top Seam—No Side Seam” construction ... stand behind 
the manufacture of fine Crown Cans for many varied industries. 


Aecit tctrstoe QRWN CN 


Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICACO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, BOSTON 





Heres hew b END IX aids the flow of... 


Bendix makes scores of products useful to this industry 


You who have a part in the petroleum 
industry shoulder avy responsibilities. 
Whatever the future may bring in new 
sources of power and heat, the present in- 
ternal economy and external safety of 
America depend on a constant flow of 
your products. The discovery of new fields 
. . . greater production from old wells... 
even more efficient refining methods .. . 
I better utilization of existing supplies .. . 
and faster and more economical distribu- 
tion—these are essential to the nation’s wel- 
fare today as never before. 

Bendix works in two important ways to 
help you fulfill these responsibilities. To 
forward technological advance in explo- 
ration, drilling, and refining, Bendix pro- 
vides the services of 14 research centers 
and 4000 engineers skilled in the practical 
application of such sciences as electronics, 
hydraulics, chemistry, magnetics, pneu- 
matics, meteorology, fuel combustion, in- 
strumentation, metallurgy and nuclear 
energy to the solution of all manner of 
problems. And for these purposes, as well 
as for better utilization of pectaan supplies 
and faster and more economical distribu- 
tion, Bendix builds scores of products thor- 
oughly tested for superior quality, reliability 
and efficiency under the extreme conditions 
so frequently encountered in petroleum 
operations. Here is a sampling from this 
lengthy list. 


BeNpix VHF RaApIo 
assures reliable communication 


Communication—To speed such work 
as offshore drilling, exploration, and pipe- 
line construction and maintenance, Bendix 
provides everything in radio from portable 
radio telephones to the planning and in- 
stallation of complete radio relay systems. 
Exceptionally rugged and flexible, as proved 
in years of use by leading railroads in all 
parts of the country, Bendix equipment 
assures maximum range and reliability. 


SEE 7 


Brilliant Bendix* TV | 


The Finest Picture Science f[ 


has ever Produced 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS 





Instr From the experience 
gained as the leading producer of instru- 
ments and automatic controls for aviation, 
Bendix builds electronic devices and com- 
ponents of the special quality required for 
non-stop, automatic operation of refinery 
and pipeline processes and for dependable 
geophysical equipment. These products 
range from ruggedized electronic tubes for 
many purposes, thermistors, dynamotors, 
electrical connectors, and liquid level alarms, 


BENDIX ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
assure dependable instrumentation 


to a complete line of temperature, humidity 
and wind indicating and recording instru- 
ments, water level recorders, telemetering 
systems, Computing devices, and remote in- 
dicating and control equipment with a wide 
range of application. 


Filtration—as the originator of micronic 
filtration and of the phenolic resin-impreg- 
nated cellulose elements which positively 
will not collapse and clog vital systems, 
Bendix is the logical source for filters 
for all fluids and gases. Present types num- 
ber over 350, and additional types can be 
produced from the special Bendix filter 
elements to deliver positive filtration as 
fine as ¥% micron with flow rate as high as 
5000 G.P.M 


BENDIX FILTERS 
assure the finest filtration 


Fuel Metering — Bendix developments 
for providing the greatest power from petro- 


RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. 
aviation and small engine magnetos; diesel fuel, injection; 


BENDIX FUEL METERING 
assures maximum fuel savings 


leum products with minimum consumption 
have won this organization unquestioned 
preeminence in fuel metering. These de- 
velopments cover all fields—from remark- 
ably simple and efficient carburetors for 
small engines, trucks and passenger cars 
and precision diesel fuel injection equip- 
ment for railroad and marine engines, to 
highly intricate devices for reciprocal-engine 
planes, jets, turbo-jets and guided missiles. 


BENDIX AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


assure peak economy and service 


Transportation—As one of the nation’s 
largest users of trucks, the petroleum in- 
dustry is also one of the biggest users of 
Bendix automotive products. To keep these 
huge fleets rolling at lowest cost, Bendix 
supplies not only carburetors but basic 
brakes, power brakes, brake blocks and 
lining, power steering, starter drives, fuel 
pumps and hydraulic controls—each the 
demonstrated leader in its field for reli- 
ability and long life. 


Installation — Bendix products follow 
petroleum even into homes, office buildings 
and factories—to the greater efficiency of 
heating and air conditioning systems. For 
example, Bendix builds a portable tem- 
perature and humidity recorder widely used 
by heating contractors to test the efficiency 
of new and old installations 


Se 
BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, — aviation radio; radar. 
LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; starter drives; coaster brakes. MARSHALL 


PACIFIC: telemetering; hydraulic and electrical 
electrical connectors. BENDIX ECLIPSE OF 





BENDIX RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
assure efficient heating installations 


Another product of special interest to the 
industry is the Bendix low tension magneto 
which minimizes fire hazards at well heads 
by its unique “flame proof’ construction. 

As this abbreviated list indicates, if you 
deal with petroleum at any stage you 
ought to know more about Bendix. And 
this is true whatever your business, for 
Bendix products useful to this industry are 
only a fraction of the Bendix list. For 
valuable information on the many ways in 
which this versatile organization can help 
you evolve new products, improve your 
present line and cut manufacturing costs 
send for the Bendix book “Bendix and 
Your Business.” 


This informative 40-page book 
on Bendix services and products 
is available on request to inter 
ested executives, engineers and 
purchasing agents. Write on 
your letterhead to: Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Fisher 
Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
4 
ENGINEERING STUDENTS — Send for the facts about the many 
fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and research centers 
Write to Bendix Aviation Corporation, Research Laboratories 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


ay 





txt PRODUCT: cwtometive bakes: power eerng: An, carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 
actuators; depth recorders. ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters, SCINTILLA MAGNETO: 
CAMADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIT INTERNATIONAL —72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint” New York. ‘REG. v.5. PAT, OFF. 








They spend more of it on: 


TRANSPORTATION 


RECREATION 


% OF INCOME 


TT 


1939 I 0.2 
150 I 7 


1939 FE 5.1 
1950 FE 5.2 


less of it on: 


HOUSING 


CLOTHING 


HOUSEHOLD OPERATION 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


1050 TE 10.3 


oso A 


190) TE 1 0 


No one knows much about these changes or the 
reasons for them. One obvious reason is higher in- 
‘8 domes. We know that when a man’s income rises he 
spends it differently. FOR INSTANCE: 
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A 10% rise in total income does this to sales:* 


1 luxury items will 

* rise rapidly... 

31% 
25% 
23% 
20% 
19% 
18% 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 


Boats and pleasure craft 
Radios and phonos 
Musical instruments 
New cars 

Luggage 

Jewelry 


2 


ordinary living expenses 
- will match income changes... 


Refrigerators, washing machines 10% 
Clothing 11% 
Cleaning and dyeing 12% 
Food 10% 
Shoes 8% 


necessities will go up 
« slower than income... 


3 


Bus fares 

Furniture repair 
Telephone 

Water 

Gas and electricity 


*Average relationship 1929-1940 


‘(por ulation. People sole up their oe 
oat different ages. — | 


Percent of income ain ey age groups 


HOUSING, FUEL, 
LIGHT & 


FURNISHINGS 
& 


REFRIGERATION 


EQUIPMENT 


CLOTHING 











12.8 12.8 14.0 13.4 


30| 40 
to | to 
40! 50 


50| 65 
and 


over 


20/30/40 20 
to |to | to | to 


30/40) 50165 30 


Source: BLS Survey of Detroit Families, 1 
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65 
and 
over 


20 
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50 
to 
65 
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65 
and 
over 


mR reo 


30 
to 
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50 
to 
65 


65 
and 
over 


30/40 
to |to 
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50 
to 
65 


20 
30 


65 
and 
over 


40 
to 
50 


4. But it’s really a sociclagelt problem to figure :- 


How Buying Habits Change 


In the roaring good times of the past 
10 years, an unprecedented number of 
Americans—to an unprecedented degree 
—have learned what it is like to live in 
relative plenty. They have sampled a 
gigantic array of products, and come 
back for more. They've changed their 
spending habits—as these charts show. 
¢ Expanding Middle Class—The gen- 
eral rise of real incomes combined with 
a more even distribution of income has 
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meant that, more than ever before, 
marketing men find themselves dealing 
with what is essentially a middle-class 
market. The nation’s middle-income 
groups today encompass a considerably 
bigger share of the U.S. popul: ition— 
and of its total income—than in the 
past (BW —Oct.18’52,p27). 

One of the shrewdest comments on 
equalization as a marketing fact in the 
U.S. came, surprisingly, from the pen 


of French philosopher-historian Alexis 
de Tocqueville back in 1835, in his 
commentary, Democracy in America: 

‘The passion for physical comfort is 
essentially a passion of the middle 
classes: with these classes it grows and 
spreads, with them it preponderates. 
From them it mounts into the higher 
orders of society and descends into the 
mass of the people.” 


It is still true. Given the money, and 
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eee FOR HARDWARE MUTUAL* 


larger staff more comfortable, efficient in ‘outgrown’ office ! 


TECHNIPLAN Pays 25% Annually in Saved Rentals 


TECHNIPLAN ENABLED an expanding Branch Office of *Hardware Mutual 
Insurance Company of Minnesota to escape these costly measures—leasing 
additional office space and operating on two floors. 


THE LOCAL G/W DEALER showed how 
steel Techniplan would accommodate 
additional personnel and equipment 
within the present space with in- 
creased employee comfort and effi- 
ciency, and pay for itself in four years 
through savings in rent alone! 


PHONE OR write your local G/W Dealer 
today. He'll gladly demonstrate these 
and other Techniplan advantages. 
You'll find him listed 

under “Office Equipment” 

in the classified phone 

directory. 


Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equi; t, Syst 





and Visible “Records 


PRIVATE OR SEMI-PRIVATE 


work areas easily, quickly 
provided with Techniplan’s 
modular partition units. 


WRITE TODAY to Globe-Wernicke, 
Dept. 13-8, for this complete, 
inf ive Technipt Catalog. 
Helps you plan your office more 
efficiently. 





Cincinnati 12, Ohia * 





perhaps more important, the expecta- 
tion that they will go on making as 
much or more, Americans like to buy 
things. What they buy depends upon 
the interplay of a number of factors. 


1. Consumer Patterns 


Certain things tend to apply to all 
families as they come up in the world. 
They start buying consumer durable 
oods—brand-new ones, as anyone who 

es tried to get rid of a used stove or 
refrigerator lately knows. ‘They eat more 
fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables. 
They buy less ground meat and more 
roasts and chops. They indulge them- 
selves, in cameras, dolls, and pets. 
e Spending Study—Some of the de- 
velopments in consumer spending pat- 
terns since 1929 are noted in a study by 
the McGraw-Hill Economics Dept.: 

¢ People cut their food purchases 
last in the depression, upped them first 
with prosperity. 

e They spent about the same per- 
centage of income on autos in 1948 as 
in 1929. 

¢ People today tend to spend more 
of their income on household appli- 
ances. 

e They appear to purchase cloth- 
ing in inverse proportion to other ex- 
penditures, using them as an offset. 
(However, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics holds that clothing buying seems to 
be more sensitive to the presence of 
teen-age daughters than to anything 
else.) 

¢ People are spending less of their 
income on housing and other services. 
e Fewer Differences—Nobody knows in 
precise detail how purchasing patterns 
vary within the broad spectrum of so- 
cial, economic, and geographic groups. 
But observers feel that along with the 
leveling of income, other factors—such 
as record migrations around the coun- 
try by U.S. families ilso working 
to make the group patterns more alike. 


ll. Keys to the Pattern 


When you move from the general 
picture to the spending habits of 
specific families, you have to consider 
a wide range of conditions. What they 
buy depends, first of all, upon how old 
they are. Young families have had no 
time to accumulate inventories, and 
they need nearly everything. What 
they buy depends also upon whether 
the breadwinners wear white collars or 
dungarees to work. Investigators have 
noted city wage earners today are liv- 
ing in about the same style as were 
white collar and professional workers 
15 years ago. 

e Time Lag—For any family it depends 
upon how long they have enjoyed their 
relative prosperity. It taxes time and 
exposure to new group pressures in new 
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Ever use one of these? 


It’s difficult to recognize this object because the 
camera is so close to it. Sometimes you can get this 
close to business problems, too. 


Take shipping, for instance. From “close up” you 
may think it costs less to ship several small packages 
instead of one big one. Actually, if you will “pull back” 
for a look at the whole picture, you'll realize you can 
ship one large package faster, more conveniently . . . 
and reduce total shipping costs. 

You'll plainly see you save the cost of extra con- 
tainers and packing material. You cut down the labor 
involved in assembling, inspecting and labeling. And 
you eliminate separate charges on individual packages. 


If you could see the complete picture of the above 
object, you'd recognize the cancellation marks on the 
edge of an ordinary 3¢ postage stamp. When you're 
concerned with shipping, you need the complete pic- 
ture, too. It’s the one way you can decide whether 
you're getting the most for your shipping dollar. 


So take another look—add up the separate charges 
you may now pay for pickup, insurance, receipts. Con- 
sider the extra costs involved in assembling and ship- 
ping individual packages. 


Compare all these costs with the one charge you 
pay for complete Railway Express service. You'll find 
it'll pay you to... 


buy all these shipping services...in one package... and ship by 


* No size or weight limit 

* Pickup and delivery, within pre- 
scribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
and principal towns 

* Liberal valuation allowance 

* Receipt at both ends 

* Ship collect, prepaid, peid-in-rart 

* date by air for extra speed 





; 
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Cooling out 


a 600 mph giant 


Heat—sometimes well over 100°— 
once threatened to disrupt production 
schedules of the 600 mph B-47 Strato- 
jet bomber. Under the blazing Kansas 
sun, on the flight line at Boeing’s big 
Wichita plant, temperatures skyrock- 
eted inside the B-47 fuselage to points 
where personnel could work only short 
periods at a time. 


Faced with this problem, Boeing’s 
plant superintendent called Graybar 
and outlined Boeing’s specifications 
for a cooling unit. Something had to 
be done ...and done quickly! Graybar, 


in turn, contacted one of its more than 
200 suppliers—the Remington Corpo- 
ration. Working day and night, to 
Boeing’s specifications, from informa- 
tion and data supplied by Graybar, 
Remington engineers designed and 
built a special mobile air-conditioning 
unit that would cool to normal temper- 
atures working areas inside the Stra- 
tojet’s sleek fuselage. 

The first of 50 units was delivered 
scarcely four weeks after receipt of 
the order. Since then, there has been 
no work stoppage even in the hottest 
weather. 


@ Small orders for every-day electrical materials ... or large orders of 
special design such as this—on each you can expect from Graybar the 
“follow through” that spells efficient, accurate service. 

Graybar Specialists in all of the major electrical fields are available to 


work with you in solving your particular problems .. . 


are glad, at all 


times, to provide hard-to-get technical advice. Local Graybar Represen- 
tatives will provide complete catalog, quotation, and delivery data on any 
of the more than 100,000 electrical items Graybar distributes. 

Our nation-wide network of offices and warehouses places Graybar’s 
extra service conveniently near-by—call on us for anything electrical. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


281-211 


Executive offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist for... 





“City wage earners to- 


day are living in about the 
same style as were white col- 
lar workers 15 yearsago...” 


BUYING starts on p. 110 


neighborhoods to develop the spending 
habits that eventually become fixed 
charges on the higher income level. 
But once learned, the ways of ease 
are hard to give up, and they are never 
totally forgotten. When a family takes 
a salary cut, it almost never tightens its 
belt fast enough to break even the first 
year. Generally, it will sacrifice the 
quality of its housing only as a last, 
painful resort . 
e Attitudes—Along with his present in- 
come, a man’s economic expectations 
are important in deciding how he 
spends his money. His general outlook 
is a patchwork of gleanings and hunches 
conditioned largely by what he thinks 
will happen to his own income. On 
this score, the latest news is good news: 
In its 1952 study of consumer finances, 
the Federal Reserve Board found that 
more people expected to make more 
money this year than expected to make 
less (4 in 10 compared with 1 in 10). 
Another determining factor is how 
secure and affluent a man feels at a 
given income level. Today a man who 
has just arrived in, say, the $3,500-a- 
year bracket cannot possibly feel so 
proud of himself as the man who hit 
that level in 1929—and not just because 
of increased taxes and inflation. In 1929 
he would have stood above the mass 
of U.S. families, just under the top 
quarter of the inc pyramid. In 
1952 he’s lost among the masses clus- 
tered in the middle of the income dia- 
mond. 
¢ The Group—More: 
believe that what: ps 
individual levels of 


some analysts 
hologists call the 
ration have un- 
dergone changes while U.S. incomes 
have moved toward equality. Today's 
rich do not consume quite so gaudily 
as they did a generation ago; there is 
evidence that people have dropped their 
eyes from the lodestar of wealth and 
set their sights on maintaining their 
status within their own groups. They 
appraise their fortunes in light of the 
fortunes of the group, and buy pretty 
much as the group buys 
George Katona, Program Director of 
the University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center, who directs FRB’s con- 
sumer surveys, writes in his recent vol- 
ume, Psychological Analysis of Con- 
sumer Behavior: “. ill investigations 
confirm that our needs—at least today, 
in most cases—are group-determined. 
The function of the group is especially 
strong in the case of automobiles, where 
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— Alemite Friction 


WENT TO WORK 

















SAVED: 2% Hours “Downtime” Every Day 


ADDED: 122% More Production the First Year 
ELIMINATED: Hazards of Lubrication 


Safeguarding a huge Punch 
Press against the wear and 
tear of friction! It once was a 
time-consuming process — and 
a costly one — in a large Chi- 
cago plant. Climbing about the 
machine 4 or 5 times a day, it 
took the oiler a full 30 minutes 
each time . . . dangerous, haz- 
ardous work. Naturally, production had 
to be stopped. And the “shutdown” re- 


sulted in a production loss of one hour 
out of every eight! 


Loading . . . transferring . . . applying! Alemite Mech- 
anized Lubrication Methods save time, save work, keep 
lubricants refinery-clean from barrel-to-bearing. 


Then, a trained Alemite “Friction-Fight- 
ing” specialist was called in to work with 
the plant engineers. After careful study, 
he recommended that an Alemite Mech- 
anized Lubrication System be installed 
—and fully tested in its effect on pro- 
duction. 


Since that time, the same press has run 
20 hours per day — week after week for 
fourteen months without a shutdown. 
Production has been increased by 12%%. 
Lubrication time cut to an absolute min- 


For industry, Alemite Centralized Lubrication Systems 
odd productive time to machines with faster, more 
efficient handling and application of lubricants. 
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imum. And the possibility of accidents to r : 


the oiler completely eliminated. 


You can get similar results! No matter” 
what size or type of plant you operate, an © 


Alemite Lubrication Engineer can show 
you dozens of ways of making worthe 
while savings through more efficient hans 
dling of petroleum products. These ar@ 
facts which you can readily confirm if 
your own time studies. The Alemite man 
will cooperate fully with your plant.engi- 
neers in setting up a test. Contact your 
local Alemite Industrial Distributor, or 
mail coupon below —today ! 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2. Lubricants 3. Equipment 


FREE! New Booklet 

Please send me: 

Cl “11 Ways to Cut Production Costs.’’ 

Cc) Include Facts on OIL-MIST—the 
amazing new system thot ctomizes 


oil, circulates it to bearings under 
Pressure. 


ALEMITE, Dept. B-112 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Company 





OKLAHOMA 


rUEL 


The availability of dependable 

and economical industrial fuels 
increases Oklahoma's stature in 
providing an abundant supply 

at a great savings. Ranking third 

in the U. S. in the production of 
liquefied petroleum gases; fourth 

in petroleum, natural gas and 
natural gasoline: and fourteenth 

in coal; Oklahoma's cost of indus- 
trial fuels is considerably less than 
found in cities far removed from 
their source. Natural gas prices 
vary from 914 cents to 20 cents per 
million BTU, depending on loca- 
tion and quantity used. Fuel oil, 
coal, LPG and other petroleum 
products are available at very low cost. esp -ecedek accel ainuas 


report relating to your own busi- 
ness write . . 


OKLAHOMA 


POWER = 


Electricity — the invisible hand 

of modern industrialization is 
available at practically every 
point in the State through a web 

of transmission lines. The elec- 
tric utilities are constantly expand- 

ing their generating and distribu- 
tion facilities providing economical 
power for normal industrial use. 
Because of the proximity of the gen- 
erating sources to available low cost 
fuel (natural gas), power costs in 
Oklahoma are 25% or more lower than 
in the heavily industrialized northern 
and eastern states of the nation. 


MINERAL RESOURCES— 


Oklahoma is the new frontier in the nation, ranking sixth in the value of mineral 
production . . proven reserves of lead, zinc, glass sand, volcanic ash, limestone and 
Gypsum are available in unlimited quantities to industry. 


IN OKLAHOMA 





all our neighbors and associates know 
what we have and what we haven't, 
and of household implements, where 
a husband can hardly deny something 
to his wife that his colleagues or 
neighbors have not denied to their 
wives. But these aspects of group life, 
imitation and conscious striving for 
prestige, are only superficial demonstra- 
tions of more fundamental factors . . . 
Many members. of a group become 
aware of certain needs, not by imitating 
each other, or as a matter of conscious 
decision, but because the given condi- 
tions of life are similar for all members 
of a group.” 


lil. Leading Groups 


Some of the most important changes 
in spending patterns are those that 
have taken place in young families, in 
the oldsters bracket, and in the Negro 
group. However you look at the statis- 
tics, it’s clear that the nation’s young 
families expect to keep right on earn- 
ing as aaa if not more than they are 
today. They were not present when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made famous the 

hrase ““We have nothing to fear but 
Ran” and their actions in the market- 
place show it has no meaning for them. 

The needs of a young familv with 
children are unlimited, and given the 
purchasing power the sky is the limit 
to what they would buy. They are the 
bellwether purchasers of television séts 
at the same time that they are taking 
on new houses, furniture, refrigerators, 
and washing machines. Today's young 
families seem untroubled by classical 
concepts of purchasing power and debt. 
Three-fourths of the vounger married 
couples interviewed by FRB in_ its 
current study reported consumer debt. 
Yet a relatively large proportion of these 
planned, even so, to buy a car or some 
other durable good in 1952 

There are 6-million or 7-million more 
such families than anyone forecast for 
the years 1945-52. National statistics 
are loaded with their purchases, their 
debts, and their raises. Roughly two 
thirds of the families aged 18-35 in 
FRB’s study had substantial raises in 
1949-50 and again in 1950-51. And it’s 
common practice to spend the first 
couple of raises three times over on ac- 
cumulated wants and debts. Six out of 
10 people who intend to buy houses 
this vear head families with children, 
and are 18-44 years old 

No matter how carefree vour brand of 
economics, however, sooner or later you 
have to take a vear off and pav your 
bills. That’s one note for the future. 
Another is that within this age group 
there are many commitments to lean 
years in the military service, present and 
coming up. 
¢ The Oldsters—Over the long pull, 
you can expect more splurging by the 
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Wired for comfort, convenience-and DU mpki n pio! 


—— 
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—— 
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| a 
Like a wizard in a fairy tale, copper wire works government regulations, through electrical 
wonders. It brings electricity to the farm; lights wholesalers, from the mill, and from the 23 
the house; provides running water; hoists hay; | Chase warehouses. Chase Brass & Copper Co., 


milks cows...even bakes the Thanksgiving pie! § Incorporated, Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


Time-tested Kennecott Wire & Cable Company 
products — power or telephone cable, magnet 
wire, bare and weather-proof wire and cable as eC 
— are delivering steady service to farms, homes 


and industries. They are available, subject to The Nation's Headquarters for 
e BRASS & COPPER 


\ <7 vf Subsidiary of 
\ gre KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
\ \ e 


\\ ‘ , Distributor of Kennecott 
\ \ : . Wire and Cable Company Products 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., WATERBURY 20, CONN. 





TRANE AIR CONDITIONING SERVES EVERYWHERE 


Brine pumped from southern Michigan’s fabulous salt vein must be dehydrated before 
it can season an egg. At Morton Salt’s Port Huron Refinery, Trane Coils deliver 


temperatures from t 


70° comfort level, to the intensive 385° required for salt drying. 


i) lil=e conditions air 


to take the H,0 out of Morton’s Salt 


eee Or to safeguard a telephone system 


When problems of temperature 
slow up production, or otherwise 
affect efficiency, progressive manage- 
ment invokes TRANE’s product know- 
how. TRANE heat-transfer equipment 
serves a thousand processing needs, 
and its air-conditioning installations 
create the essential climates of indus- 
try all over America. 

TRANE’s great range of equipment 


for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is matched . . . designed and built to 
serve together. There are 80 TRANE 
sales offices in the U.S. Our people 
will gladly work with you or your con- 
sultants. Meanwhile, we’ll be happy 
to send you our Bulletin 2174, which 
details these and other TRANE solu- 
tions to temperature problems. Have 
your secretary write for a free copy. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Maintenance workers of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company have less 
maintaining to do, because air conditioning installations comprising many TRANE 
products protect the intricate wiring in central station telephone systems. 





group over 45. It’s still a fact that their 
incomes tend to be fixed in the lower 
brackets, and that their years of big 
accumulation of goods and services arc 
over. Yet within these limitations, three 
factors are working to increase their 
buying power and to make them feel 
like spending what they've got: 

e Parents are ming to feel that 
it is better to invest in the education 
of their children than to try to accumu 
late something to them in their 
wills. Once the last child emerges from 
college, they are ready to think 
about a new car 

e There is less fear and therefore 
less saving against that greatest humilia- 
tion of age—destitutic Che combina- 
tion of social security, veterans’ benefits, 
insurance, and industry pension plans 
is enough to assure families in middle 
life that they won’t be going to the 
poorhouse. That means they can spend 
current income in ways once considered 
frivolous and inappropriate. 

e Older people today generally are 
younger in spirit and healthier than 
were their counterparts a generation 
ago. They feel more like dressing up 
and going out, maintaining their own 
households. 

When they stopped doubling up with 
children and grandchildren, the older 
folks began saving time and money by 
just not being around when Junior 
needed that snowsuit, or baby sitter. In 
its 1952 study of consumer finances, 
FRB found that older persons generally 
had the highest ratios of liquid assets to 
income. Most experts agree that the 
probable effect of such large asset hold- 
ings is to make people spend more and 
save less. 

Besides being solvent, the older group 
is more confident of its powers than any 
comparable group in the past has been, 
and its members long ago gave up the 
ambition to be the hest man in the 
graveyard. 
¢ The Negro Group—Another group to 
be reckoned with more than ever in the 
future is the Negro market. In the gen- 
eral ieveling of U.S. incomes, Negroes 
have had a radical increase in purchas- 
ing power—greater proportionately than 
any other group. Bureau of Labor Sta 
tistics investigators have observed Negro 
families living and spending in a general 
way like white families at any compar- 
ably secure income level. Better hous- 
ing has probably had a lot to do with 
this: 

One difference, however, is that the 
average Negro family gets more use out 
of a halfway decent income than a white 
family. The women tend to stretch 
their food dollar further. They are also 
implacable shoppers and so are apt to 
end up with more clothes for less 
money. As a result, they are able to 
chisel a larger area of discretionary pur- 
chasing power out of a modest income. 
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NOW-USE A 35-FOOT TRAILER 
ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 


Watch for the new International Roadliner, the 
cab-over-engine LCD-405! It’s built to haul more 
payload—more efficiently, economically, safely. 

This diesel-powered International Roadliner 
can pull a 35-foot semi-trailer and remain within 
the overall length limit in any state—using less 
roadspace than a 32-foot trailer with a conven- 
tional tractor! 


More payload plus 


Greater payload space, yes! And there are many 
more advantages. 


The new International LCD-405 has the big- 
truck power to move smoothly—over hills, in con- 
gested traffic. Its driver sits high above the road, 


commands a view of traffic over other vehicles, 
hill crests. The International Comfo-Vision Cab 
with one-piece Sweepsight windshield offers ex- 
ceptional comfort, convenience and all-around 
visibility. The steering wheel is of advanced de- 
sign. New green-tinted safety glass is optional. 


Exclusive International Features 


In addition, this new International Roadliner 
provides the economy of operation and mainte- 
nance, the dependability and stamina that have 
kept International first in heavy-duty truck sales 
for 20 straight years. For more information, see 
your International Dealer or Branch soon! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


, ‘ 
kd International Harvester Bulids McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


Better roads mean a better America 


patil et 


Standard of the Highway 





BOSTON NEW YORK RICHMOND CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 


New International LCD-405 cab-over-engine 
Roadliner with sleeper cab, 35-foot semi- 
trailer. Gasoline, Diesel or LP Gas power. 





Prop for Macy’s 


Stockholders study ways 


| 3 se turin Counts and means of bolstering the 
Where contract Manufac g sagging performance of 


%*& When you place machining jobs Macy’s New York store. 
on the outside, you want to do one or more of the following: isle 
SH og cass. : tockholders of R. H. Macy & Co., 
reduce inside responsibilities; keep labor forces in balance, | |,” sha ths Nast week ‘on: Mecy’s 
or increase production without expanding present facilities. thinking about its worst headache: how 


to prop up—or offset—the Sagging per- 

You can count on efficiently handled, precision work to help formance of its biggest unit, Macy’s 
: 5 : New York. 

you accomplish all of these aims when you place outside pro- President Jack Straus had no answer 


duction with Bridgwater. Three of our fully staffed plants | im so many words. But he dwelt sig- 
irel b-con k d the k nificantly on what he called “a major 
are devoted entirely to su tract work, and the key per- pecoceupetion of large-scale retailers”: 


sonnel assigned to your job follow it through to completion, | the trend 9 from entral shopping 
. areas a suburb red 
uninterrupted by other manufacturing obligations. jl gs eit < ag t popping 
. though Macy’s is settling for the subur- 
For nearly half a century, ; ban branch as a way out of its present 
: dilemma. 

components by Bridgwater : e Search for a Solution—The need for 
have been attesting the some solution was apparent in Straus’ 
quality and precision of report. It’s true that for the year ended 
a , : Aug. 2, 1952, total earnings came to 
our workmanship, ina ARR / yh $2.59 per share of ymmon_ stock, 
broad range of products. \ against $2.51 the year before. But stock- 
i holders were crankily critical on two 

counts: 

e The earnings gain was entirely 
due to a $2.8-million vital gain from 
the sale of WOR; earnings from retail 
, operations were only 98¢ per share of 
#7 for the ISKING common. 

E e The dividend for the first quarter 
A NEW BOOKLET of the current fiscal year dropped from 
THAT WILL HELP 50¢ to 40¢. The fact that first-quarter 
earnings were up to 83¢ a share from 
VA AG VAAL ES yd 55¢ for the same quarter a year ago 
La tm apparently did not solace the stock- 

holders. 
¢ Trouble Spot—Macy’s, of course, has 
no breakdown of its figures to show 
just how much Mac New York is 
responsible for the showing cither way. 
But Straus made no bones about its be- 


—— ing the trouble spot. S in the New 
Ss For water works and sewerage York metropolitan at ere the only 
a2 y Re 5 oe ae ones where sales dip in the year 
/ for power plants and process indus- just ended—though the Kansas City 
tries .. . for commercial heating and | branch was also reported to be in 
air conditioning . . . Wheeler-Econ- | trouble. 
omy experience, skill and workman- President Straus cit ome data to 
ship in hydraulic engineering and es + pects al beng. 
against it: 
pump manufacture are dependable In 1950, he said, the average urban 
and progressive. family throughout the U.S. spent 55% 
Our judgement is seasoned by of its income for housing, fuel, light, 


nearly half a century of high quality refrigeration, food, and alcoholic bev- 


oducti erages. That left the family with 45% 
PERRYGRAF gracuciea. of its income to spen 1 other goods. 
The average New Y Citv family, 


Shows how two hundred 
leading companies use 


Perrygraf Slide Charts 


Write for literature ad 
however, had to pay t 57% of its 


WHEELER-ECONOMY PUMPS | income on the business of keeping 
Led Manufacturers ECONOMY PUMPS, INC housed and fed. So the New Yorker 
PERRYGRAF CORPORA DIVISION OF C. H. WHEELER MFG CO had only 43% left for all other outlays. 
1501 Madison, Maywood is 19th & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa Besides, Straus said, New York City’s 
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NEW PATTERNS FOR PROFIT 


Ever hear of “packaged tennis courts’? 


A “packaged indoor tennis court’’ 
...a court with just the right 
bounce for tournament play... 
one that would last a lifetime . . . 
a court that could be permanently 
marked, rolled up and delivered 
by truck. : 
Dreaming? Not at all... here is 
another money-making idea which 
could become a reality, thanks to 
new chemical materials called 
elastomers. 

These elastomers... based on sty- 
rene monomer made by Monsanto 
...can be used in hundreds of 
applications. They are excellent 


for compounding pigments and 
fillers. They can be molded into 
shoe heels, fabricated into lug- 
gage, and used for making wire 
coatings. Best of all, they have 
great production flexibility. You 
can cure styrene-butadiene elas- 
tomers to slabs or sheets, or proc- 
ess them on calenders into heavy- 
gauge films. 


To find out how these elastomers 
can build new profits for your 
business, write today to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Depart- 
ment B, Texas Division, Texas 
City, Texas. 


They use styrene derivatives—can you? 


Electrical Appliances Copolymer Resins 

Shoes and Luggage Construction Materials 

Wall and Floor Tile Fixtures 

Boats Coatings for Paper and Textiles 
Rubber-Based Paints Automobile and Truck Bodies 
Conveying Equipment Oil Paints 

Adhesives Baking Enamels 


WONSANTO 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





Faster, Easier Filing in “... decentralization inevi- 
tably increases the cost of 


distribution .. .” 


MACY’S starts on p. 120 


3% \sales tax “is not a stimulus to pur- 
chasing by any family 
e Nationwide Trend—Big cities every- 
where have had their retailing troubles. 
° The trend to decentralizing stores is 
eee with ~<7- developing fast, Straus noted, and “in 
time may well change materially the 
buying habits of the consumer.” 
Macy’s has already gone along with 
this trend to some extent. Straus 
pointed to its recent acquisition of two 
new branches in the San Francisco area 
(BW—Nov.!5’52,p62), plus its plans for 
a branch in a new shopping center at 
Hillsdale, Calif. Bamberger’s is also 
due to get two new branches in Plain- 
field and Paramus, N. J., and other New 
Jersey stores are in the works. The 
Parkchester branch in the New York 
metropolitan area is to be enlarged, and 
Straus hinted at plans for other divi 
sion branches. In all, he said, expansion 
came to some $8-million last year. 
Forthcoming outlays will run up to 
around $15-million 
¢ Competition Is Getting Hotter— 
; Shopping centers, of course, offer some 
Modern filing, made possible by Rock- problems of their own. Macy’s is run- 
a-File’s revolutionary side-opening ning into one now—the fact that two 


compartments, is faster and more big centers in Bergen County are in the 
efficient because each compartment works. Allied Department Stores, like 


Macy’s, is planning one in Paramus. 
Straus reported that Macy’s is now hav 
ing conversations with Allied on the 


“rocks” open to make its entire con- 
tents instantly accessible. More than 
that, Rock-a-File actually requires less pon : 
floor space than old-fashioned drawer- possibility of getting one shopping 
type files! center instead of two in the area. 
cette alin etiam nied teenie Another disadvantage to decentraliza- 
1 th ight i ns mo phate tion, as Straus sees it, is that it in- 
ee ee en eee eee A tentead ‘cenit teneiiien evitably increases the cost of distribu 
rock”’ open and shut effortlessly, and type ve i : “Cp 3 
; showing 4-compartment and tion. “Certainly a store is far more 
permit two of more persons to use the 2-compartment Rock-a-Files efficient in selling its goods centrally 
same file cabinet simultaneously. Al- in tiers. rather than through multiple units,” he 
coves, corridors, small corners and said. 
many other hitherto impractical loca- : ¢ Chin Up—In spite of the “disappoint- 
tions become ideal filing space with ° Set ing” showing for the last fiscal year, 
Rock-a-File. : ~ Straus ended his report to the stock 
And Rock-a-File is safe, too... 1) . holders on an encouraging note, Some 
gravity center remains always within > of Macy’s New York troubles were one 
the cabinet; no danger of toppling, shot affairs: the price war, overstocking 
even with lower compartments empty. in anticipation of shortages—particularly 
in the television department 
In explaining the better showing of 
See your dealer or write for a the first quarter of the new year, Straus 
descriptive folder and name of A 2-compartment Rock-a- | . ‘ , a 
ac a ‘ . 1ad this to say: It sn’t so much a 
nearest dealer today... learn File in private office use. 
how Rock-a-File can save filing Note close position ...no as se 
time, costs and space in your need for user to rise; just $83-million from $8 -million the year 
business. swing around in chair. before. Mostly he lited the: gain to 
more aggressive merchandising and 
PON nee pT eT EA more efficient operation. And one way 
i ae sae to get more efficient operation—im 
proved service at lower costs—is self 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY service. Macy’s is constantly adding this 


35 East Wacker Drive * Chicago 1, III type of merchandising in new depart- 
‘ ments. 

















matter of improved es—up to about 
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HARPER 


SPECIALISTS IN ALL 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS = 


BRASS « SILICON BRONZE ¢ NAVAL BRONZE « MONEL © ALUMINUM e¢ STAINLESS STEEL 








PLANNED PROTECTION 


for Your Business 


The death of a principal executive can create serious problems 
for your company. Well-planned life insurance protection, realis- 
tically established beforehand, can serve well in obviating or 


solving these problems. Write on your business letterhead for a 


copy of our brochure, “‘Planning a Sound Business Life Insur- ; " 
/ 


ance Program for Your Company.” 
PREVIEWING new models in baggage car 
is a 

Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORFORATEQ 


Appliance Train... 


... is General Electric's 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago, 231 S. LaSalle St. New York, 70 Pine St. San Francisco, Russ Bldg. 
Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver new technique of introducing 


St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal *. Paul Duluth Portland Buffale Atlanta 1953 line to distributors. 
Calgary Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 

General Electric Co. is reversing the 
usual procedure in introducing its 1953 
line of major appliances. It’s taking 
the appliances to the distributors. Two 
Appliance Trains set out from Louis- 
ville on Election Day, one headed east, 
the other west, for one-day stops at 15 
big cities. The three converted baggage 
cars are each set up with a stage and 
seats for guests. : 

GE says this is the first time the 
company has taken its appliances on 
this kind of ride, though three vears 
ago it did tote industrial products on a 
More Power to Am« 1 Special (BW— 
Apr.29’50,p68). The trains cut through 
the messy red tape of setting up the 
show in various cities; GE figures it can 


350 MILLION GALLONS show its products in twice the number 


of cities in the same length of time. It 


Handled Annually by Shell Oil Company got the show on the road a little earlier 


i? rminal Using VIKING PUMPS... than usual this year, too, with the idea 
wadbaroeal —* Terminal Us 9 M of being all set to sell by January, 1953. 


Product handling is reduced to a mini- ¢ Split Personality—Actually, the 40 
mum at Shell Oil Company’s Willbridge models shown this year don’t involve 
terminal near Portland, Oregon. Operat- many drastic changes from previous 
ing 24 hours a day, it uses eleven Viking lines. There are a couple of new auto- 
heavy-duty pumps for blending the differ- matic defrosting models in refrigerators. 


, , Two of the eight electric ranges come 
ent oils needed to meet the season’s de- r t agnt electri Bc 
with a fancy automatic deep-fat fryer 


mands. attachment. Most of the changes are in 

If your business needs smooth, econom- styling. , 
ical pumping, investigate “Prices show something of a split per- 
Vikings can be operated by remote conto! Wiking Pumps. Tostart, write sonality. On ranges, refrigerators, and 
@r at the tank where it is installed. for bulletin series 52S today. air conditioners, price tags are some- 
what higher than this year’s—but not 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY raore than 10% higher. On the other 


CEDAR FALLS. IOWA hand, laundry equipment, food freezers, 


and automatic dishwashers run at the 
THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP same prices or lower 
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ys ugh! 


eee OUR HIGHWAYS ARE JUST AS OBSOLETE 


Antiquated as that old-fashioned car may be Vital to the economic peacetime life of 
...it is no more out of date than our present our nation ... adequate highways could 
narrow, dangerous highways. Without major mean the difference between victory or 
improvement for almost 30 years, obsolete defeat in time of war. Get behind this fight 
roads cost Americans billions of dollars each for better highways. Remember... Good 
year in lost time, lost lives and lost property. Roads Are Everybody's Business! 


TRAILMOBILE unc. 


Subsidiary of Pullman, Incorporated 


TRAILER SALES AND SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





i} —" 
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BEAUTIFY AS YOU PROTECT— é 
ALL COLORS, ALUMINUM AND WHITE! 


RUST-OLEUM may be applied directly over 
rusted surfaces without removing all the rust! 
Just remove rust scale and loose particles 
with wire brush and sharp scrapers... then 
apply by brush, dip, or spray. Costly sand- 
blasting and chemical pre-cleaning are not 
usually required. Easy as that tocut your main- 
tenance costs. Specify RUST-OLEUM to your 
painting contractor or architect for every rust- 
able metal surface! Prompt delivery from In- 
dustrial Distributor stocks in principal cities. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2426 Ockton Street + Evanston, Illinois 
FREE SURVEY: A rust-OLeUuM specialise will 
gladly survey your rust problems. He'll 
make specific tests and recommendations. 
No cost or obligation. See Sweets for 
catalog and nearest RUST-OLEUM distrib- 
utor, or write for literature on your 

company letterhead. 


x ee a 


-- 

CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 
MAIL TO: RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 
2426 Oakton Street - Evanston, tlinors 
(C1 Hove a Qualified Representative Call 

C) Full Details on Free Survey 
C) Complete Literature 
(CD Nearest RUST-OLEUM Source 


Look for this label—be sure it's genuine 
RUST-OLEUM 
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Packard More Prestige 


I'wo new car mo out this week 
revealed how twi managements 
are shaping strategy t omer a larger 
chunk of the auto ket 

The 1953 Plyn th top), devel- 
oped under the pre icy of John P. 
Mansfield (BW—M "52,p32), have 
been overhauled from stem to stern 
with an eye on volume leaders Ford and 
Chevrolet. Like them, the new Ply 
mouth stresses lux ind stvle—it’s 
lower, a sweeping fender line gives an 
impression of length, and there's a one- 
piece windshield 

Mechanically, the chief change is the 
boosting of the engine to 100 hp., 
largely through increasing the compres- 
sion ratio to 7.1-to-1. Automatic over 
drive is available as an option. Four 
Plymouth models are priced lower than 
last year. Others are about the same 

Packard, under the new regime of 
James J. Nance (BW—May17°52,p29), 
is subtly revamping its approach to re- 
storing the magic of its name when 
Packard dominated the fine car field. It 
will do this by using the name only on 
the luxury, higher-priced cars, use the 
name Packard Clipper on the middle- 
price entries (bottom picture) 

The Clippers are powered by either 
150-hp. or 160-hp. engines. Last year’s 
equivalent Packard car had a 135-hp. 
job. 

Engines for the new luxury Packards 
have also been boosted, from 155 hp. 
to 180 hp. A four-barrel carburetor 
helps achieve this rating, also gives 
greater economy. 

When comparable, Packard prices are 
about the same as last vear. 
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controlled atmosphere 
GAS FIRED FURNACES 


make glass-to-metal bond 


at A. 0. SMITH CORPORATION 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 





Diagram of Gas-fired glass-coating furnaces 
oat A. O. Smith Corporation, used to fire 
glass-lined water heaters and Harvestore 
sheets. Capacity of one furnace is 1,182 cu. ft. 
At left: Load enters furnace. 


Gas-Firing for dependable glass-to-metal bonding is accomplished 
under controlled atmosphere conditions at A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration’s, plant in Kankakee, Illinois. Three furnaces like the 
one shown are utilized. Each furnace has two zones, First zone, 
at 1050° F. is for pre-heat, controlled oxidation, and the second 
controlled atmosphere zone fires at 1600° F. Each zone is 
fired by 16 Gas burners, eight to a side through heat resistant 
alloy “radiant” tubes. All Gas-firing is under precise automatic 
control, to get exact temperatures needed for processing. 


Process Heating with GAS is used at A. O. Smith in a variety of ways, too. 


1. Gas-fired immersion coils in liquid baths 
2. Submerged Gas burners in pickle liquor tanks 
3. Direct Gas-fired burners for heating zinc, hot- 
dipped, galvanized 
Typical uses include spray washer baths to clean steel, Bonderizing process 
before painting, galvanizing process for cleaning, pickling and rinsing. The 
fuel savings with GAS paid for installed Gas Equipment the first year! 


Whatever your production line problems, Modern Industrial Gas Equipment 
can be designed to integrate readily with your production techniques. Gas is 
the Modern Fuel for All Industry, because Gas is efficient, economical, versatile. 
Gas can be controlled automatically and precisely, to meet the most exacting 
processes. Get the facts today from your Gas Company Representative. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION + 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE +- NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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IDEA TO BOOST toy train sales at Lans- WOMEN BUY TRAINS, too, but they are MASCULINE EAR is the receptivt one for 
: limiting the section to men and boys. shooed upstairs to toy department. this sales pitch. 
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REDCAPS push baggage along platform. SWITCH towermen run down steps. BARRELS are loaded at push of a button. 


To Sell Trains: Men Only (Story continues on page 131) 
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LONGEST SPAN IN THE WORLD 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA the longest span in the world has 
been completed. More than two miles in length, it crosses 
Lake Kootenay and is part of an electrical transmission line of 
the Kootenay Light and Power Company. 

The span consists of three cables, each an inch and a quar- 
ter in diameter. At the west side of the lake, the cables are 
suspended from three 80-foot towers located on a high bluff. 
On the lower east shore a single 375-foot tower is used. 

The tailor-made cables were designed for high strength and 
light weight by Roebling. High tensile Roebling steel wires 
were used because other conductive materials would collapse 
from their own weight in a two-mile span. 

Roebling was outstandingly qualified to meet the require- 
ments of this history-making installation. Through every 


manufacturing process, Roebling’s steel mills and 
plants were backed by the engineering resource 
trical Wire and Cable Division and the unparal 
ence of the Roebling staff in the design and co: 
suspension bridges. 

We are proud that in the Kootenay span we have 
achieve another engineering “first” .. . and that the fu 
of Roebling wire and wire products is helping industry 
huge emergency production task which it is doin 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROEBLING ~ 


wire rope 
f its Elec- 

1 experi- 
truction of 








AMERICAN FLYER trains sell second 





to Lionel. In New York their window display catches the noon-hour crowd. 


Still What They Want for Christmas 


American fathers—and grandfathers— 
may find their relaxation in anything 
from polishing the car to rereading 
Hemingway, but there is one thing that 
practically never fails to attract them in 
an idle moment: toy railroad trains. 

A firm that’s convinced of that is 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington (D. C.) 
department store, which last week op- 
ened up a toy train display for Christ- 
mas on their street floor—smack in the 
middle of the men’s clothing depart- 
ment. Idea: to convert the male fascina- 
tion with model trains into record 
Christmas sales through gift buying for 
Junior. 

e Sales Shift—The first-floor train lay- 
out is the product of a meeting of minds 
between Lansburgh’s and Lionel Corp. 
train manufacturer. What brought them 
together is the fact that in recent years 
the bulk of retail train sales has shifted 
from department stores to chain stores 
and other smaller retail outlets, and 
price cutting has become more frequent. 
As a result, Lansburgh’s was losing busi- 
ness, while Lionel was losing much of 
the big-spread advertising it likes to get. 
Lawrence Cowen, Lionel president, 
found these reasons for the shift: 

¢ Men shoppers—who buy most of 
the trains—seem to dislike the straight- 
arm technique needed to reach an up- 
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stairs toy department around Christmas. 
¢ Men like to fool with trains, or 
just stand around and gape at them, 
but they get embarrassed if women are 
mixed up in the operation. 
¢ For Men Only—Cowen and Ralph 
Goldsmith, Lansburgh president, de- 
cided they might lick their respective 
problems by putting a train layout on 
the ground floor, and by keeping all 
women and girls out of the display area. 
They open the new department at 
11:30 a.m. and close it at 2:30 p.m. 
That way, they catch the aoennen 
crowd of males from both schools and 
offices. Then they reopen from 6 to 
9 p.m. certain evenings. 

Lansburgh’s is doing something that 
most toy dealers shiver to think of: They 
let the men and boys operate the trains, 
throw the switches and push the but- 
tons. To prevent damage, the store has 
carefully marked all switches and acces- 
sories on the control panel and provided 
trained salesmen on a standby basis. 
The layout is planned so that nasty 
crackups are virtually impossible. 
¢ So Far, So Good—As of last week, 
train sales in the men’s section at Lans- 
burgh’s ran ahead of those upstairs in 
the toy department (and sales in the 
toy department were on a par with last 
vear’s figures). But the real test will 


(Story starts on page 128) 


come during the big five wecks for train 
sales, from a few days before Thanks- 
giving unti] a day or so before Christ- 
mas. 

Lionel expects to retail over $50-mil- 
lion in toy trains this year. Their big- 
gest competitor, A. C, Gilbert Co., ex- 
pects to do about $16-million with their 
American Flyer trains. The rest of the 
market is divided up mainly between 
Louis Marx & Co. and imports, espe- 
cially German. 
¢ Train Tastes—Stcam-type locomotives 
are still the most popular 
diesels are increasing their sales. T 
something about moving drive rods and 
a trailing cloud of smoke that continues 
to catch the fancy even of kids who 
rarely see a real steam train. Moppet 
opinion is divided on the subject of 
fancy accessories: Some go for the auto- 
matic carloaders and _ grade-crossing 
watchmen who wave lanterns; others 
want nothing but enough track and 
switches to cover an entire floor. And 
there’s always the youngster who simply 
isn’t interested: One young onlooker at 
the huge American Flyer wholesale dis- 
play in New York City spent an after- 
noon running-a toy automobile up and 
down a scaled-down street; the half a 
dozen racing trains, the talking station 
announcing the arrival of an express, 
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Finger grip never 
touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you 


TO SELECT OR 
REPLACE ... HERE'S 
All YOU DO 


"Ink -Locked"’ against 
accidental spillage. Can't 
leak. Won't flood.As easy 
to clean Gs © saucer. 


Base holds 40 times 
more ink than ordinary 
fountain desk pen sets. 


Single and doubie sets in 
service and executive models 
to harmonize with any desk. 


point for every water 


we) Oo 
= 


AAAAUNA 
\ SA VA SA EA 


Only o few of the more popular point styles shown. All points instantly replaceable in case of damage. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


“444” DESK PEN SETS 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, New Jersey 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario 


PYMIGHT 1952, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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the bells, whistles, and lowering gates 
never captured his attention. 

¢ New Models—Still, a great majority 
of youngsters want a train for Christ- 
mas, just as badly as their fathers did. 
The fathers will find, however, that 
trains in 1952 are quite different from 
the lumbering standard-gauge Lionel or 
the not-too-realistic Ives that circled 
the Christmas tree 30 years ago. 

This year Lionel has a complete rail- 
road for $17.75, which includes a steam 
train with three cars, an oval of track, 
and a transformer. Their top item is a 
streamliner—a twin dicsel—which retails 
for $89.50. The whole train is over 
seven feet long. Lionel’s new accessories 
include an operating switch tower with 
men moving on the platform and up 
and down the stair $7.95) and a 
freight station with baggagemen who 
push loaded trucks along the platform 
($7.95). 

American Flyer trains are slightly 
smaller than Lionel’s, and the cheapest 
complete layout sells for $15.95. The 
most expensive sct three-car diesel 
streamliner (top picture, page 128), is 
priced at about $70. One of the novel 
accessories is an animated station: Min- 
iature commuters pace the platform and 
file into the cars. 

Marx—A complet yut can be had 
for as low as $10; the top set sells for 
about $30. 


Freezers Plus... 


... sales spread to Bos- 
ton department stores. The 
customer is lured by food at 
bargain rates. 


Food freezer plans—whereby a cus- 
tomer gets bargain pri on food when 
he buys a freezer to keep it in—have en 
ticed many an applia dealer (BW- 
Apr.12’52,p30). Food distributors and 
even retail food stores have countered 
with similar plans. But so far, depart 
ment stores have mostly held off, 
though a few scatter nes have tried 
them out. 

Just recently, how Boston de- 
partment stores have taken the phinge 
in a big way. R. H. White, first one to 
try it in that city, reports some startling 
results. Until a few wecks ago, it 
thought it was doing well if it sold 100 
freezer units a vear. Since Oct. 5, when 
it started its White Star food plan, it 
says it has been averaging sales of 100 
units a week. 

e Easy Terms—Now Jordan Marsh and 
Gilchrist are in on it, too. All of them 
are cashing in on the same gimmick— 
the tempting offer of a freezer cabinet 
on easy terms—up to three vears to pay 
—plus a freezerful of frozen meats, 
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Humanity’s challenge to chemical research— 


Steel autos squeezed from a tube? 


Imagine cold steel being squeezed—much 
as you squeeze toothpaste from a tube— 
into the parts for your new car! Think 
how much faster automobiles could be 
made, how many more people the world 
over could afford to buy cars, if they 
could be turned out that way. What a 
challenge to chemistry! 


It’s not just a pipe dream, either. As you 
read these words, military ordnance 
materials are being mass produced by 
means of Pennsalt’s new Fos Process of 


cold extrusion. It is entirely practical to 
“‘squeeze”’ cold steel into any number of 
other parts with this same Fos Process. 
Since 1850, Pennsalt has developed 
chemical answers to scores of difficult 
problems ...in agriculture, industry, 


public health, and in the home. 


One of these answers may prove helpful 
to you now. Or perhaps Pennsalt’s re- 
search team can work with you to tailor- 


make a special answer to your problem, 


Write: Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 





fruits, and vegetables at wholesale prices. 
White and* Gilchrist also provide the 
customers with a chance to keep their 
freezer regularly restocked at prices well 


a below retail. 
Pp recisio n All three’ stores are in the business 
with just one idea: to sell freezers. None 
is in it to sell frozen foods. Only one 
of them—Jordan’s—has a frozen foods 
department to begin with, and Jordan’s 
is the one that doesn’t offer to restock 
the freezers below retail. It’s afraid to, 
lest it undermine the list-price sales of 
its frozen-food department. 

In a sense, then, Jordan’s is hardly a 
food freezer “plan” at all. But it does 
offer discounts on the initial load of 
food. From then on, the customer is 
on his own. 

e Tie-Ins—White’s and Gilchrist’s, on 
the other hand, do have tie-ins with 
local food distributors. Under the Gil- 
christ Food Saver plan, once you have 
bought a freezer, stocked with food for 
two, three, or four months, you have a 
chance to sign up for your regular re- 

lacement at or near wholesale. In do- 
en d urance oa this, however, you sign up, in effect, 
with the wholesale  distributor—Rce- 
gional Beef Co., in Cambridge, When 
you want to reorder, you call Regional 
Beef, not Gilchrist 

Under White’s plan the department 

store handles all the reorders. The cus- 
tomer never knows who the distributor 
is. 
White appears to feel it’s worth the 
trouble—because it gives the store a 
chance to sell a freezer at list price. 
For, while the stores are interested in 
selling freezers, customers are interested 
in buying bargain foods 

Allied Stores (of which Jordan Marsh 
is one) seems to have gone in for food 
freezer plans rather more than most de- 

artment store organizations. Its Bon 

Q U A L | T Y Marche store in Seattle was one of the 
first; Joske’s, in San Antonio, has its 
° own variation. It’s hard to say at this 
b earin g point how far department stores will 
take to the idea—though it’s reported 
that at least one big New York store is 
seriously considering a plan. 

e Expensive—One trouble is that sales 
costs are heavy. White in Boston fig 
ures 90% of its package deals are sold 
ings, it's McGill. For almost thirty years a <r pag by Fagg? xmcrg ong 
who call on prospects rites has 
oe agg a be perce they have answered industry's | men ” the eid: the other two Boston 

: stores have as many Or more. 

neo te Pane tat need for greater machinery efficiency Another hazard, trade observers feel, 
agin hae cia ed ; - is that department stores, like others, 
ts through superior bearing performance. sometimes leap into the plan before 
they have properly assessed the market 
—offer freezers that are too small to do 
the storage plan they are advertised to 
do. 

Despite the hazards, freezer sales are 
Pee ° said to have “terrific radiation.” That 
precision bearin gs is, customers talk it up to their friends. 
The initial sale may come hard, but, 
once the plan is launched, it sells itself. 


In every field, there is one product 


that is outstanding for quality. In bear- 


McGill engineering facilities are 


available to your company, too. 
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gee or small, heavy or light —industries of every kind 
and size find in the modern South a combination of 
advantages that make for sound development and growth. 


For here, abundant natural resources and raw materials are 
economically close by. Efficient, dependable transportation is 
available. Competent manpower and fast-growing consumer 
markets are right at hand. 


Today, a new era of industrialization is taking place in 
the Southland, because for industries of all kinds —large 


SOUTHERN “220 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 
WASHINGTON, D. C. % arg 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Ability to move and stack goods quickly 
and efficiently has a direct bearing on 
the profit picture at Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. That's why officials at Beech- 
Nut are particularly selective when 
buying materials handling equipment 
for their large-volume, fast-turnover 
business. 

Mr. L. M. Spraker, Beech-Nut Mate- 
rials Handling Engineer says, “The 
features that sold us on the Lewis- 
Shepard Spacemaster Electric Fork 
Trucks are compactness and sturdiness 
of design. These two advantages give us 
the required maneuverability. And 
another thing . . . in any operation of 
industrial trucks, the amount of down- 
time can be a serious bottleneck in the 
flow of materials, Our Lewis-Shepard 
trucks have an excellent record of de- 
pendability. My estimate of downtime 
is between 1% and 2% of our total 
operating time.” 


® 
LEWIS-SHEPARD | 


Nationwide Service — See “Trucks, Industrial” 
Book 


in your Yellow Phone 


Lewis-Shepard Spacemaster Trucks 
are reducing material handling costs — 
boosting profits—in every industry. 
Why not prove for yourself their greater 
dependability and economy? Write for 
“Proof Booklet”. Save time — use 
coupon below. 





HERE’S MORE PROOF OF LEWIS-SHEPARD 
ELECTRIC FORK TRUCK DEPENDABILITY 
Listed are some current reorders from 
blue-chip companies in various industries: 
Paper Mfg. had 26 — reordered 4 
Gen‘! Warehouse had 8 — reordered 30 
Piping Products had 3 — reordered 
Adhesive Mfg. had 14 — reordered 
Food Chain had 44 — reordered 
Elec. Equipment had 17 — reordered 
Cold Storage had 8 — reordered 
Chemical Mfg. had 8 — reordered 











LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. El, Walnut St., Watertown 72, Mass. 


Please send me Catalogs and “Proof Booklet” illustrating Spacemaster Trucks at work. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Cigarette trends of the past few years 
got a big boost this year, says Robert 
Ganger, president of Lorillard. He pre- 
dicts: (1) a gain of about 40% this year 
in the number of king-sized cigarettes 
sold; (2) a drop of about 4% for the 
regular-sized smokes; a big future 
for filter cigarettes, which have had a 
50% increase over last year (page 138). 
« 
New shopping centers: Another major 
center, costing $25-million to $35- 
million, is being planned for Wilming- 
ton, Del. . . . A $25-million center 
will open shortly at Levittown, Pa. 
Meanwhile, realty men mecting 
National Institute of Real Estate 
Brokers session heard warnings that 
there is great danger of overbuilding in 


the field. 


> 


at a 


* 
“Given from the heart” is the slogan in- 
vented by the Cleveland Area Heart 
Society to push holiday donations. It 
is getting business firms that want a 
way out of the Christmas gift problem 
(BW—Nov.8’52,p45) make dona- 
tions to the heart fund in the name of 
people on the gift list. The latter gets 
an engraved card. One firm has ordered 
1,000 of these cards 

& 
The working wife is a very hard-work- 
ing gal, says General Electric after in- 
terviewing 750 working wives, 250 full- 
time housekeepers. Such random facts 
as these show she is an unsung heroine: 
She spends 14 hr. a day preparing 
meals, only 12 min. less than the full- 
time housekeeper. She spends hr. 
shopping each week, a half-hour 
less than the stay-at-home 

« 
Spurt in soap and detergent sales dur- 
ing the third-quarter has offset the 
dip during the first half of the year. 
Assn. of American Soap & Glycerine 
Producers they up 14% in 
poundage for the first nine months. 
In dollar volume, soaps were behind 
last year by 21%, synthetic detergents 
were ahead by 14%. 

+s 
Who will hold inventory—a problem 
that has provided a lot of trade tussles 
since the war—is also of major concern 
in the grocery field. A. C. Nielsen Co. 
has produced figure howing that 
while consumer sale all packaged 
grocery products have risen 30% on 
a tonnage basis since 42, retail in- 
ventories have declined 15%. 

2 
Alcoholic beverage makers cut advertis- 
ing linage in both magazines and news- 
papers about 10% for the first seven 
months of 1952, says Benjamin Corrado 
in a study made for True magazine. 


lx 
only 


Says 
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Why do you find Emeco aluminum 

furniture proudly displayed in the 

finest offices? Outstanding quality, * 
diamond-hard Emecoated surfaces, 

light weight yet with the amazing 

strength of one-piece all-welded 

frames, luxurious plastic and woven 

fabrics—yes, but above all, the strik- 

ing grace and flowing beauty of true 

sculptured master works. 











MAIL THIS COUPON .. . TODAY 


EMECO CORPORATION 


HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 13 


| am interested in EMECO aluminum office 
furniture. Please send me literature and NAME 
OF THE EMECO DEALER IN THIS AREA. 























9. But, Pm Finance Expansion, 
Sones Had to Raise Lots of New 
al, and Borrow Heavily... 


= 4, Then Taxes Have Taken 
~ A Big Bite Since Korea; 








Now, Tobacco Prices Seem To Be Leveling Off, While Price Controls 
And EPT May End Soon. That’s Why... 


Cigarette Makers See Good Times Ahead 


While many businessmen have 
qualms about what might happen to 
their profits in 1953, cigarette manufac- 
turers are blowing silver-lined smoke 
rings. Their optimism has spread to 
Wall Street, here prices of cigarette 
shares are having a brisk rally. 

Of course, there’s a safety play here. 
Tobacco shares traditionally are stocks 
people buy when they expect a busi- 
ness recession, because cigarettes are 
among the last things a cut down 
on when times are tough. So manu- 
facturers’ profits and dividends have 
been fairly stable. 
¢ Subject to Change—There’s more to 
it than that, however. The charts 
(above) show why sentiment abeut in- 
dustry earnings has changed. 
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Last year, per-share earnings of the 
major companies were down sharply 
from 1950 levels. For 1952, prospects 
are that per-share earnings will be about 
the same for some of the majors, and in 
some cases lower than in 1951, 

But a great burden may soon be 
lifted from profit margins. If price con- 
trols end next Apr. 30 as expected, the 
industry’s major headache will be over. 
The companies will be able to boost re- 
tail prices 4¢ or 1¢ a pack, maybe more 
on those king-sized brands that now sell 
at the same price as standard smokes. 

All this extra revenue, except for the 
customary 10% discount for jobbers 
and 2% for retailers, theoretically could 
come through to net income before 
taxes. Ii this proves possible, it could 


mean a nice boost for per-share earnings 
in 1953—perhaps as much as 50% to 
75 %—especially if tl xcess-profits tax 
ends June 30. However, the cigarette 
companies carry a heavy burden of long- 
term debt. So it’s possible that they 
might do more common-stock financing 
next year. While this would reduce 
prior charges, it also would dilute per- 
share earnings. 
¢ History Repeats—Twice in the past 
10 vears or so, tobacco men have been 
caught in a squeeze between rising costs 
of leaf tobacco and controls on 
finished cigarettes. The first squeeze was 
during World War II; the second 
started nearly two years ago and is still 
going on. 

Both squeezes 


price 


have had a painful 
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but why soll far hall , 


In shipping carload freight, ‘isn cided city-to- 
city schedules are better than no dependability at 
all. But why not secure the benefits of siding-to- 
siding dependability through Baltimore & Ohio’s 
Sentinel Service! 


This special B&O service assures accurate sched- 
ules—plans can be made with confidence and pro- 
duction smoothly maintained. And if the schedule 
of a Sentinel car should be interrupted for any 
reason, the Automatic Records feature of Sentinel 
Service goes into action. Shipper and receiver are 
immediately notified, then advised again when car 
is reforwarded. 


Get the benefits of Sentinel Service (even if you 
are not actually on B&O lines), and enjoy the peace 
of mind that goes with it. Just ask our man! 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 





~ ONE BILLION POUNDS 
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BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD A STRONGER AMERICA! 





SOF ALUMINUM 
going HP® 


1,633 men were working here in May. 

They were builders, hurrying to complete Alcoa’s new plant 
in Rockdale, Texas, on schedule. 

In September, several hundred different men were doing 
another job here. 

They were Alcoa employees, producing the first aluminum of 
the 170 million pounds scheduled to come from this metal- 
making giant each year. 





Rockdale is America’s first aluminum smelting plant to use 
electric power generated by burning lignite for fuel. Rock- 
dale is another part of our current expansion program that 
will soon raise Alcoa’s production to more than a billion 
pounds a year. 

That’s four times as much aluminum as Alcoa produced 
in 1939 


Four times as much aluminum for the airplanes and arma- 
ment that keep America strong . . . for the trains and cars 
and buses that keep America mobile . . . for the building 
and farm and electrical materials that help give America 
shelter and food, heat and light. 


America has signified its demand for aluminum by consum- 
ing all that is produced—and asking for more. Quad- 
rupling our production is Alcoa’s way of assuring America’s 
aluminum users, big and small, of all the aluminum they 
need from here on in. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


“SEE IT NOW” with Edward Murrow CBS -TV every 
Sunday ... brings the world to your armchair. 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 


The best things in aluminum come first in 


ALCOA © 
ALUMINUM 











Building Materials Expert 


The tiny marine coral is an example of Nature’s ability to produce 
building material from which whole islands are constructed. Today's 
modern building materials industry must go a step further, however, 
and sell its products. Business Week is considered an efficient sales 


medium by leaders in the field, because— 


Business Week is read by a highly concentrated audience of 
Management-Men. These are the key executives of business and indus- 
try who make or influence buying decisions including those affecting 
building materials. 


That is why Business Week regularly carries more building materials 
advertising than any other general business or news magazine. These 


and nearly one thousand other important advertisers agree that— 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


These Advertisers of Industrial Building 
Materials are reaching many of their 
major markets through Business Week 


(This list does not include advertisers 
and supplies who are regular Busir 


The Adams & Westlake Co. 
Alsynite Co. of America 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

Corrulux Corp. 

Detroit Stee! Products Co. 

(Door Div.) 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
DuPont De Nemours, 
E. 1., & Co., Inc. 
Finishes Div.) 
Flexrock Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
The E. F. Hauserman Co, 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
The Kawneer Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co, 
Libbey -Owens-Ford 

Glass Co. 

(Fiber Glass Div.) 
Luria Engineering Corp. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
The Milis Co. 

Mississippi Glass Co. 
National Gypsum Co. 


Source: Publishers Info 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


vilding equipment 
Week advertisers) 


3! Steel Corp. 
Steel 
Lumber Co. 
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Corning Corp 
ement Association 
ated Home 
vrers’ Institute 
Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Co 
Metals Co 
1g Products Div.) 
Manufacturing Co. 
nical Corp 
Horn Co., Inc 
ctures, Inc 
co Manufacturing Co. 
Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
t Products Co. 
ywood Corp 


steel Corp 


ison Homes, Inc.) 


1 Metal Products Corp. 
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“ .. it will take some time 


for a leveling-off in tobacco 
prices to have its effect on 
costs...” 

CIGARETTES starts on p. 138 


effect on profit margins (chart), because 
leaf tobacco accounts for approximately 
three-quarters of their manufacturing 
costs. 

Once you see how important tobacco 
costs are, a few figures show you the ex- 
tent of the squeeze. In 1940 one major 
was paying about 25¢ a Ib. for “bright” 
tobacco and about 24¢ a Ib. for burley. 
By 1945 these prices had doubled. By 
the time of the 1950 crop season, the 
same company was paying about 614¢ 
for bright, 60¢ for burley. 

Tobacco prices are supported by the 
government, and both planting and 
marketing are subject to quotas. So 
there isn’t much chance that tobacco 
prices will go down anywhere near so 
much as they have gone up. 
¢ Price Leveling—I{t will take some time 
for a leveling-off in tobacco prices to 
have its effect on costs. The companies 
use an “average inventory” method of 
figuring costs of tobacco used in manu- 
facture. Cigarette tobacco must be 
aged from 18 months to two years—and 
it can better be held even longer. The 
companies also have to hold huge 
quantities in reserve as a hedge against 
(1) crop failures and (2) poor quality. 
There are many grades, and they vary 
in quality from year to year. 

Inventories amount to as much as 
three years’ supply. So a change in the 
price of leaf tobacco has only a gradual 
effect on the average cost of tobacco go- 
ing into manufacture. Even if tobacco 
prices should turn down in 1953, the 
companies will still be using higher- 
cost leaf bought in earlier years. 

However, if price controls go off Apr. 
30, the five majors may be able to widen 
their profit margins by boosting prices 
without hurting sales. Most analysts 
agree that all five will do this, though 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. is supposed 
to be in the best position to “pull a 
Coca-Cola” (fail to go along with a 
price rise for competitive reasons). 
Fickle Tastes—Because of the fierce 
competition among the majors—Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Co., P. Lorillard Co., Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., and Reynolds 
—it’s quite possible that one or more 
of the majors could lose ground in the 
sales race, and so end up with rela- 
tively lower earnings. According to 
trade estimates, from one-fourth to one- 
third of smokers seem to switch brands 
every couple of years. That’s one rea- 
son why analysts advise that you di- 
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FOR THE MAN WHO WANTS 


NEVV IDEAS 


TO CONTROL COSTS! 


be. 


---LOOK TO TOLEDO! 


Whatever your problems in weighing, checking, testing, 
counting, batching, force-measuring and other weighing 
operations ... there’s a modern Toledo to do the job 
with high accuracy, speed and dependability. Have you 
checked your scale needs? Get latest information in this 
widely used reference on Toledos that help you guard 
costs ... speed production. Look into the advantages of 
Printweigh in stopping losses that originate through 
human errors. Send coupon for new edition—‘Toledo, 
Headquarters for Scales.” 


¢3 


SEND FOR THIS! 


Toledo Scale Co., Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send without obligation your new 
edition on ways to weigh with 
Toledos. 





TOLEDO 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SCALES 




















Who Is 
the Nation's 
Largest 

4 Contract 


The largest contract manufacturer .. . year-in, year-out . . . is 
Taft-Peirce. If you have any work to be done — from one, huge 
special machine to ten-thousand precision parts — why not take 
it first to a specialist. Take It To Taft-Peirce. 


About Open Capacity... 
Naturally, our 450,000 square feet of manufacturing area and 
1,500 machine tools are pretty busy these days. But, occasionally, 
we have considerable open capacity — especially for small and 
medium-sized work. A note on your letterhead will bring you 
our most recent “Open Capacity Bulletin.” It might help solve 
some of your production problems. 


Tue Principat Propuctr or Tart-Perrce Is SKILL 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 


For immediate information and service call the Taft-Peirce representative in your area 


5301 Woolworth Bidg., New York,N.Y. © 343 Ridgedole Circle, Greece, N. Y. 
10700 Puritan Ave., Detroit, Michigan « 564 West Randolph St., Chicago, Iilinois 





versify your holdings of cigarette 
shares. 

Further, some of the men who know 
tobacco best think they see a trend 
to more expensive advertising per unit 
of cigarettes sold. Here the villain is 
TV. According to one estimate, it costs 
about 24¢ in advertising to sell 1,000 
cigarettes. If it cost, say, 36¢, a sub- 
stantial part of that 50¢ per 1,000 
price rise would be offset 
¢ King-Sized Threat—There’s another 
potential threat to profit margins in 
the fast rise of the king-sized cigarettes, 
which use from 15 to 17% more 
tobacco than standard smokes. About 
40% more kings were sold in the first 
half of 1952 than in the same period 
last vear. That was 17% of total units 
sold. 

But most king-sized brands are selling 
wholesale at the same prices or at very 
small premiums above standards. That 
means there will have to be an addi- 
tional boost in the price of kings if they 
are to stand on their own feet. 
¢ Help from Washington—There’s no 
guarantee, of course, that price con- 
trols will disappear the end of April. 
They are scheduled to expire unless 
Congress renews them. And it doesn’t 
seem likely now that Congress will be 
in a price-controlling mood 

The next possible bonanza for the 

cigarette makers will come June 30, 
when Congress will probably let the 
excess-profits tax pass into history 
(BW—Nov.15’52,p178 Because of 
their steady growth, all five majors paid 
EPT last vear. But the end of EPT 
would have widely varying effects on 
earnings. For instan Philip Morris, 
which paid 28¢ EPT per share, earned 
$4.65 after taxes. Reynolds, which paid 
$1 EPT per share, earned $2.92. 
e More Variable—Anyhow, it scems 
quite likely that cigarette earnings will 
be rising at a time when industrial 
carings in general may well be going 
down. Veteran investors recall that all 
through the 1930s the group usually 
did better marketwise than industrial 
shares as a_ whole In those davs, 
cigarette shares were considered high- 
grade investments, offering a fairly 
stable income. They’re still good to- 
day, but the picture somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

Because of (1) rapidly expanding 
sales, (2) rising costs of tobacco, and 
the need to carry enormous inventory, 
and (3) prepayment of excise taxes, the 
cigarette companies have had to raise 
enormous amounts of new capital 
Most of this has been long-term debt 
and preferred stock. This increases in- 
terest and preferred-dividend charges, 
and makes the common stock more 
speculative. Here’s why: The higher 
the interest and _preferred-dividend 
charges are, the greater effect any given 
increase or decrease in profits will have 
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F-86 Sabre Jet 


designed and built by 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC. 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MCRE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 








Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


November 13, 1952 





This announcement appears for purposes of record. 


$76,750,000 
Reynolds Reduction Company 


A wholly owned subsidiary of 
Reynolds Metals Company 


Bonds and Notes, due January 1, 1968 
(Secured by First Mortgage) 


The undersigned have acted for the Company in 


Reynolds & Co. 











REGISTER 
NOW... 


THE 


Plant 
Maintenance 
Show and 
Conference 


Cleveland - January 19-22, 1953 
ys eae 


AT THE SHOW .. 
time, for your first-hand inspection 
and comparison — more than 350 ex- 
hibitors of the machines, equipment, 
and services you need to maintain 
your plant at top operating efficiency. 


. in one place, at one 


AT THE CONFERENCE _ . . you'll meet 
maintenance specialists .. . you'll talk 
shop, in small group meetings, with 
men from other plants and other in- 
dustries who have faced the same 
problems you face — and have learned 
how to solve them. 


For free show tickets for yourself and mem- 
bers of your organization, write today to 


CLAPP & POLIAK 
Show Management 


341 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 
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| made payable to 


| Engineer's 


| Engineer's 


| 


| 


INVITATION TO BID 


Sealed bids will be received in the office 
of Engineering and Construction Director, 
Panama Canal Company, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone until 10:00 A.M., E.S.T., De. 
cember 9, 1952, for furnishing all plant, 
tools, equipment materials, labor, and serv- 


| ices, and performing all work for the con- 


struction of 22 
buildings 
Canal Zone 


masonry type quarters, 
and appurtenances at Balboa, 
and 128 masonry and _ off-the- 


| ground type buildings at Corozal Townsite 
| Construction, 
| Canal Company. 


Canal Zone, for Panama 
Copies of specifications, drawings, and 
bidding papers may be obtained from Pur- 
chasing Agent, Panama Canal yomgany. 24 
State Street, New York 4, } equests 
should be accompanied by a "$40. 00 deposit 
for each set of combined specifications with 
drawings. Deposit to be in form of a United 
States money order or a certified check 
“Treasurer, Panama Canal 
Company 

Specifications 
spected at the 

Panama Canal Company, 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Office. of the District Engineer, U. S. 
Engineer's Office, 180 New Montgomery 
Street,-San Francisco 19, California 

Office of the District Engineer, U. 8S. 
Office, 751 S. Figueroa Street, 
Los Angeles 55, California 

Office of the "Dis trict 
Engineer's Office, 1709 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Office of Division Engineer, U. § 
neer's Office, Southwestern Division, 
Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Office of the District Engineer, U. S. 
| Engineer's Office, Box 1538, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Office of the District 
Office, 4735 E. 
Seattle 4, Washington 

Office of the District Engineer, U. S. 
Engineer's Office, Foot of Prytania Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
or at Panama Canal C ompany, 24 State St., 
New York 4, N. Y¥. 


and drawings may be in- 
following places: 


411 10th Street, 


Engineer, U. S. 
Jackson Street, 


Engi- 
1114 


Engineer, U. S. 
Marginal Way, 








on per-share earnings of the common. 
¢ Dividends at Stake—Inste: id of — 
ing up working capital by retaining < 
high proportion of earnings—the course 
followed by most U.S. industries—the 
cigarette companies have in most years 
paid out a very gencrous percentage of 
their earnings in divi dends. There is a 
good argument for this practice: Sales 
in the industry are much steadier than 
in other fields, so it’s safe to rely 
heavily on borrowed money for work- 
itg capital. The creditors’ security is 
the leaf tobacco itself. 

Nevertheless, the pressure of rising 
costs against fixed prices, piled on top 
of heavy fixed charges, has led to fears 
in Wall Street that the tobacco com- 
panies would have to lower dividends. 
A lot of people were surprised last 
month when Liggett & Myers paid 
its usual yearend $1 extra, maintaining 
the customary $5 annual payinent. 
That’s in spite of the fact that various 
analysts figure it will earn only from 
$5 to $5.15 this year 

The other majors aren’t expected 
to have such a close shave. But there 
is speculation that American Tobacco 
(which last year sold about $50-million 
in new common) will cut its usual year- 
end extra, to be declared in January, 
from $1 down to 50¢. It has debt- 
maturity ‘problems. This company has 
been paying $4 a year; 1952 earnings 
are estimated from $4.40 to $4.50. 

It may be that the cigarette manage- 
ments feel that they don’t need to 
strengthen their ratios of equity capital 
to debt. But some Wall Streeters be- 
lieve that at least some of the Big Five 
will be strongly tempted to sell new 
common if the market continues to get 
firmer. Following recent examples, this 
might be in the indirect form of con- 
vertible preferreds or convertible deben- 
tures. 


Room to Move 


Two decisions by Snyder 
mean that his Treasury suc- 
cessor will get more freedom 
of action. 
of the Treas- 
two de 


his Republican 
iction next 


The outgoing Secretary 
ury, John Snyder, mad 
last week that will give 
successor more freed m of 
year. 
¢ Replacements—T’ t decision was 
how to handle the first maturity 
since the election, $1-billion of 1% cer- 
tificates, which come due Dec. 1. Snyder 
has offered to replace them with addi- 
tional certificates of the 2% one-vear 
issue put out last August. On Dec. | 
these replacements will have only eight- 
and-a-half months to run. In other 


1sions 


big 
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words, Snyder is offering 2% for eight- 
and-a-half-month money, which is de- 
cidedly more generous than 2% for 
one-year money. He figures this should 
be acceptable to investors, even in this 
tight money market. Since interest has 
accrued on the August certificates, the 
Treasury will deduct this from the in- 
terest it will pay Dec. 1 on those matur- 
ing certificates that are turned in for 
exchange. 

This means that Eisenhower’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will have more 
room in which to move around than 
he would if Snyder had merely refunded 
the maturing certificates with another 
one-year issue. Now, instead of having 
to refund one issue next August and 
another the following December, the 
new Secretary will have only one, in 
August. If money conditions should be 
easier then, he could take advantage 
of them. 
¢ No Call—Snyder’s second decision: 
He did not call $8-billion of 2% bonds, 
which he might have called for redemp- 
tion next Mar. 15. This issue requires 
four months’ advance notice if called 
on Mar. 15. The delay will give the 
next Secretary more time to decide 
how to refund this big issue, which 
must be paid off next September any- 
how. 

This is the last refunding decision 
for which Snyder will have full respon- 
sibility, except the weekly bill rollovers. 
He has also just raised $2-billion of 
new money to help meet the Treasury's 
deficit. He sold tax anticipation bills, 
usually called ‘‘tabs.”” This is a method 
the Treasury has used three times be- 
fore to get tax money in advance (BW— 
Oct.20°51,p146). It sells securities that 
mature on forthcoming tax dates, and 
which may be used to pay taxes. This 
latest issue matures next June 15. 

The average rate at which the new 
issue was awarded was 1.846% on an 
anual basis, up sharply from the 1.72% 
rate of a larger issue of tabs that the 
Treasury sold last month. That shows 
how tight the money market is. 
¢ Velvet—Banks usually outbid corpo- 
rations and-others who might like to 
hold tabs against their income tax lia- 
bilities. The reason is simple: Banks 
can pay for them by crediting the 
Treasury’s tax and loan account; in 
other words, they create the money 
(putting up only the reserves they must 
carry with the Federal Reserve against 
the new deposits). So the yield from 
these bills is more than three-quarters 
velvet until the Treasury draws off these 
deposits after a matter of weeks. 

This is juicy enough business for the 
banks so that they can afford to resell 
the tabs later at prices below what they 
paid—at prices that are attractive to 
the corporate taxpayer. And, after sell- 
ing, the banks still have free use of the 
money until the Treasury wants it. 
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Squeezed like an 
accordion, welded tubing 
demonstrates uniform strength 


@ This compression folding of a section of electric-welded steel 
tubing produces no cracks or flaws. Such uniform strength is proved 
in many other severe cold forming operations. U.S. Bureau of 
Standards tests show that the weld is as strong as the wall, and that 
it has the same qualities as the steel. 

Investigate the economy and physical advantages of Brainard 
welded steel tubing in your products. Write Brainard Steel Division, 
Dept. P-11, Griswold Street, Warren, Ohio. An integrated 

producer; offices throughout the U. S. 


WELDED STEEL TUBING 
STEEL DIVISION 








Ohrbach's Buyers To Go 
To British Industries Fair 


“We find that a regular visit to the British 
Industries Fair is a must,” says Jerome K. 
Ohrbach, President of Ohrbach’s, Inc., 
New York, Newark, and Los Angeles. 
Emphasizing the need for early reserva- 
tions in Coronation year, Mr. Ohrbach 
stated that his company’s buyers had al- 
ready made their travel plans for the next 
BIF, to be held in London and Birming- 
ham, April 27 to May 8, 1953. 


For full information about the British 
Industries Fair business men are invited 
to write or telephone their nearest British 
Consulate—in New York call LOngacre 
5-2070. 


a BILLION dollar train 
1600 miles in length .... 
Be 





Practically every major rail- 
road system in the United 
States has purchased freight, 
passenger and diesel loco- 
motive equipment with funds 
obtained through the public 
sale and private placement of 
Equipment Trust Certificates 
and Conditional Sale Con- 
tracts by Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler and associates during 
the past sixteen years. 

Purchases made possible by 
these funds would create a 
train of 172,000 cars, over 
1,600 miles in length. 

Whatever your industry, we 
shall be pleased to discuss 
your financing needs and sug- 
gest a plan adapted to your 
particular requirements, be 
they large or small. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
Members New York Stock Exchange | 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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More Tax-Exempt Plants 


Louisiana joins the states permitting municipalities to 
lure industry by building factories paid for by local bonds. But 
the idea is meeting heavy opposition, notably from bankers. 


Add one more state to those whose 
local governments have authority to use 
their tax-exempt credit to lure out-of- 
town industries. 

Since Election Day, any city, town, 
or parish (county) in Louisiana has had 
the legal right to sell its own bonds to 
finance new plants for long-term leas- 
ing to “new and expanding industrial 
enterprises.” The plan is similar to 
those in force in Alabama, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
¢ Opponents—Louisiana’s Industry In- 
ducement Bill—one of 34 constitutional 
amendments on the ballot—passed by a 
comfortable margin—but it didn’t please 
all the state’s bankers and businessmen. 
Many of them hated the idea; so did 
such important “outside” groups as the 
Municipal Finance Officers Assn. and 
the Investment Bankers Assn. 

Opponents feel that issuing tax-ex- 
empt securities to build and equip in- 
dustrial plants is a dangerous extracur- 
ricular activity for municipalities. They 
claim that the procedure is akin to sell- 
ing tax exemption. Some express con- 
cern over what Congress may do if the 
trend should continue to widen. Con- 
gressmen already are worried (BW— 
Sep.1’51,p102). New attacks are fore- 
seen on the tax-free status of all new 
state and municipal bonds. 

It’s nothing new, of course, for cities 
and towns, or their citizenry, to offer 
inducements to industrial companies. 
Chambers of commerce have long been 
willing to arrange any reasonable new- 
plant financing. Municipalities have 
been glad to offer such added conces- 
sions as free—or extraordinarily cheap— 
plant sites; partial, or complete, exemp- 
tion from property and other local taxes 
for relatively long periods; unusual 
utility services, and the like. 
¢ Prewar—Shortly before World War 
II, Mississippi—which then had little 
industry—came up with a new gimmick 
that largely outmoded these carly plans. 
Mississippi called its plan BAWI-—Bal- 
ance Agriculture with Industry—and 
backed it up with special laws, the like 
of which no state had ever dreamed of. 
Local bodies were authorized to issue 
“industrial plant’ bonds to construct 
or buy plant buildings (and even to 
equip them with machinery) for leasing 
to industrial companies at attractive 
terms. 

The plan didn’t spread immediately, 
due to the war. But in the postwar 
years many states have been jumping on 
the gravy train. Kentucky gave its 


municipalities similar rights in 1950; 
Tennessee, Illinois, and Alabama tagged 
along last year. 

¢ Variations—The various laws are not 
identical. In Mississippi and Louisiana, 
the local governments must pledge their 
own faith and credit behind the indus- 
trial-plant bonds. In the other states, 
the privileges are more liberal. The 
bonds these municipalities may sell are 
strictly revenue issues. They are not 
secured by any full-faith pledge by the 
issuing body, but depend solely on the 
facility involved and its revenues. 

This is the only basic difference 
among the laws. In theory, at least, all 
plants financed by such bonds must be 
leased to industries at rentals that 
over the years will take care of all in- 
terest and principal payment. Title to 
the property at all times remains with 
the municipality. 
¢ Sectionalism—FE]lmer D. Connor, ex- 
ecutive director of the Louisiana Dept. 
of Commerce and a fervent backer of 
the new law, says that pure jealousy is 
causing the squawks at the widening 
trend to industrial-plant bonds. 

“The investment bankers and finan- 

cial interests opposing such bonds,” 
Connor says, “are mainly from the 
North. Of course they oppose our issu- 
ing them; it means the North will lose 
industry to our part of the country... . 
I can’t see why these bonds aren’t 
every bit as good a credit risk as any is- 
sue sold by our cities to build, say, new 
sewers.” 
e Textile—Actually, it isn’t just the 
North that has been complaining. 
Southerners have been griping, too, par- 
ticularly North Carolina textile people. 
They claim that plants partly financed 
by the gimmick get a sharp competitive 
advantage over those that are privately 
built and financed. They make these 
points: 

¢ The plant is tax-exempt because 
the local body owns it. Thus taxes 
don’t enter into figuring how much 
rental will be needed for eventual 
liquidation of the bonds sold to build it. 

e¢ When a company builds its own 
plant, the only deduction allowable 
from its federal income tax liability is 
depreciation plus interest on any money 
borrowed to build the plant. When the 
plant is rented, the entire rental can be 
deducted as a business expense. 

e Another “unfair’’ factor helps to 
hold down the rentals charged: the 
ease with which municipalities can bor- 
row money at low cost via their tax- 
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A new 
cost-cutting 
chemical way 
to clean 


Dowell SERV 


Yj 
git. 
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How would you clean the inside walls of a 6000 
barrel storage tank? The mechanical methods usually 
employed are long, back-breaking and tedious at best. 
Now, there’s an easier way . . . Dowell Service, using 
thickened chemical solvents! 

These new Dowell solvents are designed for quick, 
economical cleaning of vertical surfaces. 

For example, Dowell Service engineers recently 
cleaned five 6000 barrel storage tanks in only 40 
hours. Thickened solvents, sprayed on the tank walls, 
clung to the surface and dissolved off the deposits. 


a: ae 


Dowell Chemical Cleaning is used in the maintenance 
of many types of heat exchange and other industrial 
equipment. Dowell engineers do the job for you. They 
use job-tailored solvents . . . proved techniques... 
truck-mounted equipment. Dowell Service can help 
you increase production . . . save time and money. 


Free Bulletin on Chemical Cleaning! 
Send for more complete information on Dowell 
Chemical Cleaning Service. Write Dpt. 507A in Tulsa 
or call your nearest Dowell office. 


Dowell Service 


Over 90 Offices to Serve You with Chemical Cleaning for: 


Boilers - Condensers - 
Pipe Lines - Piping Systems - 


Process Equipment + Evaporators - Filter Beds - 


Heat Exchangers + Cooling Systems 
Gas Washers + Process Towers 
Tanks 


Chemical Services for Oil, Gas and Water Wells 


DOWELL INCORPORATED 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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exempt bonds. Meridian, Miss., re- 
cently sold $1.6-million industrial-plant 
bonds at an annual cost of only 2.41%. 
Even the highest-rated company, bor- 
rowing on its own, would have had to 
pay at least 1% more; less-known com- 
panies might have paid a 4% or 5% 
rate. 

One textile expert says this all adds 
up to a heavy competitive advantage 
for plants built with municipal money. 
As he saw it, an $8-million municipally 
built plant could stay solvent if it 
made 2.4% on sales; a private com- 
petitor would need 4.36% to break 
even. 

The differential would be even 
sharper after the municipally built plant 
had been paid for. In one such deal 
(which fell through), Textron, Inc., 
would have paid only an annual rental 
of $35,000 for a $7.8-million plant, 
once it had paid $1,560,000 annually 
for five years to amortize the bond issue 
proposed by Elizabethton, Tenn., to 
finance the construction. 
¢ Court Says No—Some industrial plant 
proposals in the South have hit legal 
snags. Florida’s Supreme Court turned 
down the plan of North Miami to sell 
$400,090 of revenue bonds to construct 
a new plant for a local manufacturer of 
metal goods. The court held that the 
financing of private enterprises by pub- 
lic funds was wholly foreign to the 
state constitution. 

So far there has been no real flood 
of municipal bends to finance industrial 
plant. In Mississippi, such issues have 
yet to exceed $8-million. Tennessee and 
Kentucky have shown even less activity; 
no such bonds have been issued in IIli- 
nois, and only one issue has been re- 
corded in Alabama. 

One reason for the lack of action has 
undoubtedly been the determined op- 
position of the Investment Bankers 
Assn. At its annual convention last fall, 
IBA asked its members to refuse to 
handle any more new offerings of the 
type. Several big industrial-plant bond 
sales have been abandoned as a result. 
The few that have been floated were 
small issues, easily handled by local in- 
vestment houses that are not members 
of IBA. 

Queerest of all the “industrial plant” 
bonds offered to date has been the $1.3- 
million issue sold last summer by Flor- 
ence, Ala. to build and equip a new 
plant for Stvlon Corp., Milford, Mass. 
tile maker (BW—Aug.16’52,p32). That 
issue carried not only a 5% coupon, 
the highest interest rate seen on a tax- 
exempt issue in 10 years, but was also 
made convertible, at the holders’ option, 
into Stylon capital stock. These gim- 
micks were called into service, according 
to the investment house—a small New 
York firm—handling the offering, be- 
cause the bonds represented “such a 
speculative new issue.” 


FINANCE BRIEFS 





Corporate cash dividends ran 3% 
above year-carlier levels in the first 10 
months of 1952, reports the Com 
merce Dept. But October alone was 
2% behind, mainly due to the drop in 
disbursements of manufacturing com 
panies. These added up to $201-mil 
lion, as compared to $213-million in 
October, 1951. 

s 
Many big cities are still having trouble 
making both ends meet. New York 
City, it’s now estimated, must find 
upwards of $125-million in new rev 
enue to balance its 1953-54 budget 
even if some means is found to over 
come its current $40-million to $50 
million transit-operating deficit. Phila- 
delphia will need some $30-million of 
new tax revenues 

6 
Under the new administration, “in 
terest rates: will be permitted, in gen- 
eral, to seek their own levels, and this 
will mean firm mortgage rates fo: 
some time, and also higher rewards for 
individual savings.” That was the pre 
diction last week of Morton Bodfish, 
executive committ chairman, at 
annual convention of the U.S. Savings 
& Loan League. 

t 
Baltimore & Ohio directors this week 
declared a 75¢ dividend (payable Dec 
30) on that road’s common. stock 
first payment to holders of the shares 
since .1931. 

— 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. can 
up its wholesale natural gas rates 24% 
starting Dec. 1. That was the ruling 
last week of the Federal Power Com 
mission. But the hike will only add 
about $26.2-million to its annual rev 
nues instead of the $37.8-million the 
company had been seeking. 

os 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. says its third quar 
ter operations produced $344,000 of 
net earnings. That’s the first time it 
has managed to’ report any profits since 
1948 (BW—May3’52,p120). Defense 
contracts were solely responsible for 
this profit. They rolled up earnings of 
$519,000; in the same period K-F’s 
civilian auto division chalked up a loss 
of $175,000. 

& 
Investors Mutual Fund, Inc., biggest of 
the open-end investment funds man 
aged by the Robert R. Young-Alle 
ghany Corp. interests, could boast of 
$399-million of resources on Sept. 30., 
or about 35% of all assets of the na- 
tion’s “balanced type” funds. Some 
60% of Investors Mutual's resources 
were then invested in common stocks, 
the rest in preferreds and bonds. 
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Now your heel 
rests naturally 
on the floor, 
while your toe 
does the braking! 








Now you can 
brake with either 
right or left foot 
to save your 
energy! 


Now justa 
“feather-touch"’ 
of either toe on 
a low brake 
does the trick! 


ASSURES PROVEN PRODUCTS AT a 
KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Speed Production—Save 30% Scrap Loss! 


The aluminum on the Reynolds conveyor happens 
to be for the product of a well-known manufacturer 
— but suppose those blanks were for your product? 
Like this manufacturer, you would use all the 
aluminum you receive ... without delay ... without 
scrap loss. In addition, you’d cut important han- 
dling, storage space, work space, manpower and 
inventory costs! There’s no costly loss of time, 
segregation and storing, reshipment between cities 
or diversion of valuable metal when you buy blanks 
from Reynolds. You get pounds of parts, not pounds 
of metal! Scrap, like that beside the press above, is 
remelted immediately right at Reynolds plants. 

Whether you want semi-fabricated blanks, 
completed parts or final assemblies, you'll find 
Reynolds extensive facilities and technical assist- 
ance of real value. Get quotations on aluminum 
blanks or parts to your drawings and specifications 
from Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Service. 


For additional information, write for literature 
or call the Reynolds office listed under “Aluminum” 
in your classified telephone directory. Reynolds 
Metals Company, Parts Division, 2085 South 
Ninth Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Reynolds Aluminum Fabricating Facilities 


One of the country's most complete facilities for alu- 
minum fabricating includes: 

@ Over 100 mechanical presses ranging 
from 2 to 1700 tons. 

@ Hydraulic presses from 300 to 5000 tons. 

@ Equip t for shearing, blanking, form- 
ing, riveting and Iding, roll forming, 
finishing and bly. 

These facilities can assure a steady flow of blanks or 
fabricated parts to your specificati and producti 
requirements. 














REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
FABRICATING SERVICE 


BLANKING +» EMBOSSING » STAMPING * DRAWING © RIVETING » FORMING + ROLL SHAPING » TUBE BENDING * WELDING + FINISHING 














WEW OLTRIEUTOR 
IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


OPPORTUNITY f 


YOU CAN STRIKE 
COFFEE 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc, 
manufacturer of the world’s 
most complete line of auto- 
matic coffee dispensing equip- 
ment can offer this unusual 
opportunity to profit by the 
tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’s favorite beverage. Dis- 
pensers for factories, offices, 
stores. gas stations, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. Distributor 
sells, services or leases equip- 
ment—sells Kwik-Kafé Coffee 
and supplies. 


Send for free 20-page 
catalog-brochure, 
wh ich tells the Rudd- 
Melib story. 











RUDD-MELIKIAN, Inc. 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howard Stree! 
Philadeiphia 22, Pa. 

Key territories stil! available for 

franchise inct > 
Write for full 





BANKER 


Re« 


Patrick Henry would 
back our platform of 
* economy and freedom 
from chaos in business. 


Spend less t> store more! 
Keep inactive records 
systematically safe, 
clean and accessible the 
low-cost LIBERTY way. 
Over 90,000 firms are 
using LIBERTY BOXES, 
25 stock sizes for every 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for 
FREE BOOKLET "Monvol of 
Record Storage Practice”. Tells how 
long to keep specific records. Shows 
best methods of record storage. 


S$ BOX COMPANY 





profit outlook—in 1953 may leave some- 
thing to be desired. 

¢ Fiscal matters in Washington 
can’t be put to rights by Eisenhower 
and his aides overnight. 

Those last two are in the nature of 
long-range considerations. They may 
be bearish. 

Nobody knows, however, exactly 
how bearish. Hence, most buyers of 
stock will wait and face up to them 
when they have to. 

The other two are of more immedi- 
ate concern. It’s open season on divi- 


The Postelection Market: 


1949-52 
Bull Market 
Stock Groups High 
COMPOSITE INDEX 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
RAILROAD INDEX 
UTILITY INDEX 


193 
210 
177 
120 


187 
196 
402 
235 
160 


Agricultural machinery 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Air transport 
Automobiles 
Auto parts, accessories. 


Auto trucks 149 
Bituminous coal k 486 
Building materials. ...... eve, wee 
Carpets, rugs 160 
Chemicals 261 


Confectionery 
Copper ee 
Department Stores 
Distillers 
Drugs—Ethical 
Drugs—Proprietary, cosmetics. 
Electrical equipment 
Pertilizers 

Finance companies 


5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 


Food companies 
Food chains 

Glass containers 

Gold mining (U. S.) 
High-grade commons. 


Lead, zinc 

Leather 3 
Low-price commons. . 
Machine tools 
Machinery 


Metal fabricating 
Mining, smeltin 
Motion pictures 


Office, business equipment. 
Oil—Crude producers 
Oil—Integrated companies 
Paper 

Printing, publishing 


Railroad equipment 
Rayon 
Shipbuilding 
Shipping 


Soft drinks 

Steel 

Sugar Gate 
Textile weavers. . 


Tires, rubber goods 
Tobacco ° 
TV, electronics 
Vegetable oils 


dend mectings, as everyone knows who 
follows the financial pages. 

¢ Tax Selling—Meanwhile, there is the 
tax problem. Quite a few losses exist 
on paper, and a many stock- 
holders may be inclined to register them 
to the extent that they can be used to 
reduce 1952’s tax bill. And, while there 
is the chance of lower individual levies 
on 1953 incomes, some people may be 
inclined to take profits before they melt 
in the new year (particularly if there 
are capital losses in other stocks to 
offset them). 
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An Early Sampling 


Pre 
Election 
Level 
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165 
117 


Recent Level os 
Pre- Election 
Level 


Recent Varket 
Level 
187.1 . 3.2 
202 40 
170 3.9 
120 


High 


152 152 
186 185 
312 314 
226 235 
154 160 
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Business by and large is a local 
affair, and local news takes a 
large place in every business- 
man’s thinking. 


Here, from a sampling of cities 
around the country, are some of 
the local events that made news 
last week. 


Towns into Cities 
ST. LOUIS-—st. Louis County, 


which completely rings the city on 
three sides (the river is on the fourth), 
has bad growing pains. Back in 1911, 
there were only eight small towns in 
the county. Today there are 94. And 
this welter of small, autonomous govern- 
ments has complicated county opera- 
tion. 

The larger towns have modern fire 
and police departments, sewer systems, 
schools, and so on. But most of the 
smaller ones don’t. Some of the towns 
don’t even levy any taxes—they were 
created solely so that a few residents 
could impose zoning restrictions on 
their neighborhoods. Attempts to set 
up a countrywide civil-defense organiza- 
tion failed because there were just too 
many municipal officers involved to 
cooperate efficiently. 

Last week a new county financial 
advisory committee had its first meet- 
ing. Its members: the mayors and 
trustees of the 94 towns, plus other 
county business leaders. Its purpose: 
to advise the county government how 
to mect and pay for such needs as 
schools, expressways, sewage systems, 
hospitals, and parks. Merger with the 
city isn’t even being considered—that 
has been proposed often, and turned 
down every time. But this time County 
Supervisor Luman Matthews has come 
up with a new one. He presented to 
the committee a suggestion by the 
County Planning Commission that the 
94 towns consider the possibility of 
merging themselves into three, four, or 
five substantial cities. 


Break for Shoppers 
DETROIT-—After two years of regu- 


lar monthly deficits, the publicly owned 
transit system, in September, boosted 
fares to 20¢ a ride (BW —Sep.27’52, 
p58). In October, first full month of 
the new fare, the Dept. of Street Rail- 
ways happily pole up a fat $542,- 
000 profit—almost 10% of the $6}- 
million deficit piled up over the pre- 
ceding 23 months. The number of 
paying passengers declined 6% from 
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CONSIDERING 
FIRE PROTECTION? 


THE COMPLETE STORY... 
..+ YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


You've undoubtedly pondered 
from time to time on the value of 
fire protection. You've heard that 
certain types of fire safety can save 
you money . . . that sprinkler sys- 
tems pay for themselves. 
Yes—you've probably ‘heard a lot 
about fire protection but because 
of the technical complexity involv- 
ing economic considera- 
tions, security factors and 
application, you've won- 
dered what most of it is 
about. 


That's why we published “The 
ABC of Fire Protection.” It's a 
comprehensive book that contains 
all the facts and—they're pre- 
sented in a manner understand- 
able by the layman—sufficiently 
defined for an exacting technician. 
Insurance interests have readily 
recognized the value of this liter- 

ature. You will too! Use 
the coupon to get your 
free copy or phone your 
nearest “Automatic” Sprin- 
kler representative today. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


PROTECTION 
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Furniture Company 
Cuts Handling Time 


200% with 
GERLINGER 
Tismi ia & 


Even in localities where manual labor is compara- 
tively inexpensive, Gerlinger Lift Trucks ore bringing 
about big savings for owners who have turned to 
the Gerlinger system of material handling. They have 
the capacity to work hour after hour, keeping ma- 
terial flowing foster —with resulting greater profits 
through lowered labor costs and increased produc- 
tion. They hove the ability to handle heavy loads... 
maneuver in tight spece...with surplus power for 
all needs 

The many job-proven features of Gerlinger Lift Trucks 
thet specifically (11 your industry ere described in our new 
brochure. Write for your copy tedey. 
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GERLINGER CARRIER CO., DALLAS, OREGON 





October, 1951—almost precisely the 
drop that had been expected. 

Last week, mulling over the October 
profit, DSR’s commissioners decided 
to offer the passengers a break. The 
Retail Merchants Assn., worried about 
the short, four-week shopping period 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas 
this year, has been searching for ways 
and means of getting some Christmas 
buying done this month. It has de- 
cided on an all-out promotion cam- 
paign to advance the buying season 
two weeks. And DSR has agreed to co- 
operate by offering an experimental 
“Monday morning only” 10¢ fare to 
lure Christmas shoppers to downtown 
areas. Between 9 a.m. and noon Mon- 
day mornings, rides into the down- 
town area will cost dime—but the 
shoppers will have to pay 20¢ to get 
home again. 


More Power Cuts 
SEATTLE —The Pacific Northwest 


is facing one of the worst electric- 
power shortages it urs this winter. 
Some 90% of the gion’s power is 
water power. And river-flow in the area 
is just about down the levels of the 
1936-1937 winter hich is known 
around here as the st critical water 
year on record. Even worse, it’s just 
about too late to hope for any relief— 
any new precipitation at the head- 
waters is likely to be snow, not rain, 
and so won’t affect the river-flow much 
until spring. 

First steps to say 
couple of months 
ville Power Administ n cut off 388,- 
000 kw. of interruptible load. Chief 
sufferer was the aluminum industry 
(BW—Oct.18'52p62 [his week the 
ax came down aga [he Defense 
Electric Power Administration ordered 
a 10% cut in us the 1,200-odd 
biggest power usct the area—the 
ones that use 8,000 kwh. or more per 
week. This include | the big manu- 
facturers in the ar plus the larger 
office buildings and yartment stores 
And utility men he feel the 10% 
is only a starter. Even defense work 
is not exempt from the cut 

Smaller users of power haven’t been 


officially 


power came a 
when Bonne- 


rationed—yct—but they have 
been asked to con power volun- 
tarily, by turning off unneeded lights, 
using less hot water, cutting down on 
electrically lighted and advertis- 
ing displays. 


Bounty on Workers 
SYRACUSE-! 


been tight here for 
And it has been get 
in recent months; a 
figures, factory emp! 
the wartime peak and 


loyment has 
ore than a year. 
tighter rapidly 
rding to latest 
nent has topped 
still rising. As 
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manufacturers 
are Turning f0 .< 


micarta... 


because of these qualities... 


Saves Weight, weighs half as much as aluminum. Resists Compression, 
pound for pound greater than steel. Resists Impact, absorbs and with- 
stands severe shock. Withstands Vibration, cushions repeated shock with- 
out effect. Insulates like mica but greater flexibility. Resists Corrosion, 
not affected by acids, oils, fumes. Resists Heat and Cold from —112°F to 
212°F. Resists Moisture, in fact, water is its best lubricant. Wears Slowly, 
Evenly, in many cases more slowly than metal. Reduces Noise, absorbs 
vibrations, deadens noise. Fabricates Easily, machined or punched with 
ordinary tools. 


because of these flexibilities . . . 


Laminated MICARTA includes standard structural shapes: plates, sheets, 
angles, channels, rods, tubes and zees. Occasionally this class includes 
simple molded shapes. Molded MICARTA is the choice for complicated 
shapes, large production quantities of either simple or complicated 
shapes, or for certain properties better obtainable in form molding. 


because micarta is basic... 


MICARTA is a tough and resilient basic material that welcomes compari- 
son with other basic materials. This versatile plastic outlasts wood and 
metal in many punishing applications. Investigate MICARTA and you'll 
find it the economical solution to tough production problems, 


micarta 
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Westingh Electric Corporati 
MICARTA Division, Trafford, Pa. 
Attention: L. A. Pedley 


Sir: (Please Check One) 
() Please have your representative call 
C] Please send me the complete facts on MICARTA 


Company____ » 
Address. ho. ee aa 


City. Zone. ee 
}-06500-1 





















Name 































lf You Want 


-- LIKE 


ITHACA 


When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 





a result, the city’s manufacturers are 
finding it next to impossible to hire the 
new men they need to keep up with 
expanding defense production. 

General Electric's electronics divi- 
sion, with about 10,000 workers, is 
the city’s largest employer. And it has 
been having particular trouble—not only 
is its defense work load increasing, but 
its TV department, in common with 
the rest of the TV industry, is in the 
middle of a boom (BW —Nov.15’52, 
p18). GE has tried to pet the needed 
new workers through full-scale news- 
paper and radio advertising, but with- 
out success. So last week it tried a 
new gimmick: It offered — em- 
ployees a $5 bonus for each new man 
they bring in. And the worker who 
brings in the most new employees gets 
a -_ prize—a TV set. 

ther Syracuse employers aren’t too 

happy about it. They're afraid that if 
GE’s plan works, they'll lose men to 
GE. And they’re afraid that they'll 
have to start handing out greenbacks, 
too, to compete with GE for whatever 
workers are available. 


Full Steam Ahead 
ALTOONA, PA.—The  Pennsyl- 


vania RR shops here employ more 
workers than all of Blair County’s 
other manufacturers combined (BW— 
May10°52,p76). And back in 1946, 
when the Pennsy started to convert 
in earnest from steam to diesel en- 
gines, Altoonans were scared to death 
that the shops’ employment would 
head steadily downward. As_ time 
passed, and the shops’ work load held 
up, businessmen here began feeling a 
little happier. But they still were 
afraid of what the Pennsy might do, 
some day. 

Last week the last vestige of that fear 
disappeared when the railroad an- 
nounced plans to build a new $12- 
million freight-car repair shop in Hol- 
lidaysburg, Blair’s county seat, which 
is right in the heart of the Altoona 
labor-market area. When the new shop 
is complete, around the middle of 
1954, it will employ some 1,500 
workers. Only about 700 of those will 
be net additions to the road’s work 
force; the rest will be diverted from 
other Pennsy shops in the area. 

The number of new workers isn’t 
nearly so important in the minds of 
Altoona businessmen as the fact that 
the new project definitely proves that 
the Pennsylvania plans to stick in— 
and by—Altoona. 


High and Dry 

DALLAS -If citizens of Dallas were 
complacent about their water supply 
all through this summer's drought, they 
made up for it in the past month— 


since the Army Engineers reported 
that Lake Dallas held no more than 
a four months’ supply (BW—Oct.25 
*52,p146). 

Within a week after the engineers’ 
report, the City Council had banned 
all lawn and shrub watering and car 
washing. Residents were asked to cut 
down on water use in all possible ways 
—not to leave the water running while 
lathering in the show for instance, 
and to turn off the water while shaving. 
The results have been very good: Daily 
consumption has dropped from 80- 
million gal. to 50-million gal. 

At the same time, the council set 
about looking for new sources of sup 
ply. It has definitely decided to drill 
three 3-million-gal.-a-day wells, costing 
$127,000 each; the contracts were let 
this week, and the wells will be com- 
pleted in three months. It may tap the 
Trinity River—which could yield up 
to 35-million gal. a d But Dallas is 
downstream from Forth Worth, and 
the river contains some sewage effluent. 
So the city hasn’t decided whether 
or not to go ahead with that. 

Dallas’ normal rainfall in November 
and December is five City Manager 
Elgin Crull figures that if there are 
enough clouds to provide that much 
normally, silver-iodide rainmaking tech- 
niques might be able to increase the 
rainfall markedly—perhaps even to 
double it. The council has authorized 
him to negotiate a itract with Dr. 
Irving Krick’s Water Resources De- 
velopment Corp., the country’s largest 
cloud-seeding company 


Updates 
MINNEAPOLIS — Businessmen 


here are breathing easier this week. 
Prudential Insurance (¢ new regional 
headquarters, which employ some 
1,300 (BW—Oct.25'52,p148), is com- 
ing to Minneapolis after all. The park 
board has finally con d Prudential 
officials that there will no hard feel- 
ings if the company takes .over park 
land to build the new building. 


CINCINNATI -Real estate inter- 
ests lost in their attempt to have restric- 
tions on public housing written into the 
city charter (BW—N\ 52,p127). The 
voters turned doy the proposed 
amendment, 113,671 to 76,025. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO — Pike 
County, site of the 1 itomic energy 
plant (BW-—Sep.20’52,p162), is profit- 
ing by the experience of Paducah and 
Augusta-Aiken, site earlier atom 
projects. They found that many boom 
benefits are lost if the growth is not 
channeled and controlled. Pike is hir- 
ing a full-time planner to draw up a 
master plan for the county, and to see 
that it is carried out 
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The Jessop 20-inch alloy-steel hand-mill pictured above is a very 
dependable piece of mechanism, and the men who attend it are 
highly skilled and proud of their craft. On that mill, Jessop men roll 
what they consider to be the best steel of its kind obtainable any- 
where. It is used for a variety of purposes, from hack-saw blades to 
wood-working tools and metal-slitting saws to general industrial 
knives, and is known in the trade as high-speed sheet. 

We are willing to admit that our 20-inch mill is not working as 
many shifts as those enthusiastic Jessop mill men would like it to 
work. Here’s what they would like you to do. If you have any idea 
your company might use this type of steel, contact Jessop. You will 
gain, because every member of the Jessop team, including the men on 
this mill, will strive to bring you better steel on a better delivery 
schedule than you have ever known before. Please write or call. 


STEEL COMPANY * WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 





the sour note. wasnt Tommys fault 


No virtuoso, Tommy—but, for once, he wasn't to blame for 
the peculiar tones emanating from the piano. No, the culprit 
was Tinea Pellionella—a clothes moth which would just as 
soon munch on a piano felt as feast through the front of 
a flannel suit. 

Estimated damage by moths runs to hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually. It undoubtedly would be far greater 
were it not for Para-Dichlorobenzene, a chemical which is 
widely used for effective protection against moths and other 
destructive insect pests. The white ‘‘Para’’ crystals vaporize 
slowly in confined areas, attacking moths and larvae. They 
are non-flammable and do not stain fabrics, and are the basis 
of most packaged moth crystals. 

Para-Dichlorobenzene is one of a group of chlorinated 
benzenes which Columbia-Southern produces. Long one of 
the nation’s leading manufacturers of chlorine, caustic 
soda, soda ash and other alkalies, Columbia-Southern 
has also become a reliable source of supply for numerous 
useful chemical specialties. 





CHECK THIS LIST OF 
COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


You may want more information on their 
uses or Columbia-Southern’s facilities for 
serving you. Your inquiries will be wel- 
comed. 

CHLORO-IPC—A newly developed |} 

BHC (Benzene Hexachloride)—Ingr 

cides 

PERCHLORETHYLENE—Clcaning age 
MONO-CHLOROBENZENE, ORTHO- DICHLOROBEN- 


ZENE, PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE— | aS if 
ents for insecticides and in many orga yotl 


HI-SIL, CALCENE TM, CALCENE nC, SILENE eF Pig- 
ments widely employed in the pr v 
and colored rubber goods and 

including anti-caking uses. 


This is only a partial list. A new booklet, 
listing all products, is available upon 
request. 





~ COLUMBIA- SOUTHERN 
- CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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A truce in Korea within six months, perhaps even by February or 
March—that’s at least a possibility now. 

Not that you will find such optimism in Washington today. Instead, 
the feeling there is that Eisenhower will be as tightly stalemated in Korea 
as Truman has been. 

But the logic of the Korean situation points either to an early truce 
or to really big-scale fighting. 

e 


Take the military situation first. 

The Russians know as well as we do that unless one side or the other 
launches a big offensive, the costly stalemate will continue. 

To be sure, a U.N. offensive would be costly, too. But don’t forget 
SERVICE that U.N. forces have suffered as many casualties since the dickering 
started at Panmunjom as a big offensive probably would require. So a 
continuation of present U.N. policy seems out of the question—and the 
Russians know that. 
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Now look at the hints the Russians have let fall recently on the Korean 
question. 

On the one hand, there are these two key points in the comment Pravda ; 
.just published on the U.S. elections: (1) Eisenhower won because the : 
“American people repudiated the Korean war, and (2) during the election é 
campaign the Republicans backtracked on their first belligerent talk about 
“liberating” Eastern Europe. 

In short, Pravda was telling its readers that the Republicans may not 
be imperialists after all. 












On the other hand, the Russians have been making off-stage moves 
at the U. N. that suggest they may be ready to compromise the war-prisoner 
issue. 

Add these things up, and what the Russians may be saying to Eisen- 
hower is this: “We might make a deal on Korea, What are your terms?” 
* 

The Commonwealth Conference will open next week in London in an 
atmosphere of cautious confidence. That’s how far the sterling area has 
recovered since the crisis of last suminer when Churchill called for the 
upcoming meeting. 

True, the sterling area’s comeback is still precarious. But there’s a 
feeling right through the Commonwealth that Chancellor Butler of Britain 
prescribed the right cure—import cuts plus monetary discipline. 


Here are some of the gains that will cheer the conference: 
¢ Britain’s own trade will be in balance for 1952. 
° The dollar account of the sterling area as a whole is out of the red. 
- In fact, during October there was a small dollar surplus, not counting U. S. 
defense aid. 
¢ Britain’s exports rose sharply in October, after several months decline. 
¢ The sterling area now has a trade surplus with Western Europe, is 
rapidly recovering gold from the European Payments Union. 
¢ Australia has its trade well enough in balance to promise a relaxation 
of import curbs on British goods on Jan. 1. 
* The pound sterling is holding its own at $2.80, no longer needs support 
from the Bank of England. 
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The top-level NATO meeting scheduled for Dec. 15 will be a lameduck 

For one thing, it won't be possible by then to estimate the amount 
of U.S. military aid Western Europe can expect in fiscal 1954. For another, 
German rearmament will still be up in the air, since the European Army 
Treaty will not be ratified. 

So next year’s defense goals in Western Europe won't be fixed before 
March. About then you can expect another NATO council meeting. 


o 
Opposition to Premier Pinay’s price stabilization program is growing 
in France. 
The Socialists have now joined the Gaullists and Communists in con- 
demning Pinay’s policies. And more and more French farmers and business- 
men are grumbling about the economic squeeze. 


Right now the opposition is concentrating its fire on Pinay’s effort to 
get a balanced budget for 1953. So Pinay is sure to compromise on his 
budget. 

Even then, he hasn’t more than a 50-50 chance of keeping his majority 
in the Assembly. 

Whatever happens in the Assembly, you can just about write finis to 
the stabilization program that has kept the French economy on an even 
keel for the past eight months. 

& 

Watch the outcome of the Nov. 30 elections in the Saar. It could make 
a big difference in the upcoming French and German parliamentary battles 
over the joint European army. 

It is not who wins that counts in the Saar voting. Only pro-French 
parties can run. It’s how many voters stay away from the polls, or spoil 
their ballots, as West German leaders are urging them to do. 

Paris observers figure that if 100,000 or so Saarlanders listen to the 
appeals from Bonn, West Germany will have won a victory there. If the 
number is small, that will confirm the French position, perhaps lead to 
a settlement that would “Europeanize” the Saar without upsetting tight 
French control over its economy. 

J 

Field Marshall Papagos’ landslide victory in this week’s Greek elections 
will stiffen the West’s Mediterranean defenses. 

For the first time since the war, Greece has a one-party government. 
That means Papagos will have a lot more room for maneuver than his 
predecessors. Look for him to: 

¢ Tighten Greek military ties with Yugoslavia and Turkey. 
¢ Improve trade relations with Yugoslavia. 
¢ Push through a tax reform that will boost taxes on the rich, lighten 
the load on the poor. 
2 

London and Cairo are getting closer to settlement of the Suez and 
Sudan probiem. 

Naguib has made concessions on home rule for the Sudan and promised 
to cooperate in Middle Eastern defense. This is paving the way for British 
concessions in Suez. 

London probably will agree to turn over Suez defenses gradually to 
the Egyptian army. 
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CESSNA UNVEILS 








NEW “GOLDEN YEAR” MODEL 


of America’s Largest-Selling Private Plane 


THE NEW ALL-METAL CESSNA 170! The plane businessmen found the most practical for their business needs in 1952...new and 
greatly improved for flying’s anniversary year! The finest 170 ever built to save hours, increase efficiency, earn more profits for you! 


NEW BEAUTY! Completely redesigned 
instrument panel. Easier to. read. Blends 
with beautiful new interiors. 


© The Best from 50 
Years of Aviation 
Progress in One 
Completely Practical 
Low-Priced Plane! 














ot, 


NEW COMFORT!- Completely new h g 
and ventilating system for “‘living room” 
comfort at any season, any altitude. 





In 1903, the Wright Brothers made their first 
flight. And now—for 1953, the ““Golden Year 
of Flying’’—Cessna launches the first of its 
“Golden Year”’ airplanes, the new Cessna 170! 
The best from 50 years of flying—the best 
from Cessna’s own 42-year history—have 
gone into this airplane. Proved and improved 
through daily use by th ds of busi 
firms, the Cessna 170 is already—deservedly 
—America’s largest-selling business airplane. 
And now it’s better than ever! 





oo eke 


EXCLUSIVE safety features! ‘Para-Lift’’ 
flaps, for example, reduce landing speed 
10%, give quick added lift out of short fields. 


The “Golden Year” Cessna 170 is new in 
appearance, new in performance, new in com- 
fort and safety. All of the new features can’t 
possibly be listed here—but if you, like so 
many other businessmen, feel that there is a 
place for an airplane in your business, see the 
new low priced all-metal Cessna 170 at your 
Cessna Dealer. He is listed in the yellow pages 
of your phone book. Or write: Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Dept. 93, Wichita, Kansas. 
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@ After three years, Menzies’ conservative govern- 
ment is still balking at the starting post. 

@ Inflation galloped too long; now business is sluggish, 
workers are job-hunting. 


@ Menzies has put some nicks in state control and 
loosened the Communist grip on labor. 

@ But he hasn't made any real shift in policies he 
inherited from the Labor government. 


A swing toward conservatism has 
been under way in the democratic 
world for the past two years. Between 
late 1949 and late 1951 several demo- 
cratic countries, notably Australia and 
Britain, tossed out labor-oriented gov- 
ernments in favor of regimes whose 
closest ties are with business and agri- 
culture. Then on Nov. 4 the conserva- 
tive trend showed up in the U.S. 

To most American Rteseaaie the 
prospect of a Republican government 
looks good. To them 20 years of Demo- 
cratic rule was enough; for many, it 
was far too much. But a number of 
businessmen who for three years have 
been watching the fortunes of the Men- 
zies government in Australia are care- 
fully curbing their elation. They won- 
der if any conservative party can hope to 
put across its whole program after 
it has been in exile as long as were 
the conservatives in Australia and the 
Republicans in the U.S. 


1. A Loud Voice 


In December, 1949, after about 20 
years of nearly uninterrupted labor 
rule, Robert Gordon Menzies led a Lib- 
cral-Country coalition to victory in the 
Australian elections. ,The new govern- 
ment inherited a high-cost economy in 
which socialism had made deep inroads 
and communism had become a seri- 
ous problem. 

Menzies had — all the stops in 
his campaign. He promised to put 
value back into the Australian pound by 
curbing inflation, to reverse Labor’s na- 
tionalization program and slash gov- 
ernment controls, to weed out the 
state bureaucracy, to let private enter- 
prise develop the country, to outlaw 
the Communist Party. He also prom- 
ised to end gasoline rationing. 
¢ Attentive Ears—The Australian voter 
listened to Menzies partly because he 
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was weary of Labor rule and partly 
because he was frightened by Labor's 
determination to nationalize the pri- 
vate banks. 

Last month the conservatives lost a 
atliamentary by-election in a Mel- 

urne suburb that had supported 
them solidly since 1929. A string of 
recent by-elections and state and lo- 
cal contests have shown an irresistible 
swing back to Labor. 


ll. Reduced to an Echo 


Here’s what has happened to the 
conservative hopes and promises—and 
to their popularity. 

The first campaign promise—and it 
proved to be almost the last—that 
Menzies made good on was to abolish 
gas rationing. Everybody liked that. 
But when he set out to outlaw the 
Communists, his troubles began. After 
nearly a year of political wrangling, 
he managed to push a bill through the 
House. The Senate vetoed it. So he 
called new elections in April, 1951, 
and won control of both the House 
and Senate. But the Supreme Court 
declared the bill unconstitutional. And 
when Menzies put it up to the voters 
in a referendum later that year he was 
defeated by a narrow margin. 
¢ Too Late—It was not really until 
then that Menzies turned his attention 
to freeing the economy from state 
control. Over a year had been lost, 
and by that time the Australian econ- 
omy was popping at the seams under 
the inflationary pressure of the post- 
Korean world boom. 

Menzies found that instead of being 
able to free the economy he had to 
tighten controls all along the line, boost 
taxes, and cut back state investment 
in basic industrial development. 

Credit controls were screwed down 
tighter. Controls over new capital 


| wen Down Under 


Conservatives Trou 


issues, which had been dropped in 
1950, were revived. Purchase taxes were 
put on luxury goods. Income taxes 
were hiked. Tax incentives for farm- 
ers, such as rapid depreciation allow- 
ances, were withdrawn. 

e Down the Drain—Despite these 
moves, inflation galloped on. Wages, 
which are tied to the cost of living in 
Australia, jumped nearly 50% in the 
first two years of conservative rule. 
Then, as the wool boom exploded, 
Australia’s balance of payments moved 
sharply into the red. Between June, 
1951, and June, 1952, the country’s 
exchange reserves dropped by almost 
£500-million. 

In January Menzies finally slammed 
the door on imports, which had been 
allowed to flood the country during 
the wool boom. Cuts were made across 
the board on both dollar and nondol- 
lar purchases. 


lll. Fading 


By this time it was clear that one 
of Menzies’ key campaign promises— 
to put new value into the Australian 
pound—had fizzled completely. His 
plan had been to increase the pound’s 
value by controlling inflation and in- 
creasing productivity. But he was no 
more successful in dealing with pro- 
ductivity than with inflation. Labor 
output in Australia has continued to 
lag badly. Workers stolidly refused to 
work longer hours or postpone wage 
boosts. An hour’s break in the morning 
for ““Smoke-O” and in the afternoon for 
“Tea-O” remain common practice. 
¢ Props Wobbling—Defense expendi- 
tures, meanwhile, continued to edge up, 
limiting the government’s power to 
relax controls and taxation. The ranks 
of the civil service continued to swell 
rather than shrink. 

Menzies’ resort to government in- 
tervention to curb inflation not only 
went against his principles and — 
ises, but lost him a lot of political sup- 
port. The Country Party, one of the 
twin props of his coalition government 
draws its strength largely from the big 
landowners and the sheep-ranchers. By 
and large, these groups profit from 
inflation, since their income is earned 
abroad. 


IV. In the Distance 


During the past few months the 
whole Australian economy has been 
going through a recession. Business is 
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sluggish in many lines. Whereas a 
vear or so ago, there were 100,000 jobs 
in Australia going begging, today there’s 
unemployment in some industries. 

The latest election returns seem to 

show that the general public has _be- 
come so used to inflation that it balks 
at deflationary policies that produce 
results like these. Even large sections 
of the business community have turned 
against Menzies. 
* Loosening Up—However, one benefit 
has come from the sudden change in 
the Australian cconomic climate. It 
has permitted a relaxation of some gov- 
ernment controls. For cxample, the 
state governments have dropped price 
controls on clothing and relaxed limita- 
tions on building. At the same time, 
the federal government has eased up its 
anti-inflationary policy. The 10% in- 
come-tax boost has been removed, tax 
incentives have been restored to the 
farmer. Other federal controls are be- 
ing loosened. 

That leaves the Menzies government 
just about back where it started three 
years ago—minus its political popularity. 
¢ Not All Bad—Menzics’ record isn’t 
all black, of course. He has done some- 
thing to reverse the nationalization 
trend set in motion by Labor. His gov- 
ernment not only blocked bank na- 
tionalization, but it sold the state in- 
terest in Commonwealth Oil Refineries 
and in Amalgamated Wireless. It is 
also trying to get rid of some of its 
shipping interests. 

Menzies has managed, too, to dis- 
lodge Communists from many key po- 
sitions in the labor unions. He did 
this by putting through legislation call- 
ing for secret balloting in union elec- 
tions. 

The conservatives can take most of 
the credit for Australia’s part in cre- 
ating the Pacific defense organization— 
Anzus. Conservative foreign policy in 
general has been somewhat more hard 
headed than Labor’s policy was. 
¢ Back and Fill—But the Menzies gov- 
ernment’s record, on balance, has been 
one of indecisive backing and filling. 

What's more, the conservatives 
haven’t even tackled the basic threat to 
Australia’s economic future—the lack 
of balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry. Before World War II these 
two sectors of cconomy were fairly 
evenly balanced. In the past dozen 
vears there’s been a heavy shift of men 
and resources toward industry, despite 
the fact that Australia’s existence de- 
pends largely on a high level of agricul- 
tural exports. Experts estimate that 
if the present trend isn’t halted, Aus- 
tralia will become a food-importing na- 
tion in 10 years. 
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Ask your Plant Engineer... 


How valuable 


dust recovery 
automatically 
boosts production 


Nineteen years ago, our engineers developed what we think is the 
most workable way of solving the Dust Recovery problem. It was 
the formation of “dust recovery teams”, consisting of Buell engi- 
neers and the plant engineer—the man who knows his particular 
dust problem better than anyone else. 


This team, drawing on the experience and background of Buell, 
coupled with the plant engineer’s intimate knowledge of his own 
problem, brought about the kind of results industry has been seck- 
ing: substantial production boost, profit increase, improved product 
and/or process, better employee morale. 


To learn more about Buell’s 3 basie systems of Dust Collection, 
Buell’s Team-Up with your Plant Engineer, and how it can work for 
you—send for the new informative booklet en- 
titled, The Collection and Recovery of Industrial 
Dusts. Buell Engineering Co., Dept. 30-K, 70 
Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ENGINEERED EFFICIENCY IN DUST RECOVERY 
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VAN TONGEREN ‘SF’ ELECTRIC 
CYCLONE PRECIPITATOR 
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PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE 
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TYPE ‘LR’ DusT 


INATION COLLECTOR HOPPER VALVES 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Detect, Stop Fire... AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can't do much damage of any 
kind if GLose Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard ...for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





SUN 
PRODUCE and ADDRESS 
SELF-MAILERS 


1. Mimeograph 
your message 
and return ad- 


dress. 


POSSESS ECHO REESE 


2. Fold with re- 

turn address out. 
AAA 

« Mimeograph 

a supply of ad- 

dresses on gum- 


med, 
labels, 


erforated 


usin 
A. B. Dick Ad- 
dressing Stencil. 


eeeeeee 


4. Attach labels, 
seal, and mail 
completed piece 


in record time. 
Dick mimeo- 


A. B. 
graph products are for use with all makes 
of ble stencil duplicati 


encil products. 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 





CA a nt a a a a ae 


SBS SOIM, 


& 


A. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. sw.1152.m 
5700 Tevhy Ave., Chicago 31, ill. 


Without obligation, send details on ... 
O self-mailers O addressing stencil sheets. 


Name ... 
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Tin Takeover: Can Bolivia Afford It? 


JERE’S NO USE Crying over spilt 
Tilt The saaieaaestion of 
Bolivia's three great tin-mining 
companies has been in the wind 
for a long time; now that the deed 
is done, it’s well-nigh irrevocable 
(BW—Nov.15’52,p148). No Bo- 
livian government, no matter how 
kindly it might feel toward foreign 
investment, can undo nationaliza- 
tion without risking political dis- 
aster at home. 

It's up to the Bolivians now to 
prove that nationalization can be 
carried out in an orderly fashion. 
It’s not too late for Bolivia to allay 
some of the bitterness caused by 
the takeover. It can, at least par- 
tially, salvage goodwill abroad by 
agreeing to some fair compensation 
for the mine owners. It can earn 
respect in the Americas by pulling 
up its socks and producing tin efh- 
ciently. Certainlv, Bolivia’s tin is 
needed: The cold war practically 
guarantees a market for tin over 
the medium term. Bolivia’s stra- 
tegic position as the hemisphere’s 
only tin producer reinforces that 
guarantee. 


t CAN BE DONE; but it won't be 
| once the dust settles, Bolivians 
will get to work on a sensible tin 
program. But the outlook is dubi- 
ous. Last week a group of foreign 
technicians who had just quit Bo- 
livia painted a dark picture of the 
situation there. 

The technicians, all mining 
specialists with the Aramayo com- 
pany in Bolivia, estimated that at 
least 80% of the foreign engineers 
employed by the three tin com- 
panies would leave Bolivia. They 
reported “impossible working con- 
ditions” under labor union stal- 
warts, put in charge of the mines 
by Bolivian labor leaders. They 
talked of armed irregulars, totally 
undisciplined, in apparent control 
of much of the country. They 
warned that Bolivia’s miners, who 
had been led to expect a better 
life from nationalization, would 
cause trouble when they didn’t get 
it. 

The engineers forecast a fall-off 
in production, hinted at the possi- 
bility of revolt as the more. mod- 
erate leaders in Bolivia’s govern- 
ment tried to keep a checkrein on 
the radicals. 


On the other side of the coin, 
the U.S. heard from Bolivian Am- 
bassador Victor Andrade last week. 
He defended Bolivia’s ability to ran 
the mines, promised fair dealing 
for the mine owners. He accused 
the expatriate technicians of being 
“more politicians than engineers.” 

Perhaps Bolivia's right hand, per 
sonified by Dr. Andrade, doesn’t 
know what the left hand, repre- 
sented by some union leaders, is 
doing. At any rate, it looks as 
though time is short for La Paz to 
put its house in order 


but it won’t be 
i’§ assurances 


T CAN BE DONE; 
Ton easy job. Bol 
that it can run the mines leads 
outsiders to make the inevitable 
comparison with Mexico’s takeover 
of foreign oil companies 14 years 
ago. 

It was a wise economist who said 
that only a wealthy country could 
afford the luxury of nationalization. 
In that sense, Mexico was wealthy 
enough to carry it off. It was only 
a small oil exporter in 1938; it 
didn’t depend on oil revenues for 
economic _ stability Mexico had 
other income, other industries— 
notably mining—that kept it going. 
With that backstop, Mexico man- 
aged—but just—to absorb the waste 
that followed the nationalization 
of oil. Foreign technicians left, 
production slumped as no new 
wells were drilled; Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, the governm nt oil monop- 
oly, was fouled by politics and 
graft. 

Now Pemex bustling and 
healthy. Thanks to six years of 
housecleaning under the Aleman 
regime, Pemex is bringing in new 
wells. Exports are rising. Mexico 
has been able to dim the memory 
of oil nationalization. In fact, it 
has become a haven for U.S. in- 
dustry and investors of all kinds. 


UT THE PROCESS took 12 vears. 

And that may be 12 vears more 
than Bolivia can afford. Tin is the 
be-all and end-all of Bolivia’s econ- 
omy—accounting for some 90% of 
its foreign exchange earnings. Bo- 
livia is even more dependent on tin 
sales than Iran is on oil sales. And 
Iran has just barely managed to 
stave off financial chaos since it 
took over oil operations. 
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ReAiaAN 7 


“ 


Whether you're thinking of hunting or manufacturing 
THERE’S AN IDEA HERE FOR YOU! 


With hunters, Duraduck Rubber 
Decoys are top favorites. They’re easy 
to carry, because you just roll ’em up, 
stuff a dozen in your pockets. Realistic 
in detail, they are life-like in action, 
and unbreakable. 


For manufacturers, there’s a cost- 
cutting story in the way Duraduck 
Decoys are made — a method that 
has already reduced costs on the wide 
variety of flexible hollow parts that 
Dewey and Almy makes for industry. 
In this mass production process, 
a mold is dipped into a latex, forming 


Cee} DEWEY and ALMY 


Chemical Company 
Plants and sales offices throughout the world 


a skin of the desired wall thickness 
and tensile strength. This skin is then 
dried and stripped off. The result is a 
product that is uniform in gauge, flex, 
weight and color. What’s more, we can 
build into such products a wide range 
of properties that offer resistance to 
weather, many chemicals and solvents, 
temperatures to -60° F., many other 
“problem” conditions. 


Without obligation, let us figure the 
savings that “dipped rubber” parts 
can bring you. We provide complete 


THE SINGLE DIP PROCESS for rubber parts 
of complicated shapes is a result of 
Dewey and Almy industrial research in 
the chemistry of small particle disper- 
sions ... a continuing research program 
that has brought benefits to almost every 
industry, through such varied Dewey 
and Almy products as; Cryovac process 
for food packaging; sealing compounds; 
products for the construction industry; 
adhesives; organic chemicals; shoe 
products; textile printing products; 
soda lime. 


service from mold design to delivery. <)> Want more facts? Write TODAY! 


Nome 


Title 


Address 


Compoany.................. 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 

Cambridge 40, Mass. 

Please send me without obligation further information 
about Dipped Rubber Products. 
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After being awarded an Ordnance 
contract, a manufacturer's engineering 
department spent several weeks lay- 
ing out their production line. 

When submitted, it was rejected by 
management on the grounds that the 
materials handling equipment pro- 
posed would permit damage to the 
product and further, that anticipated 
maintenance might seriously retard 
production. Then, because of the delay, 
the Ordnance Department demanded 
immediate action. 

MHS engineers were called in to 
assist. Within a matter of days they 
hed redesigned the entire handling 
system. Approval by both manage- 
ment and Ordnance was promptly 
obtained, and production of conveyors 
and other materials handling equip- 
ment was started immediately. 

Conveyors become an effective 
handling system when selected with 
reference to the physical limitations 
of the product and when rationally 
coordinated with the several proc- 
essing operations involved. 

Your interests will best be served 
when the plans for processing and 
handling your product are carried 
out simultaneously. 


Pepe secien 
oer E 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICK. 4 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘ 


in Canada: 
"Conadion honicel Handling Syst, itd. Rat P 4 ° 
ic ae ee ee ... the British plan to make their Mexican business 
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There has been a carnival atmos- 
phere out at Mexico City’s Chapultepec 
Park over the past three weeks. More 
than half a million Mexicans—busi- 
nessmen, housewives, plus the inevit- 
able legions of children—have crowded 
into a Dutch trade fair there, to look 
over $l]-million worth of exhibits 
ranging all the way from buses to 
cheese. 

It’s the largest trade exhibition the 
Netherlands has ever mounted in a 
foreign country. And it serves as a 
warning of more competition to U.S. 
exporters selling the Mexican market. 
« Come One, Come All—Next month, 
Mexicans will be gazing skyward at a 
British exhibition. A flight of Can- 
berra jet bombers (picture, below), now 
touring Latin America, will arrive in 
Mexico on a goodwill and_ business 
trip. The Britons may be looking for 
more aircraft orders such as Brazil’s 
recent purchase of made-in-England jet 
fighters. Meanwhile, French, Italian, 
Swiss, West German, and Japanese 
businessmen are redoubling their sales 
efforts in Mexico. 

Everyone, it seems, is out after a 
fatter share of Mexico’s overseas pur- 
chases—especially since Mexico pays in 
pesos that are immediately convertible 
into dollars in unlimited quantities. 
Last year Mexico bought $870-million 
worth of goods abroad, up 45% over 
1950 imports. And while the U.S. 
gets the lion’s share of the business— 
perhaps 80%—its grip seems to be 
slipping slightly. Most of the European 
countries at least doubled their Mexi- 
can sales last year; they've been going 
after 1952 with hammer and tongs. 
¢ Netherlands Bid—The Dutch fair at 
Chapultepec represents an effort to 
boost the Netherlands’ share of the 
market, last vear around $3.5-million— 
just double 1950's figure. Prince 
Consort Bernhard flew over for the 
opening ceremonics, laden with gifts 
and kind words for Mexican president 
Miguel Aleman. Netherlanders at the 
fair report big success: 90% of all goods 
on hand were sold during the first week, 


bid with a goodwill jet team. 
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DUCT INSTALLATION TIME CUT 50% 
AT INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


Courtesy: Narowetz Heating & Ventilating Company, Chicago, Ill, 


with New 
Cartridge-Powered 
Model 450 


Listed and approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


REMINGTON STUD DRIVER 


Despite a close deadline, ductwork 
was installed in time for both political 
conventions by the Narowetz Heating 
& Ventilating Company of Chicago 
... With the help of the Model 450 
Remington Stud Driver. This revo- 
lutionary tool’s speed and efficiency 
saved time and cut installation costs. 

Completely self-powered, the Model 
450 Remington Stud Driver sets as 
high as 5 studs per minute... re- 
quires no wire cables or outside power. 
And, it weighs only 544 pounds— 


It's fast, easy and safe to operate 
the Remington Stud Driver 


Simply hand-ossemble stud 
and power cartridge, load 
os a unit in easy-to-open 
Remington Stud Driver 
and close, 


Then press loaded Stud 
Driver firmly against work 
surface, depress safety 
lever and pull trigger. 
Explosive chorge imbeds 
stud solidly. 


ideal for overhead work and inac- 
cessible places. 

The Model 450 Remington Stud 
Driver is made by Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., America’s oldest 
sporting arms manufacturer. Price for 
the Model 450—only $119.50. For 
further information, fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 

“If It's Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 
ap 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 

Industrial Sales Division, Dept. BW-11 

939 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

I am interested in obtaining detailed infor- 

mation on the Model 450 ington Stud 
river 























and salesmen are still taking orders. 
The Dutch stressed engineering and 
precision manufacturing: machinery, 

“J ‘ Chie generating equipment, radio and TV, 
: medical equipment. Buses and trucks, 

, MR. EXECUTIVE - bicycles oak motorbikes shared space 

with traditional Dutch exports like 


GIVE THEM cheese, china, tulips, and liqueurs. 


Mexicans were often surprised at low 
FLINT Steakster Sets prices. On surgical instruments, the 
Dutch—as well as the West Germans 
—have been practically shutting out 


the splendid gift they'll enjoy for years f U.S. manufacturers. The only chance 





a Yankee salesman has is when he can 
show a new or improved item. 
¢ Popular Place—Other countries have 
been making hay in Mexico. Like 
KLM, Air France has begun Mexican 
service; the Swiss have sold three 
complete streamlined trains in Mexico 
this vear; the West Germans have 
supplied 54 passenger coaches. German 
exporters have sent several millions of 
dollars worth of steel rail. 

Mexico is talking trade with Japan 
now, involving the swap of Mexican 
cotton for Japanese machines. There’s 


> > a deal afoot with Spain, which plans 
FLI NT x : to buy Mexico’s henequen fiber crop. 

















Mexico has traded rice to France for 
ive oniealtran ‘ 100 heavy-duty trucks; Fiat of Italy 
CUTLERY . is installing a diescl-engine plant; and 
asi a Reads an Italian-financed steel-pipe plant is 
Set #7036 $10.95 going up in Vera Cruz state. Another 
Other Ekco Sets from indicator: When bids for generating 


$3.50 to $37.95 : 
. equipment on the huge new Presidente 


MADE BY { EKCO) Give Flint Cutlery, America’s most famous, Aleman Dam (largest in Latin America) 
deact waseed knives. For your business were opened, Mexico found that the 
gift list, choose Flint Steakster Sets—su- three lowest were from European firms. 

perb, hollow-ground, stainless Vanadium steel knives in polished hard- 

wood Holdsters. In gift boxes designed by Raymond Loewy, Flint 

Steakster Sets are ee ifts that remind oe 

and their families of your thoughtfulness for many, many years. As’ 

your gift consultant about other Flint Knife Sets, wherever good house- BUSINESS AB ROAD BRIEFS 
wares are sold. 

EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY, CHICAGO 39 

Also sold In Canada by Ekco Products Co. (Canada) ttd., Toronto Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. continues its 

efforts to offset the loss of oil caused by 

ANOTHER GREAT PRODUCT BY THE GREATEST NAME IN HOUSEWARES Iran’s nationalization program. This 

week it began construction on a new 

refinery at the Red Sea port of Aden 

(BW—Oct.18'52,p172 When com- 

Authentic y FE EEOC pleted, in about two years, it will have 


an annual capacity of 5-million tons of 
Unbiased Reports for 1 P 
Insurance and Financial Purposes ou. 


meee ne 000 Temes nest trom coaruty cosrosanon INDUSTRIAL APPRAISAL CO. ee ae ' F 
Box 5784, Crosst Stoti emington Rand, Inc., has opened a 
DIVIDEND ON MEMPHIS, saraew TENNESSEE branch office at Bogota, Colombia, to 
COMMON STOCK distribute and repair its office machines 


The Di fC c , : and equipment. And Rem Rand has 

have pot > Gaines ot oe Ae hF $ applied to the Brazilian gov ernment for 

dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per Ff : : a license to build a typewriter factory 

share on the outstanding com re. 

stock, payable wera nrm 1952 METLHED MAPTACKS | se }- there e 

to stockholders of record at the close maps to life, help YOU 1 harp, steel ; : 

of business November 17, 1952. erence. Over 3,000 combines ee ores. Brazil has given the green light to 
B. E. HUTCHINSON \ points. At stations? << Krupp, the big manufacturer of Ger- 

Chairman, Finance Committee erkley many, for a locomotive factory that the 

company wants to build in the state of 

~~ ; Fe ate: Sao Paulo. Krupp will get the same 

clues rights as IRFA, a Brazilian company— 
: : : . now the country’s only domestic pro- 

| is the business opportunity section of BUSINESS cial p aelage ocr ew tall P 
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How precise can modern grinding be? 

So precise that in demonstration the newsprint can be 
ground from one side of a news page without disturbing 
the paper itself or the newsprint on the other side. The 
pringed ‘patties is removed with a Behr-Manning coated 
abrasive drum cover. A roll, precision ground with Norton 
abrasive grinding wheels, holds the paper in exact position 
to a fraction of a “hair’s breadth” during the grinding 
process. 

Coated abrasives by Behr-Manning and grinding wheels 
and abrasives by Norton are performing grinding “mira- 
cles” vital to the performance of such products as jet 
planes, your automobile, your re.rigerator and other home 
By er 

fany of today’s finest products would not have been 

economically possible but for Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products. These products add value to every prod- 
uct they touch. 
NORTON COMPANY makes abrasives, _—s wheels, pulpstones, 
refractories, grinding and lapping machines, ae rs, Norbide 

rain and molded products. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, 
Gece 6, Mass. 

BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive ey and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning Corporation, Divi- 
sion of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 
Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


Lifting words 
off 


newsprint 








© we”, 


FRANK CRUPI arrived at his 
resent position of Quality 
ntrol Manager for Behr- 


OSGOOD J. WHITTEMORE, 
Norton Ceramic Research 
Engineer since 1945, noted 





ae the know-how 
way. He has made many 
original improvements in 


the company’s coated abra- 
sives over the past 37 years. 


for his work in developin, 
pure oxide refractories suc 
as Fused Stabilized Zirconia 
which can withstand tem- 
peratures up to 4700°F. 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 
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Unisns Cc lling Off Sites Since Election 


@ Republican victory is followed by wave of union 
surrenders in deadlocked disputes. 


@ Had Democrats won, union morale would have been 


boosted. Leaders might have yielded anyway, but .. . 


@ Farm Equipment Workers give election as an excuse 


for giving in to International Harvester. 


A score or more of long, hotly con- 
tested labor disputes were dragging on 
before the national election. Some 
seemed pretty hopeless from the union 
point of view, but leaders kept them 
going. Now, since the election, the dis- 
putes are being settled—most of them 
substantially on management’s terms. 

Perhaps it is only coincidence that 
the settlements are coming so soon 
after the election—a setback for labor’s 
political aspirations. But perhaps it 
isn’t. 
¢ A Gamble?—In continuing hopelessly 
deadlocked strikes before the election, 
union leaders may very well have been 
gambling on the future; a Democratic 
victory might make managements re- 
assess their positions, induce them to 
compromise. 

Undoubtedly, a Democratic. victory 
would have given a fillip to strikers’ 
morale. It would have encouraged 
them to keep going, on the theory that 
employers, licked in the election, had 
been weakened in their ability to resist. 

The actual results depressed the strik- 
ers and lessened their confidence in the 
future. At the same time, the struck 
employers—if they were affected at all 
—were encouraged to hold firm against 
union demands that they considered 
unreasonable. It is natural to suppose 
that most unions that have wound up 
strikes since the election were retreat- 
ing from pre-election stands. 

¢ The Farm Equipment Workers 
(affiliated with the independent, left- 
wing United Electrical Workers) has 
settled its long, sometimes violent 
strike against International Harvester— 
pretty much on Harvester terms. 

¢ The International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers (CIO) has ended a six- 
week walkout at six plants of Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., on company 
terms—a 5% raise, with a 6¢-an-hour 
minimum raise. 

¢ The International Assn. of Ma- 
chinists (AFL) settled an eight-week 
strike at the Meadville (Pa.) plant of 
American Brake Shoe’s National Bear- 
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ing Division with a 10¢ raise and an 
escalator contract. IAM also closed 
out a long dispute with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., basically on Lockheed terms 
(BW-Nov.15’52,p160). 

¢ The United Paperworkers (CIO) 
called off a three-month strike at the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. plant 
in Covington, Va., accepting a 4¢ raise. 
¢FEW’s Action—The Farm Equip- 
ment Workers announced bitterly that 
it was forced to end the Harvester strike 
because “the company, encouraged by 
the national election results and the re- 
turn to work of some, was prepared to 
go the limit against our union.” 

The union admitted a defeat, but 
said it had successfully weathered “the 
most powerful anti-union drive in mod- 
ern labor history.” 

Despite its note of confidence, FEW 
faces some real problems. It is hard- 
pressed for funds as a result of its heavy 
strike costs. It has lost a lot of mem- 
bers, and may lose more in decertifica- 
tion proceedings already slated in four 
I-H plants and in a representation 
challenge from a new independent 
union that is looming in a fifth. Most 
of all, it has suffered a blow to its 
reputation for aggressive, successful bar- 
gaining. 
¢ Why?—FEW called the strike last 
Aug. 21 to enforce 122 demands sub- 
mitted on an “all or nothing” basis. 
Harvester estimated the package cost 
at more than 50¢ an hour. It re- 
fused to negotiate on any such terms, 
and it advanced some proposals of its 
own. These aimed, I-H said, at pro- 
tecting itself against “constant harrass- 
ment and interruption of production 
. . . due to wildcat strikes.” 

The company complained to FEW 
that it had 1,021 stoppages between 
Oct. 1, 1944, and the start of 1952 
bargaining—more than 85% of them 
by FEW locals. Harvester blamed a 
lack of union responsibility in indus- 
trial relations. It demanded contract 
changes, and offered wage concessions. 

FEW fought back, arguing—mostly 


to solidify strike sentiment in the rank 
and file—that Harvester’s proposals 
meant “a speed-up and drastic pay 
cuts.” Union leaders whipped up some 
anti-Harvester sentiment; there was a 
wave of picket-line violence (BW—Aug. 
30’52,p68); one slaying was blamed on 
the walkout. 

From the start—contributing to the 
violence—there was a strong anti-strike 
sentiment. Substantial numbers of 
Harvester employees were willing to 
accept the company’s terms, which 
were soon incorporated in contracts 
between I-H and AFL and CIO unions. 
After a month, Harvester foremen 
visited strikers in their homes, to assure 
them that (1) the company would 
raise pay, not cut it; (2) they could 
return to work without fear of reprisals 
for striking; and (3) they would have 
protection against picket-line attacks. 

FEW called again for “militant un- 
ionism” to stop the growing back-to- 
work movement. The plea had little 
effect. First strikers to return to jobs 
recruited others. In the last two weeks 
of the walkout, the number back in the 
plants doubled, so that of 18,000 
strikers 8,000 were back at work. They 
included shop stewards and local union 
officials. Their morale was high. 

It is doubtful that a Democratic vic- 
tory in the election could have salvaged 
anything for FEW. The Republican 
victory, on the other hand, gave the 
union leaders an excuse for throwing 
in the towel, settling on terms offered 
by Harvester before the strike started. 

The new contract gives workers: 

e A 7¢ raise, including a 3¢ cost-of- 
living adjustment and a 4¢ annual- 
improvement-factor raise. 

e Further increases for hourly paid 
workers, except in the three lowest- 
classified groups. These hikes ranged 
up to 5¢ for top-graded workers. 

¢ A liberalized vacation program. 

e An escalator clause in a contract 
running to Nov. 15, 1955. 

FEW had rejected these terms be- 
fore, partly because it was cagily seek- 
ing more, but mostly because I-H had 
hedged its offer in with proposals that 
the union said were completely unac- 
ceptable. FEW finally surrendered on 
these. 
¢ I-H Gains—The new contract permits 
Harvester to set “earning objectives” 
for pieceworkers—standard amounts 
they are expected to earn by working 
at good efficiency under normal condi- 
tions. 

It gives the company the right to re- 
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classify some hourly paid jobs, and to 
revise work schedules under others. 

It provides that in the future LH 
will have to pay shop stewards and 
committeemen only for the time they 
actually spend in scheduled grievance 
meetings with management. Harvester 
had to pay, before, only for the time 
spent by stewards and committeemen 
“investigating” grievances. In a two- 
year period, this amounted to $614,171 
for 500 union officials. The company 
complained that rather than work at 
regular jobs, the officials scouted I-H 


x 


plants, at regular pay, for grievances 
that could be built up as cases against 
management. 

The new pact cuts the grievance 
procedure from four to two steps, 
speeding it up and reducing the possi- 
bility of lowered morale and wildcat 
stoppages. It bars 20 FEW strikers 
from jobs because of their roles in the 
violence. 

It also gives members of FEW an 
opportunity to “escape” under a new 
clause—strongly opposed by the union 
—in a modified union-shop agreement. 


WAGE DISPUTERS John L. Lewis, Harry Moses, and Roger Putnam leave after . - 


Coal Hearing Ends in Warning 


Lewis ridicules fringe benefits, but his stand in WSB 
wage-rule fight is not so funny. 


Coal miners can’t cat fringe benefits; 
they want hard cash in the pay en- 
velope, not assorted benefits that sound 
good but can’t be spent. 

John L. Lewis loosed his satirical 
powers this week in making that point 
during Washington hearings in the cur- 
rent coal wage dispute. He ridiculed 
what have become commonplace ob- 
jects of industry-union collective bar- 
gaining. Fringe settlements, tic said, 
might be all right for some—but not 
for miners. 

e Refused to Hide—Economic Stabil- 
izer Roger L. Putnam was reviewing a 
Wage Stabilization Board order dis- 
allowing 40¢ of Lewis’ negotiated 
$1.90-a-day raise for miners. Lewis told 
Putnam that he could have met WSB 
requirements—if he had been willing to 
“conceal part of the $1.90 a day in 
fringe benefits.” But he wouldn’t do it. 
The allowable extras wouldn’t have 
shown up in miners’ pay—where the 
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miners like to find all benefits in spend- 
able form. 

Lewis said he has dreamed for years 
of having nice hot lunches served to 
miners underground, to do away with 
tin lunchboxes. It would be good, too, 
he said, to win coffee breaks for miners. 
Or to provide for them any other of the 
manifold fringe benefits now common 
in labor contracts—paid for from man- 
agement’s profits. But, he demurred: 
“T am too timid a man to press Mr. 
Harry Moses [of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Assn.] for such things.” 

Rather, he said, he would stick to 
bargaining for cash wages for work done. 
e Reassurance—Mosces joined Lewis in 
appealing the WSB decision. He 
pointed out, as Lewis did, that many 
other labor contracts provide for fringe 
benefits that aren’t in coal agreements. 

Putnam tried to get Lewis and Moses 
to acknowledge a possible effect on 
other industries if the whole $1.90-a-day 





“Tm it...! 


Sie en a ee Seana 


“...I’m the whole Payroll De- 


partment. 


“But I’m not complaining. I 
never had it so good. 


“When the Boss installed a Todd 
Form-Master, it was the turning 
point for yours truly. No more 
late nights at the office slaving 
over payroll. Best of all—no 
more of that useless copying of 
payroll records.” 


With the new Todd Form- 
Master, your payroll clerk can 
save hours of time, make the 
required three sets of records at 
once, cut payroll preparation 
costs 60% or more. To get all 
the facts mail the coupon below. 


ROCHESTER “ NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 

Dept. BW, Rochester 3, N.Y 

Please send me full information about the Todd 
time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems. 
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Finer finish... longer product life 
with Centerless Brushing 


Thia machine does double duty. For removal of metal to close 


tolerance, it is a centerless grinder. Then, for finishing the surface to micro- 
smoothness it is a centerless brusher. Its conversion takes only a few minutes. 


In the operation shown above, nickel-moly steel rods for pumps, are 
being finished by an Osborn Fascut Brush. Prior to brushing, the same 
machine with a grinding wheel in place of the brush made a rough grind, 
taking off .006 inch, and a finish grind, taking off .002 inch. Results of the 
Centerless Brushing: Produces a smoother finish. Reduces wear in pump 
packing. Reduces corrosive action on rods; makes them last longer. 


An Osborn Brushing Analyst helped develop this improvement. Ask 
your OBA to help you on all problems of cleaning and finishing! Call him 
today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 861, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osher Bruslof) 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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increase is approved. Both denied that 
it would be unstabilizing, or that it 
would set off a new wave of wage de- 
mands. Nobody but the industry would 
be affected, Lewis insisted. 

“Now don’t be too modest, Mr. 
Lewis, in this,” Putnam commented. 

Looking about the room, obviously 

enjoying himself, Lewis replied: “That 
would be hard for me.” 
e Little Cheer—Lewis’ humor broke the 
ice of the hearing in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. building, across from the 
White House. But if it cheered Put- 
nam, it was only momentarily. For 
willy-nilly, he’s on a spot (BW—Nov.15 
”52,p159). Lewis gave him a blunt warn- 
ing: If he upholds WSB, the mine 
union will “wait until you [Putnam, 
soon to leave Washington] go home 
and WSB goes back to Harvard or the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers or 
wherever they came from, and then go 
to Mr. Moses and demand our full 
contract.” 

Meantime, he added, there would be 
“unrest and confusion” in the coal- 
fields. 

The day after the hearing, Putnam 
replied to another remark Lewis made— 
that he hears of nobody anxious to get 
a job digging coal underground. Put- 
nam wailed that he’d sooner spend the 
next couple of weeks digging coal than 
have to decide whether the miners 
should get their full wage boost. 


Steelworkers Iron 
Out Intrafamily Clashes 


Some of the power conflicts that 
came into the open in CIO’s United 
Steelworkers after Philip Murray’s death 
were resolved in behind-the-scenes bar- 
gaining last week. The union’s execu- 
tive board picked David McDonald, 
secretary-treasurer, to serve as acting 
president. It also agreed to support him 
for president in USW’s election next 
February. 

The board announced that it will 
back James Thimmes to continue as 
vice-president, and I. W. Abel, Canton 
(Ohio) district director, to replace Me- 
Donald as secretary-treasurer. Thimmes 
had an eve on the secretarv-treasurer 
job, and had the support of the so- 
called “‘western bloc,” centering around 
the Chicago-Gary mills. But McDon- 
ald people wanted a man from “around 
Pittsburgh.” Abel was the compromise 
candidate. 

Another plum was given to Thimmes, 
though, in the form of support by the 
executive board and McDonald for a 
CIO vice-presidency. With Murray as 
CIO president, the steelworkers had no 
vice-president in the CIO. 

Executive-board backing practically 
assures the slate of election in February. 
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Production up from 80 to 300 pieces per hour 


with a Warner & Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic 


N 1940 Badger Meter Manufac- 
turing Company of Milwaukee 
worked three shifts to turn out 
their required production. Today 
they are able to achieve the same 
output with one shift, using the 
same floor space for production. 
Practically all of these results are 
due to more efficient machine tools. 
For instance, when Badger 
installed a Warner & Swasey 
5-Spindle Automatic Chucking 


Machine, they had one main pur- 
pose in mind—to step up produc- 
tion. It did just that. Output on 
the standard register housing, 
used on all Badger meters for 
liquids, rose from 80 to 300 pieces 
per hour! In addition, better 
surfaces and closer tolerances 
were attained. 


Badger, like many a manu- 
facturer who is hard pressed for 
production during these critical 


days, has found the Warner & 
Swasey 5-Spindle Automatic an 
answer to a prayer. For in addi- 
tion to improving work quality 
and stepping up production, it 
does this with fewer operators. 

If these facts hit home, call in 
your nearest Warner & Swasey 
Field Representative. He'll be 
glad to help you boost your 
man-hour output, 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Po 
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Employment is at a postwar high as... -«eHirings rise 


A Quick Appraisal of the Labor Market 


f— 1935-39 = 100 5— Hours per Week Factory employment hit a postwar 
350 ‘a peak—16.3-million September, and 
; the government reported “one of the 
most favorable em nent situations 
The Factory since World War These are the 
. Work Week significant facts in NESS WEEK'S re 
actory view of the labor t for the third 
Hourly Earnings quarter of 1952 
Employment t lown in the 
second quarter after staying on a plateau 
earlier in the y BW—Aug.30’52, 


"77 


p72). Then, b ng in July, it 


moved up again th the recovery in 

175 the soft-goods indust giving impetus 
Cost of Living . to the new steep « 

Nearly. all indust hired workers 


150 ay 38 a a CC at a faster rate than ir ago. Largest 
gains were in consumer-goods industries, 
where improved sa ind reduced in 

ventorics were major factors. Hirings 

in August (57 per 1,000 workers) were 

yAele) : : . ' ae . 
at the highest rat nce September, 

1947. They edg iown a little in 

September, but w till at or near 

postwar peaks. 

Layoffs reached twar low of 7 
for every 1,000 workers, only one-half 
the rate of a year ag Voluntary quits, 
always high in a tight labor market— 
when workers go job shopping, rose 
15% to 35 per | in September. 

Hourly earning iain in the 
third quarter due t teel and other 
contract settlemen hile the cost of 
living leveled off. Quarterly charts also 
spotlight a new upt in the factory 
work week after th line earlier in 
the vear, and a more favorable strike 
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Unions Wonder... 


. . . if restrictive labor 
laws voted in two states are 
just the beginning. 


New restrictive labor laws approved 
by voters in Arizona and Nevada are 
adding to the postelection worries of 
union leaders. It’s not so much what 
is in the laws that bothers them. 
Rather, it’s the possibility that they 
are the start of a trend toward tighter 
state curbs on union activities. 

¢ The next Congress is certain to 
take a new look at the Taft-Hartley law, 
and probably will tighten some of its 
provisions applying to unions. 

¢ State legislatures, strongly in- 
fluenced by the Republican election 
successes, may follow Congress’ lead as 
they did in 1947 and 1948. They may 
go even further than Congress is willing 
to go in curbing labor activities. 

The two new laws that have started 
unions reassessing their legislative posi- 
tions in many states were on Nov. 4 
ballots as initiative proposals. Both were 
opposed by labor, but they were in 
states where the unions have only lim- 
ited membership and influence. 
¢ Arizona Curbs—The new Arizona law 
bars picketing except where there “ex- 
ists between the employer and the ma- 
jority of employees . . . a bona fide dis- 
pute regarding wages and working con- 
ditions.” The law also specifically out- 
laws secondary boycotts. 

The fact that the law bars picketing 
except where a dispute exists between 
employer and a “majority” of employees 
is considered significant by unions. 
Thev see it as a barrier against the use 
of picket lines in organizing drives. 
¢ Nevada Law—The new Nevada law 
bars discrimination in hiring or in em- 
ployment because of nonmembership in 
a union. It outlaws union-shop and 
closed-shop contracts. It prohibits 
“compelling a person to join a labor 
organization or to strike against his will 
. . . by any threatened or actual inter- 
ference.” The law also permits ‘the in- 
jured party to obtain an injunction or 
to sue for damages. 


The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear. Ed Burks—128 (ctr., bot.), 
129 (ctr., bot.), 131 (bot.); Gen- 
eral Electric Co.—124; Martin 
Harris—128 (top), 129 (top), 131 
(top); Int. News—94; Bob Isear 
—43, 64 (top), 65 (top), 190; 
McGraw-Hill World News—168; 
Phillips Petroleum Co.—88 (lIt., 
tt.); United Press—173; Charles 
Wilke—78, 79; Dick Wolters—32. 
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Fractured for Safety 


You can be sure that Federal Ball Bearings will stand up under 
the heaviest loads. 

You see, bearing races must be heat-treated right through to 
the core if they're to have the proper degree of resilience, tough- 
ness and resistance to compression and distortion. To make sure 
that Federal bearing races are properly heat-treated, we use com- 
pletely automatic control throughout the hardening cycle. 

Even so, nothing’s left to chance. Samples of the heat-treated 
raees are sent to our lab. Here, they are crush-tested to measure 
load-bearing strength...given a hardness test. Then the fracture 
is examined. 

A smooth fracture tells us all is well—and tells you that Federal 
Ball Bearings will render top-notch performance under even the 
heaviest of loads. 


THE FEDERAL BEARINGS CO., INC., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





4 Bederal BALL BEARINGS 


One of America’s Leading Ball Bearing Manufacturers 








Marine Midland has 
“next-deor-neighbor’ 
knowledge of business 

and people th 56 
New York State 


Communities / 


pS 


A real estate man who “knows” 
ROCHESTER has lunch every 
Thursday with a vice president 

of the local Marine Midland Bank 
Firsthand facts about available business 
properties and market conditions in New 
York State are yours when your com- 
pany banks with The Marine Midland 


Trust Company of New York... one 
of the many ways this bank can serve you. 


There are 14 Marine Midland Banks 
with 117 offices in New York State. 
Their officers and directors know local 
business and people because they them- 
selves are local business people. Let us 
show you how their firsthand knowledge 


can serve you. 
The g 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Changes in T-H 


Most of proposals that 
will go to Congress are 
moderate, unlikely to rouse 
fierce labor opposition. 


Changes in the Taft-Hartley act will 
be proposed in the new, Republican 
Congress soon after it convenes Jan. 3. 
Some are already in the drafting stage. 
Mostly, they are in line with amend- 
ments suggested by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft in 1949—and pushed through the 
then-Democratic Senate. But there are 
some changes. 

Proposals now being considered by 
Taft—next chairman of the Senate La- 
bor Committee—are intended to correct 
some provisions of T-H that time has 
shown to be unfair, and to close some 
loopholes that have developed in the 
law. 

None, at this time, is likely to stir 
really strong labor opposition; Taft’s 
idea is to block any drastic steps like 
barring industrywide bargaining. 

e National Emergency—Taft has de- 
cided against tampering with T-H pro- 
visions covering national emergency dis- 
— That pigeonholes an amendment 

e introduced in 1949, giving the 
President the alternative of seizing a 
plant threatened with a strike, or of 
getting an 80-day injunction against a 
walkout. Taft’s proposal was put before 
Congress then because President Tru- 
man objected so strongly to using the 
injunction provision in T-H. 

Taft now says that the 80-day injunc- 
tion should be given a fair chance under 
a President who is not prejudiced 
against it. 

The senator is also abandoning a 
1949 amendment that would have 
deleted the T-H ban on featherbedding. 
This specific section of the act is now 
being tested in the Supreme Court in 
two cases. (BW —Oct.25’52,p169). 
¢ Industrywide—He is cool to the drive 
being organized by some employer or- 
ganizations to outlaw industrywide bar- 
gaining or break up labor’s nationwide 
bargaining power. Taft believes it would 
be awfully hard to draft legislation to 
curb bargaining that would be effective 
and yet not unfair. 

Changes he has in mind at this time 
include: 

¢ Enlarging the National Labor 

Relations Board from five to seven 
members, possibly making it bipartisan 
by law. Taft suggested this in 1949 and 
again in 1950. 

¢ Making the role of the NLRB 
gencral counsel even more independent 
of the board than it now is. 

¢ Extending the non-Communist 
oath requirement to employers. 


e Tightening curbs on secondary 
boycotts. Unions would be limited in 
putting economic pressure on employers 
in secondary beycott cases. At the same 
time, Taft would relax other curbs to 
let employees refuse to do work shifted 
from a struck plant, and to eliminate 
a rule requiring NLRB to seek an im- 
mediate injunction in every secondary 
boycott situation. 

e Removing the T-H clause that 
bars economic strikers who have been 
replaced from voting in representation 
elections. 

¢ Putting employee welfare fémds 
to which employers contribute under 
the direct supervision of the Dept. of 
Labor. 

One bloc of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in Congress wants to 
make T-H tougher and, particularly, to 
write into it a ban on industrywide 
bargaining. Taft isn’t listening to them. 
He is paying far more attention to the 
more moderate views of the Eisenhower 
forces. He recognizes that Republican 
control of both houses of Congress will 
be very narrow. He doesn’t want to lose 
it in 1954 by employing poor strategy 
in 1953. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Following up: Engineers & Scientists 
of America (Ind.), organized last May 
(BW—Sep.13’52,p161), now has 14 
locals, plans its first convention in 
February, 1953 Foremen’s Assn. 
of America (Ind.) got a setback in the 
defeat of Sen. Blair Moody of Michi- 
gan, counted on by FAA to lead a 
fight to give “supervisors” protection 
under T-H. Anthony Valenti, 
union business agent convicted of falsi- 
fying a T-H affidavit, was sentenced 
last week to five years in jail; he is ap- 
pealing And AFL, whose insurance 
agents lost a strike against Prudential 
Insurance Co. in Newark (BW —Mar. 
1’52,p127), is trying to unionize the 
company’s office vorkers—possibly to 
build up support for agents in case 
of future trouble 
a 
Arbitration award last week will raise 
pay of unlicensed seamen sailing from 
Atlantic and Gulf ports by from 5% 
to 15%, and engineer officers’ pay by 
about 15%—provided WSB approves 
the increases. The award, in a case in- 
volving two CIO unions, also raises the 
seamen’s contract-set overtime rates. 
e 

Taft labor aide Thomas E. Shroyer, 
who helped draft the Taft-Hartley act 
and served as counsel to the Senate 
Labor Committee in the Republican 
80th Congress, will leave the committee 
staff Dec. 1. He plans to practice law 
in Washington. 
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HOW MANY FEET TO A FOOT?... 


A one-foot length of this six-strand, steel-sinewed piece of wire rope has 150 or more feet of wire. 
And each wire in this precision product must be accurate within a thousandth of an inch. 


It wasn’t always so. But deeper mines and oil wells, higher buildings, greater logging, 
shipbuilding and construction projects called for stronger, safer rope . . . without increase in 
diameter. So rope engineering became a science. 


SINEW OF INDUSTRY... 


Special steels with the right combination of fatigue and abrasion resistance . . . skillful wire 
drawing . . . lubricant-saturated fiber centers . . . and scores of sizes, grades and 
“constructions” are necessary to meet today’s wire rope requirements. 


Wire rope manufacture represents the contributions of countless craftsmen whose challenge was 
industry’s need . . . whose accomplishments, industry’s gain. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 
Keeping alert to the needs of business and industry . . . and meeting them under competitive 
conditions . . . has characterized America’s growth. 


And keeping people abreast of these developments is the job of America’s all-seeing, 
all-hearing and reporting Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communication is the function, the unique contribution of the American business 
press ... a great group of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 

work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

research better, sell better, buy better. 


COMMUNICATION IS OUR BUSINESS... 


The McGraw-Hill publications are a part of this American Inter-Communications system. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting and 
reporting worthwhile ideas. We know that business men, in order to keep abreast of their jobs, 
subscribe to—pay for—McGraw-Hill magazines edited for their specific business interests. 
And, as publishers, we make the advertising pages of our magazines available to 

advertisers for featuring the products and services they offer in the interest of increased 
efficiency and lower production costs. . . 


. .. for the editorial pages tell “how” and the advertising pages tell “‘with what.” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Ln 


@ —-320 west 42nd stREET, NEW YORK 36, N. ¥. a M-GRAW HL. 


HEADQUARTERS FoR @usiness 1HFORMATION 








Helping Hoover lick a dust storm 


The lady of your house knows more shortcuts than a first 
sergeant... and her favorite target is housework. That’s why 
she and millions of housewives lick household dust and dirt 
with a vacuum cleaner. 

Like any alert manufacturer, The Hoover Company keeps 
improving and modernizing their product. However, when it 
came to sealing a filter grid into newly designed housing, all 
methods failed ... until they tried a 3M sealer. Now the filter 
grid withstands a considerable force of air and keeps dirt where 
it belongs. 

Many manufacturers find that the versatility of adhesives and 
sealers simplifies product improvement, speeds production 
and cuts costs. They also know that for a quality adhesive and 
quick, expert service, the company to see is 3M, makers of over 
1200 “laboratory engineered” adhesives, coatings and sealers. 
See what adhesives can do for you... 


Call your 3M salesman today and let him show you what 
adhesives can do for your product! Write also for our 32-page 


iD Tiedt Piguene! venue Dew 2" "ADHESIVES + COATINGS » SEALERS 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION + = 411. PIQUETTE AVE., DETROIT 2, MICH. 
GENERAL OFFICES: ST. PAUL 6 © EXPORT: 270 PARK AVE, NEW YORK 17° ¢ IN CANADA: LONDON 


MAKERS OF "SCOTCH" GRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE AOHESIVE TAPES © “$COTCH"’ BRAND SOUND RECORDING TAPE © ‘*SCOTCHLITE’ BRAND 
oe - oe Sev t oo we a 


REFLECTIVE SHEETINGS @**9M"* ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH © **9M'" ADHESIVES AND COATINGS @**3M"* ROOFING GRANULES © *'3M'’ CHEMICALS 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


USINESS WEEK Getting the new car you want—at the price you want to pay—should 
be fairly easy in the next driving season. 
VEER 2, 1953 Prospects, at the moment, shape up about like this: 
¢ Prices—not much change from this year’s. 
* Supplies—good, maybe even too good for dealers’ comfort. 





The firmness in basic car prices won’t mean much to the man who 
wants the best in a new auto. He’s likely to find himself spending more— 
A BUSINESS WEEK for extras—than ever before. 

The big reason, of course, is that there are more extras to buy. Figure 
it this way, using round numbers: automatic transmission, $200; air condi- 
tioning, $600; power steering, nearly $200; power brakes, about $50; wire 
wheel set, $300; radio, up to $100; heater, up to $100. That’s more than 
$1,500, not even counting the minor extras. 

A second car, in the low-priced field, wouldn’t cost much more. A 
used car might cost less. 


SERVICE 


Two features highlight practically all new lines this year—more power, 
more luxury. 

Most new models have faster pickup, slightly higher top speed. Despite 
this, there should be a small saving on gasoline; the higher horsepower 
stems from mechanical improvements. 

Almost all producers have fancied up their lines—brighter colors, more 
two-tone combinations, flossier interiors. Probably 80% to 85% of all 





output next year will be in the deluxe class; standard models aren’t likely 
to account for more than the 20% or so they did this year. 


In the prestige class, Cadillac will find the competition stiffening a 
good bit. 

Packard will play up its return to the ultra-prestige market. Lincoln 
will talk of “drawing room” interiors and luxury’s last word. Chrysler 
will hammer the same theme of prestige, power, performance. 


Trade-in prospects look slightly better for the next few months— 
though the market is a tricky one to anticipate. 

Used-car prices seem to be steadier, which may mean the end of the 
downturn of the past couple of months. And if dealer stocks of new cars 
keep building up, there’s a good chance you'll get close to what you want 
on an allowance. 

If you’re going to Florida or California for a winter vacation, though, 
it may pay you to investigate driving your old car and selling it there— 
instead of trading it in. Markets are normally higher the farther away 
you get from Detroit. 


In any planning of ways to pay estate taxes, it’s always wise to consider 
a life insurance policy. It’s one method of making sure that: (1) there’ll be 
enough cash to cover the taxes; (2) the executor won’t have to resort to 
forced sale of assets to raise cash for Uncle Sam. 
Remember, however, that life insurance is normally taxed as part of 
PAGE 183 the estate. If you want the proceeds kept intact, you'll have to make sure 
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the policy is not payable to the estate, that you keep none of the rights of 
ownership (cash-surrender privileges, etc.), and that you pay no premiums, 
even indirectly. Your wife could take on the assignment. But she would 
have to make payments out of her own income. 

At death, of course, the wife would simply lend the benefit payment 
to the estate, or buy some of its assets, thus providing the cash to meet 
the tax. 


On payments of life insurance benefits, note this week’s ruling by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. It held that proceeds of G. I. policies are payable only 
to living beneficiaries, not to the estates of beneficiaries. 

In other words, benefits couldn’t go to a wife’s estate if she died 
shortly before or after her serviceman husband. It’s probable a court 
would have to decide who got the cash, if the serviceman had failed to name 
a secondary beneficiary. 


Farm real estate—one favorite spot for the businessman who wants 
to hide his dollars from inflation—seems to be losing its boom. The price 
of farmlands rose an average of only 1% in the four months ended 
July 1—the smallest gain of any such period since Korea. 

Several factors are at work: the weakening of farm commodity prices, 
the cost-price squeeze on farmers, the easing of the inflation threat. 

Though asking prices for farms continue firm, there’s not much sign 
now of any further sharp increases. 

te 


Many businessmen buy small farms not so much as an investment, 
but as a way to do some crop tending themselves. 

If you forget the cost of labor, food from a large garden can add the 
equivalent of $200 to $300 a year to income. But the backache and sweat 
have to be a labor of love; otherwise, the food cost figures out to more than 
you’d pay at the corner store. 

a 


A garden plot of one-half to three-quarters of an acre can supply nearly 
all the vegetables and small fruits, summer and winter, for a family of 
five. That’s the way the Dept. of Agriculture figures it. 

Capital investment is practically nil—beyond the land. A few hand 
tools, sprayer, duster, and wheelbarrow are about all you need. And yearly 
cost—including fertilizer, plowing, seed, and insecticide—shouldn’t run 
above $60. 

But you have to be able to give it a lot of time—particularly if you add 
livestock. If you balk at being tied down to regular chores, better give up 
the idea. 


a 

A farm run as a business opens the door to special income tax treat- 
ment. All the necessary expenses of tilling and tending are ordinarily 
deductible. 

But a man who merely does “gentleman farming” is likely to find 
himself in trouble if he tries to write off losses and expenses. Although the 
lines are hazy, he has to be able to prove that he is carrying on a business 
for profit. 

It’s wise to check carefully with experts before making any claims 
that your farm is a business. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Nev. 22, 1962, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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o « « OF NEW PRESSURE PROCESSES CALLS FOR H-P-M Ss 


Another industrial “dream” has come true at the 
Liberty Plant of the Mullins Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Here artillery shells are being mass produced 
by a dramatic, new COLD-EXTRUSION process which 
Mullins has perfected and labeled “KOLDFLO”. 


Cold-extrusion has long been a dream of the 
entire metalworking industry. This brand new method 
of moving and shaping metal cold pro- 
duces finished parts with glass-smooth 
surfaces and close tolerances, with phys- 
ical characteristics which otherwise would 

‘require alloy steels and heat treatment 
to achieve. 


Cold-extrusion offers unlimited op- 
portunities to the entire metalworking 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. 


industry for it is a proven process whereby any 
number of things can be made from metal faster, 
cheaper and better. It is another new pressure 
processing application in which H-P-M presses have 
played an important part. 


When seeking the solution to a tough machine 
or production problem, it will pay you well to look 
into versatile H-P-M All-Hydraulic Fast- 
raverse Presses . . . built for every pres- 
sure processing application. Invite us in 
at the planning stage, won't you? 


For further information on cold- 
extrusion and other ordnance presses and 
processes ask for H-P-M Bulletin 5208, 
on your company letterhead, please. 


Builders of Presses for the Metal Working & Processing Industries « Plastics 
Molding Presses * Die Casting Machines « Hydraulic Pumps, Valves & Power Units 
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MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Focusing the Training 


(BW—Aug.16’52,p106). 
reason why training programs often 
leave everybody with the feeling that 
they have somehow missed the boat. 

¢ Rabbit’s Foot—That might have hap- 
pened at Canadair, Ltd., Montreal air- 


When a company starts to set up a 
training program, the first step is to 
isolate its weaknesses—in job knowl- 
edge, morale, supervision. If it can 
do this as neatly as the illustration 
above, it has already succeeded in lick- 
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I am working since 194) for this Company 
and I do beleive that the fear of being 

laid off if too mush of « strain on 6 aan 
peesuse it sake you feel umecoure 


ing the biggest part of the problem. 

Unfortunately, a lot of training pro- 
grams in industry never get the prob- 
lems pinned down this way. They are 
put together before management has 
any clear idea of what training is needed 


Khew Te GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
To AMMAN wre 


43 NOT GETTING 
WHAT AES WORTH 


on Wha 
That’s 
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To find out where to go, the repre- 
sentative asked questions at the Cali- 
fornia Flyers School for Aeronautics at 
Inglewood—which is largely a_ trade 
schoo] for the aircraft manufacturing 
industry. There, he ran into George C. 
Gauck, assistant to the president; his 
search ended right there. 

Gauck sold Cariadair management 
on the idea of (1) making certain what 
kind of problems existed in the plant, 
and (2) devising training courses to 
overcome them. 
¢ Analysis—Gauck started in with a 
“difficulty analysis” at Canadair. That 
simply means he tried to find out from 
the employees themselves what was 
giving them trouble. 

He could have used a questionnaire. 
But that has an obvious difficulty: You 
can only set down questions about prob- 
lems of which you are already aware. 
Because of that, Gauck turned to a 
technique that had been devised by 
Dr. C. C. Crawford of the University 
of Southern California. Crawford's 
system works this way: 

Workers, leadmen, foremen, and 
supervisors are all asked to write down 
their gripes—each idea on a single slip, 
and as many slips as they have ideas. 
No names are used. Each employee is 
supposed to express his thought in 
“how to” wording. That way problems 
are spelled out in constructive lan- 

uage, instead of vague criticisms. 

With the slip method, problems pop 
up that would never be included in a 
questionnaire. When one problem ap- 
pears at every level, bottom to top— 
as some did at Canadair (table)—man- 
agement knows it has a clue to some- 
thing that should be taught to the 
rank and file up through supervisors. 

Gauck explains that studying prob- 
lems from the workers’ point of view 
probably will show management better 
ways of doing things. On supervisory 
problems, the rank and file can’t give a 
complete picture, but when their ideas 
are matched with other groups, basic 
information takes shape. 

Rank and file may also distort their 
own problems and needs. They tend, 
as all humans, to reach in a self-protec- 
tive way and from limited perspective. 
A man is not so likely to say he is 
ignorant of a: work process as he is to 
blame someone else for failing to show 
him. But however he phrases it, there 
is a clear need for some sort of train- 
ing to overcome the difficulty. Espe- 
cially when the workers’ version match 
up with what leadmen, foreman, and 
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orkers Need to Know 


craft subsidiary of General Dynamics 
Corp.—if the company hadn’t had a 
lucky break. The break enabled Cana- 
dair to spotlight its training needs, and 
then fit a program to meet them. 
Canadair about a year ago started to 
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expand its work force in a hurry (BW— 
Mar.22’52,p73). The company’s Cali- 
fornia representative was sent to study 
training methods in southern Cali- 
fornia’s nest of aircraft plants. Canadair 
was to be guided by his findings. 


superintendents say. 

¢ Grouping—At Canadair, the com- 
plaints were , grouped by source—from 
workers, or leadmen, or foremen, or 
superintendents. A striking uniformity 
was revealed in the complaints from 
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industrial spray finishing equipment 





engineered to your requirements 


SE LS \ 








Binks booth helps Chicago firm 
repaint cars for less than $20! 


Aggressive selling, fast service and quality workmanship at a low cost built a boom- 
ing business for the Spray-King Auto Painting Company of Chicago. So good, in 
fact, that the company was having trouble keeping up with the demand. After an 
analysis of the problem, a Binks engineer suggested the installation of a Binks 
Drive-Through auto booth in which cars could be painted faster, under better 
lighting, without the worry of dust marring the new finishes. With this new equip- 
ment, Spray-King now paints a car every 20 minutes...and the low-cost finishes 
are “just like new:’ In the illustration above the filter-doors are open to show the 
interior. In operation these close tight. 

Binks knowledge of spray painting and coating comes from 50 years’ experience, 
years during which Binks has solved almost every imaginable finishing problem... 
ranging from operations such as that described above to specially engineered or 
automatic equipment...from applying fine finishes to heavy, tar-like coatings. 

As at Spray-King, Binks specialized knowledge can help you speed up production 
and lower finishing costs. And, there’s no obligation when you... 


let Binks make a FREE survey... 


.-.0f your finishing department and give you a report of 
ways you can reduce costs and improve finishing. 

To get this service, just write: 

Binks Manufacturing Company 

3130-34 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 





GUNS © SPRAY BOOTHS * MATERIAL TANKS © EXTRACTORS & ACCESSORIES 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. & CANADIAN CITIES » SEE YOUR ciassirico Rape pinectory 
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*... it might be couched in 
different language at dif- 
ferent levels, but the prob- 
lem’s the same .. .” 


MANAGEMENT starts on p. 186 


all levels; it was clear that these all- 
level gripes pointed to the real dif- 
ficulties where training was needed. 
A problem might be couched in dif 
ferent language at different levels, or be 
slanted differently, but it was still the 
same problem 

Major weaknesses revealed by Gauck’s 
survey were: 

e Workers needed a great deal 
more training in work processes, tool 
skills, and procedur 

¢ They felt insecure in their jobs; 
fear rather than loyalty seemed to be 
the chief motivation of both rank and 
file and supervisors 

e Supervisors showed lack of skill 
in leadership, obviously needed training 
in supervisory techniques. 

e Actual organization and _pro- 
cedures for aircraft production were 
suffering from growing pains, including 
shortage of tools, equipment, and pro- 
duction planning 

After studying the survey, Gauck sug- 
gested one training program for worker 
instructors, and another for supervisors. 
¢ Programs—To start the instructor 
program, Canadair sent 12 foremen or 
assistant foremen to take a four-weck 
course in teaching at California Flyers 
School. When these men came back, 
they set up a two-day indoctrination 
program for all new employees, lesson 
periods of three to 10 days for such 
jobs as sheet-metal working and sub- 
assembly, and classroom instruction and 
observation courses for more technical 
jobs. 

For the supervisory training, Canadair 
called in the Foremen’s Institute, of 
New London. The program evolved 
was chiefly instruction in human rela- 
tions, plus conference-type meetings 
where | erviless participate in making 
recommendations for solving adminis- 
trative and production problems. For 
instance, a conference might discuss 
steps to eliminate waste, or to secure 
employee cooperation in_ protecting 
company tools. Meetings last an hour 
and a half, on company time, and are 
limited to 12 men at a session. Recom- 
mendations that are evolved are sent to 
management. 

It’s still too early for a thorough 
checkup on results of the two pro- 
grams. Already, though, Canadair has 
taken to training so well that it is 
running courses for subcontractors and 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. This 
month it stepped out with such highly 
technical courses as optical tooling: 
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Restricted stock options for key execu- 
tives of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) got a 
green light from New Jersey Superior 
Court Judge Walter J. Freund. He 
ruled against Jay Eliasburg, 20-share 
stockholder who had brought suit to 
invalidate the option plan (BW —Aug. 
2’52,p69). A decision in August by a 
Delaware court against a California 
Eastern Airways option plan (BW—Aug. 
16’52,p112) had cast some doubt on the 
legality of such plans. 


e 
U.S. Steel Corp. has named a manager 
of purchasing research. Big Steel says 
the post is a brand-new one for the 
company and probably has few counter- 
parts in other organizations. 


* 
tandard-Vacuum Oil Co. is the latest 
big company to join the growing exodus 
rom the Manhattan area (BW—Jun.28 
52,p88). Its 700-member headquarters 
staff, now scattered in three downtown 
ew York buildings, will move to new 
offices in Rye, N. Y. (Westchester 
County) in 1954. Others making the 
move include General Foods, General 
Electric, Union Carbide, Time, Inc., 
and Nestle. 
“ 

ow much do light aircraft cost to 
operate? University of Illinois’ Insti- 
tute of Aviation did a cost studv (avail- 
able to executives) and came up with 
these figures per flight-hour: Aeronca 
7AC’s, $5.07; Cessna 140’s, $6.22; 
‘Cessna 170’s, $8.83; Beechcraft Bonan- 
as, $12.64; Boeing A75N1’s, $10.08. 

ost figures include maintenance and 
depreciation. 


& 
Planes, a publication of Aircraft In- 
dustries Assn., reports that last vear 
9,500 company-owned planes flew a 
total of 2,986,000 hours, topping the 
domestic airlines by 730,000 hours. 


. 
The “push-bntton” factory of the future 
will be featured at a conference of 
manufacturing executives to be held in 
Cleveland by the American Manage- 
ment Assn. on Dec. 3-5. 


* 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, a util- 
ity trade association, will hold a four- 
week course in public utility manage- 
ment at Georgia Tech. next summer. 
The course is to help train future top 
executives and management personnel 
in the industry. 


2 
Arma Coprp., subsidiary of the American 
Bosch Corp., is paying the entire cost 
of a hospital-medical plan through 
Group Health Insurance, Inc. (see page 
194), for the company’s 7,000 em- 
ployees and their 14,000 dependents. 
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Before you buy anybody's 
MICROWAVE SYSTEM 


Consider these 


5 facts! 





1. Who Is the ? 

When you specify RCA, the answer is easy. 
Because RCA is the world’s greatest name in 
radio, television, and related activities. RCA 
has pioneered in high-frequency radio com- 
munications and really knows microwave 
from start to finish. 


2. What has he actually done 
in the microwave field? 


Again, RCA has rolled up an impressive 
record. Installed and operating are more 
than 19,000 channel miles of RCA micro- 
wave systems, for pipelines, power utilities, 
turnpikes, and government agencies. One 
system is over 1000 miles long, extends from 
New York to Washington and Pittsburgh. 
And after three years’ continuous experi- 
ence, expansion is being planned . . . proof 
enough of outstanding RCA performance. 


3. Is he equipped 
to install microwave? 


Again, with RCA, the answer is “yes.” RCA 
will handle your installation for you . . . will 
even furnish you with a detailed aerial sur- 
vey of the microwave route. 


4. Is he equipped 
to maintain microwave? 


Again, RCA is out in front, with a nation- 
wide service organization geared to handle 
your microwave maintenance on a 24-hour 
basis. It’s the RCA Service Company-—al- 
ready well known for its service to industry 
on other types of electronic equipment. It’s 
available to you when you specify RCA. 


5. Is the equipment designed 
with an eye to the future? 
Yes... if it’s RCA equipment. 

For instance—consider the matter of add- 
ing additional voice and signal channels. 
Thanks to RCA’s “eye to the future” design, 
you can add or drop channels at any station 
with a minimum of cost . . . a minimum of 
equipment. 

Why seftie for less 
than RCA MICROWAVE? 


When you start talking about microwave, 
you're talking about money. So isn’t it just 
good sense to be sure you invest in the best? 
With RCA, you’re dealing with the leading 
name in radio . . . with men who know 
microwave. So specify RCA—and be sure. 


You get these 7 plus features _ 
with RCA Microweve 


1, Uses conventional tubes throughout. 


4. Flexible. Any or all voice or control 
channels can be picked up or dropped at 
any station, repeater or terminal. 

5. Service channel with signaling avail- 
able at each repeater and termina! station. 
6. Vertical space, provides ready access 
both front and rear. 

7. Designed, built, and backed up, by 
RCA ... world leader in electronics. 











RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


MORE INFORMATION? MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RCA Communications, Dept. 26LD, Camden, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send me more information on RCA Microwave for 


the specific application indicated : 





Name 





Position 





Company 





Address. 





City. 


State. 
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C Please have an RCA Microwave Engineer call on me. 








| P ROPANE GAS is Mark Anton’s business—and therefore je ae... 


++. Space heaters... 


. « « Clothes dryers . . 


. . » hot-water heaters ... 


. . « built-in oven units, plus... 








... kitchen ranges... 


Tobacco curers 


. » » farm-industry goods 


To Sell Gas, Sell Appliances 


Mark Anton (cover), president of 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. of Whip- 


pany, N. J., can almost make book 
on the first thing a stranger will ask 
him: 

“You're in the bottled-gas business? 
Aren't you worried natural gas is going 
to clobber you?” 

Anton slowly takes off hi® pince-nez, 
smiles indulgently, and says: “No. 
Piping natural gas from Texas is one 
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thing. Getting it to our customers is 
something else.” 
¢ On the Move—Anton admits that if 
a utility builds a new gas main into 
a community served by Suburban, his 
company has to write off that com- 
munity. But he says: “We're portable. 
All we have to do is move out beyond 
the gas main again, and we're back 
in business.” 

He goes even further than that. He 


to the East if it 
will get used to 
things—instead of 
That way,” he con- 
more customers 
or their children— 
out of reach of 


welcomes natural 
means more 
using gas for more 
oil or electricity 
cludes, “we'll have 
when the city folk 
move to the suburbs 
city mains.” 

¢ No Danger—That suburban and rural 
market will be around a long time. 
Right now, not counting any further 


people 
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YALE & TOWNE LIFT TRUCK “PICKS-UP” 


Double Savinge Payload, 


- 51% on the Cluster Instrument Panel Installation 
.»- 44% on Conduit Installation for the Motor Hoist 


cod Nut 


1 ou nos UTONE a 





7 heavy-duty lifting and hauling performance 
expected of these Yale Industrial Lift Trucks 
means that they must be assembled with fasteners 
that can take it. That’s why engineers at Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
chose SpeeD Nuts and SPEED CLAMPs® over all 
other methods. 


They found that Tinnerman self-retaining SPEED 
Nuts provide rugged, vibration-proof attachments, 
cut materials handling, and reduce assembly gosts! 
The result in this case was an amazing “double 
savings payload” of 51%, and 44% in production 
costs, plus a whopping savings in materials! 





Big production savings like these can be yours. 
A Tinnerman Fastening Analysis on your products 
may provide the answer. ..ask the Tinnerman repre- 
sentative in your area for full information on this 
important engineering service. 


No matter what you assemble or build, it will pay 
you to turn to Tinnerman for better fastening engi- 
neering! Write today for your copy of the new 
“Savings Stories’”’ booklet. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, 
Inc., Dept. 12, Box 6688, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

In Canada: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. In Great 


Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. In France: 
Aerocessoires Simmonds,S.A.—7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois(Seine.) 














AIR CONDITIONING 


3 Serves New Student Union 


Two Frick “ECLIPSE” 
120 tons of air conditioning in this building at 





compressors handle 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas. Hundreds of students using the rooms are 


assured the health and comfort of cool, fresh air. 


When air conditioning, refrigeration, ice 


making or quick-freezing problems arise, see 


your nearest Frick Branch or Distributor. 


Kj 


EPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 





RICK 


WAYNESSH RO, PENNA 


Frick “ECLIPSE” 


perature loads as well as air conditioning - 


compressors handle low-tem- 
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delivery trucks are a 
sort of Eastern Seaboard gas 


main on wheels .. . 


GAS starts on p. 190 


expansion outside it would take 


several hundred th: 1d miles of city 
gas mains to reach of Suburban’s 
customers. That’s o1 ison Anton can 
smile when he | out his office 
window at a natura pipeline being 
built across from burban’s head- 
quarters. 

This week Ant | his board of 


directors are read more to ask 


the investing pub back up this 
confidence in bott gas—or, as the 
industry calls it, hed petroleum 
(LP). LP gas is the t hydrocarbons, 
mostly propane and tane, that com- 
press readily into | for easy trans- 
portation and st Stockholders 


new of convertible 
orking capital, 
f Suburban’s new 


approved a 
preferred stock (1 
(2) to develop som: 


lines, and (3) to p ise “from time 
to time” new outlets and business. 

¢ Gas Main on Wheels—Anton is the 
guiding hand of wwling, discon- 
nected LP distribut system, mostly 
retail, that extends f Lake Erie into 
South Carolina. It bulk plants, 
half-a-dozen truck t orts, and fleet 


delivery trucks 
board gas main 


of smaller house-to-h 
are a sort of Eastern S 
on wheels. 

Suburban Propai rrew out of a 
merger of Anton’s Suburban Gas 
Co. and Phillips Pet um Co.’s east- 


em LP distribution sion in 1945. 
Anton had been p ng along as a 
small-time operator since 1929. He 
got the idea of an business when 
he and his wife m d into a new 
house—a quarter of ile beyond the 
city main in West Orange, N. J. 

e Big Jump—At that time, LP gas was 


small potatoes—about |-million Ib. were 
sold a year. Today a $500-million 
industry. Sales jumped from 6-billion 
Ib. in 1946 to over 21-billion this year. 

Suburban’s share that is around 
300-million Ib. Comparatively, that’s 
small, but it makes Suburban the 
biggest independent distributor in the 
business with over 100 customers 


in 14 states. Only mpanies like 
United Carbon, Je: Standard, So- 
cony-Vacuum surpa 

¢ Spreading—Once merged with 


Phillips Petroleum, Anton could take 
advantage of the big postwar housing 


boom. He was abk dip into Wall 
Street’s till for the ki f hefty financ- 
ing LP distribution ds. A raft of 
mergers with smal] outfits kept spread- 
ing Suburban’s territ In 1951 Anton 


vhen his com- 


pulled his biggest d 
of Char- 


pany bought Rulane Gas Co 
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lotte for $7.9-million. It gave him a 
big batch of customers and a foot in the 
Deep South. 

From a few million dollars start in 
1945, Suburban’s volume this year will 
go to around $24-million. Earnings 
should be close to $1.5-million. 

Its growth results partly from merg- 
ers, partly from the industry’s over-all 
expansion. But a lot of the credit goes 
to Anton’s aggressive sales campaign. 
¢ A Full House—Though chiefly a gas 
distributor, Suburban has pushed the 
sales of appliances that will use his gas. 
The company sells a full line—from 
butane-lighter cartridges to furnace in- 
stallations. LP gas is no longer confined 
to the kitchen stove league, as it once 
was. A house can now be fully equipped 
with LP-fueled gadgets. 

That’s another reason Anton is sure 
of more expansion. Sales per customer 
have jumped from 46.9 lb. a month in 
1946 to 69.7 Ib. this year. 
¢ Big Business—On top of that, Sub- 
urban is moving fast in the agricultural 
and industrial line. Industrial sales 
now amount to about 10% for the 
company. That will rise as more uses— 
such as railroad switch heating, portable 
plumbing kits, metal cutters, heat-treat- 
ing—are developed. 

Farmers, good customers in the 
home, began using LP gas for brooders 
on their poultry runs. That has become 
big business. Now Connecticut tobacco 
growers are switching from charcoal to 
LP for tobacco curing. 
¢ Annoying—Space heating has always 
been a bother for LP gas. There has 
never been enough LP in the winter 
to go around. The Southeast market 
is strong, but in the North supplies 
limit sales. 

Suburban has to hold itself to about 

250 house installations a vear. Anton 
hopes that will change next winter. By 
midsummer Suburban will be filling an 
abandoned salt mine in upstate New 
York with liquefied eeinohean. The 
extra storage should open the market 
for space heating in the North, too. 
e New Markets—Anton gets excited 
when he talks of LP’s prospects, espe- 
cially the added volume that will come 
with booming sales of new appliances 
like clothes driers. But he fairly beams 
when he discusses two new projects, 
the first major diversification for the 
company. 

One is anhydrous ammonia. That’s 
a compound that handles much like 
LP. From tanks attached to tractors, 
the gas is shot directly into the soil as 
fertilizer to replace the nitrogen of 
heavily farmed areas. Suburban already 
has six plants to distribute it. The mar- 
ket is only scratched. 

Also in the works are gas defoliants. 
They make cotton shed its leaves so 
that mechanical cotton pickers become 
a lot more efficient. 
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DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


TENTH OF A SERIES 


Tall Tale 


Ever hear how Sourdough Sam 
cooked himself to heaven on a mess 
of sliver-cat stew and sour dough 

dumplings? Should have know’'d better 
than to dump a thousand shovelsful of 
that rapid rising dough into a boiling 
tankful of stew. Before you could squint, 
every bubble in that explosive brew 
swelled up big as a balloon; heaved Sam 
up against the rafters and swooshed into 
every corner of the cookhouse. Then with 
a splintering roar Sam and the whole 
kitchen shot up into the clouds like a giant 
mushroom on a stem of frothy dough. 


to Fabulous Fact 


And that’s not a patch on the damage 
bubbles do in modern industry. Mostly 
we think of foam as an innocent suds on 
our hands. But foam's also a thief and a 
fire-bug. It wastes space in vats, tanks, 
kettles, stills, and reactors. If they over- 
flow, production is wasted. If the foamer 
is flammable, the whole plant may go up 


in smoke. 


For the most part, foam was a hazard pro- 
duction men had to live with until we 
developed a silicone defoamer called Dow 
Corning Antifoam A. Only a few parts 
per million are required to break billions 
of bubbles in thousands of foamers rang- 
ing from adhesives to wine and yeast. 


It saves millions of dollars a year in 
industry. And the lives of many cows 
afflicted with the bloat are saved by a 
bovine belch induced by Antifoam A. 


This and many other fabulous facts 
are more fully described in a semi- 
technical publication called “What's 
A Silicone?”. Simply address your re- 


quest to Department E-23. 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO « CLEVELAND «+ DALLAS 
NEW YORK ¢ LOS ANGELES « WASHINGTON, D.C. 


C=: - 







In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto * In England: Midland Silicones Lid., London 
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BREAKS DEADLOCKS 
IN PRODUCTION 


Efficient load handling is the key to 
smooth-flowing production. The “Series 
700” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoist lifts a ton 
30 feet a minute — shortens the handling 
cycle—gives men time to produce more. 
The ‘Load Lifter’ ape at the push of a 
button. Man, load and hoist are safe- 
guarded by steel suspension, strong, heat- 
treated helical gears, powerful load and 
motor brakes and only 24 volts at the push 
button. 

Let the dependable, fast-acting ‘Load Lift- 
er’ wipe out delays and reduce costs for 
you. Capacities: % ton and up; single and 
two-speed control. Write for Bulletin 399. 





ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Muskegon, Michigan 
“Shaw-Box” Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 
‘Lead Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. 
Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, 
‘Consoildated’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts: 

Use TEKWOOD*’... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

Tekwood is light... strong 
... durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


55 West 44th 
World’s 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997844, T. M. Reg. 





Making More Medicine 


When President Truman’s Commis- 
sion on Health Needs of the Nation 
makes its report next month, the run- 
ning fight over how to bring more 
medicine to more people will be back 
in the headlines once again. 

It has been there on and off since the 
end of World War II. Britain’s social- 
ization of medical care, the Fair Deal’s 

romotion of national compulsory 
ealth insurance, and the American 
Medical Association’s campaign against 
such schemes—financed by a $25 con- 
tribution from each doctor-member— 


all these factors have spiced the debate. 
One reason for the interest in the 
debate is that people are probably more 
health-conscious than ever before. An- 
other is the undeniable fact that medi- 
cal and hospital costs have soared just 
like the price of beef (BW—Mar.1'52, 
p78). 
e Protection—Through all this a steady 
evolution has been going on: the growth 
of voluntary group health protection. 
It has had a big shot in the arm from 
industrial management. If present 
trends continue, the clamor for more 
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Cheaper for More 


and cheaper medical and hospital care 
may become academic. 

The table above is a rough outline of 
that evolution at its present point. It 
shows what's available on the market 
today to help the individual cut down 
the financial burden of medical care. 
More such group health schemes are 
being added all the time. Most of them, 
as in the past, will prosper because man- 
agement either (1) sponsors them out- 
right or (2) gives employees the chance 
to participate in group health policies. 

e of the latest is an ambitious 
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People 


plan called the American Federation of 
Medical Centers, Inc., a nonprofit 
foundation that wants to build medical 
centers all over the country (BW—Nov. 
1°52,p122). If AFMC is a success, it 
will be the final logical step in a move- 
ment that started in the depths of the 
depression—when group health insur- 
ance was limited and rare. 

* Growing Up—The big boom came 
with World War II, when voluntary 
health plans were substituted for wage 
increases, then under tight control. To 
attract and hold employees, companies 


ishonesty ? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Keports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


For example, a department store client had 
an applicant for sales work. Information 
from references was entirely favorable. 
However, our Report brought out that, al- 
though he had no police record, on previ- 
ous jobs he had often stolen merchandise 
—sometimes just to give to friends. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office . . . 


Retail Credit Company 


P. O. BOX 1723 ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
. 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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GRDA.OFFERS... 


POWER As low os 5.3 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. 


WATER iniimited supply at 5 
cents per thousand gallons treated. 


PROCESS STEAM «: 20 


cents per thousand pounds. 


SITES «4: extremely low cost. 


Fire protection, rail connections, 


sanitary sewers, other essentials. 
2 

You'll likely want to know more 

about GRDA's “package deal” pe 

for industry. The story is told 

fully in an attroctive brochure. 

Address request to . 


GROAN 













GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 


AN AGENCY OF 
Wed STATE OF OKLAMOmA 











VINITA, OKLA. 
ahead 






























A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 


many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ‘WHY and HOW 
booklet.”’ 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 












“...Skyrocketed to 78 mem- 
ber plans with over 23-mil- 
lion subscribers . . .” 

HEALTH INSURANCE starts on p. 194 


used group insurance plans to supple- 
ment wages. 

This trend continued after the war. 
Unions added their demands in ne- 
gotiations for fringe benefits. In 1945 
group health policies—mostly industrial 
—taken with insurance companies alone 
broke down like this: 20,000 hospital 
policies, covering 4,370,000 employees; 
18,000 surgical policies, covering 4-mil- 
lion employees; 2,000 medical policies, 
covering 335,000 employees. 

By 1951 these rose to 64,000 hos- 
pital policies, covering 12,132,000 em- 
ployees; 65,000 surgical policies, cover- 
ing 12,586,000 employees; and 22,000 
medical policies, covering 4,530,000. 

Add coverage of the employees’ de- 
pendents to this, and the figures are 
even bigger. 

Here's how the national health pic- 
ture stacked up at the end of 1951: 
86-million caine were covered partially 
or totally against hospital expenses, 65- 
million against surgical, and 28-million 
against medical expenses. 

e Wide Choice—One of the reasons 
for this boom is the variety of institu- 
tions offering plans: 

¢ Nonprofit organizations like Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. If a patient 
earns less than a set income, doctors and 
hospitals accept an agreed-upon allow- 
ance as full payment for their services. 
If his income is above the ceiling, he 
pays part of the bill himself. The two 
Blues take care of the rest. 

e Nonprofit organizations like the 
Group Health Insurance, Inc., of New 
York. These pay the full bill for surgical 
and medical care received in hospitals. 

¢ Prepaid plans, run by nonprofit 
organizations like the Health Insurance 
Plan, Inc., of New York. These help 
doctors set up their own medical cen- 
ters for group practice. Subscribers 
must use these facilities. 

* Self-insurance groups like the 

United Mine Workers and Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and some companies like the Kaiser 
enterprises. These either build their 
own medical facilities or themselves ad- 
minister funds for medical care. 
e Early Bird—Blue Cross started the 
big surge in group health insurance. It 
got under way in California in 1932. 
Since then Blue Cross coverage has 
grown from half a million people in 
1938 to over 40-million. From the 
single California venture, there are now 
some 85 separate plans across the 
country. 

Blue Cross has had fairly easy sailing 





with the medical societies because it 
lets subscribers choose their own doc- 
tors and hospitals and operates on a 
fee-for-service basis. 

e Blue Shield—A companion to Blue 
Cross’ hospitalization coverage is Blue 
Shield’s surgical and medical protec- 
tion. It started in the Northwest, where 
lumber companies arranged prepaid 
surgical care for their lumberjacks. 

After the war, Blue Shield Medical 
Care Plans, Inc., was set up to coordi- 
nate the various Shield plans across the 
nation. Beginning with nine member 
plans and 1.8-million people in 1946, 
Blue Shield has skyrocketed to 78 mem- 
ber plans with over 23-million sub- 
scribers. 
¢ Followers—Private insurance com- 
panies had previously considered health 
too difficult to insure. But when they 
saw the successes of the Blue twins, they 
decided to go into the health insurance 
business, too. Since the end of World 
War II, health insurance packages—in- 
cluding hospital, surgical, and medical 
care—have been put up to compete with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield and to sat- 
isfy industry’s growing demand. 

* Partial Coverage—So far, neither the 
two Blue plans nor insurance company 
policies offer complete coverage. In 
many Cases, for instance, they leave the 
patient with a large chunk of the bill 
to pay, especially in these days of high 
medical costs. Then, too, they don’t 
cover such things as eye examinations 
or regular checkups during the year. 

¢ Filling the Gap—W here Blue Cross 
leaves off and Blue Shield and insurance 
companies don’t completely pick up, 
schemes like Health Insurance Plan, 
Inc., have popped up to help round 
the health coverage picture. HIP was 
organized by New York’s Mayor La 
Guardia in 1944 to operate in the city’s 
metropolitan area. It now has over 400 
companies with some 390,000 em- 
ployees signed up. By paying a flat 
premium, an employee never sees an- 
other bill. For the premium, he gets 
(1) comprehensive medical and surgical 
care with only a few exceptions, (2) pre- 
ventive and diagnostic examinations, 
and (3) unlimited doctor service at 
home and in the hospital. 

Beyond this broad coverage, the 
aspect of HIP that sects it apart from 
ordinary health plans is its use of the 
group practice idea. HIP works with a 
group of doctors who agree to build a 
medical center to serve a community 
area. Subscribers must use these cen- 
ters. In the New York area, HIP has 
31 centers in operation today. Plans 
patterned after HIP are now organized 
in St. Louis, Washington, New Haven, 
and other cities. 
¢ Objections—But al! isn’t smooth sail- 
ing for HIP. Its use of group medical 
practice has aroused a lot of controversy. 
On the West Coast, a prepaid group 
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1. Assembly of parts of Amplifier Unit and all 
materials used in packaging. 


(4a c (tial —prevents shipping damage 


to military products as no other packaging method known! 








2. Each part (except 4 boxed tubes) is wrapped 
in Grade A paper and tape sealed. 





3. Each part is over-wrapped with Dimple Embossed 
KIMPAK, including 4 boxed tubes. 


In the shipment of vital defense and military supplies, the 
use of sound packaging methods is a definite requirement. 
So to meet rigid government standards, many companies 
are again—as in World War II — turning to Kimberly-Clark 
Interior Packaging — KimpaK.* This modern packaging 
material of unlimited versatility can be “tailored” to fit 
the needs of every type of product —is designed to protect 
against the most extreme shipping hazards. 

Kimpak is soft, strong, grit- free —easy to apply as wrap- 
ping paper. It cushions delicate electronic instruments 
against shock and vibration —protects finely finished sur- 


Photos courtesy Servomechanisms, Inc., 
Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Product shown 
— Co-ordinate Converter Amplifier Unit. 








4. Completed assembly is inserted in wooden box 
for overseas or domestic shipping. 


faces against scratching and pressmarking. Certain speci- 
fications absorb up to 16 times their own weight in moisture; 
others resist liquids, or insulate against temperature 
changes. Kimpak is feather-light, too, yet gives more protec- 
tion than most materials of far greater weight and density. 

Whatever your shipping problem, there is a specification 
of KIMPAK designed to do the job best. Start giving your 
military supplies custom protection with KIMPpAK—it’s the 
safe, modern way to prevent shipping damage. For ou: 
free booklet “Military Packaging,” or further information, 
write Dept. A-11, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


A Product of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 


° 
T. M. REG. U 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 per line 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. Write for special 
rates for Business Services advertisements. Address box number replies 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. NEW YORK, 330 W. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant ——————= 
Full time salaried position selling non 

tive line to hospitals institutions and dealers. 
Must reside in middle east, willing to travel. 
If you have selling ability and want to join a 
progressive young corporation, write for de- 
tails. A personal history of yourself is re- 
quested. References held strictly confidential. 
K. L. Hart, Sales Manager, Master Metal Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 291 Chicago St., Buffalo 4, N. 


Positions Wanted 
Adaptable grad Civil Engineer, 29 MSE, with 


proved ability in specialized field wishes to 
enter broader field. Box 5995. 











years national “rg: 





Executive Development: 2 
MA ‘n pers. adm, 14 yrs exp; also qual. as exec. 
asst ; age 37. Box 6013. 


Waut To Retire—Need Help? Successful, sea- 
soned administrative mfg. executive, exper. all 
mgmt. problems: Sales-Cost Reduction-Profit 
making-Finance-Production. Am non-college 
man of action, who gets things done without 
guesswork. Min. to start $12,000 plus stock 
arrangement based on results. Consider sin- 
cerity invest. Marr., family, 34. Chicago area; 
small co. pref. Box 6007. 


Electronics Engineer with 25 years of administra- 
tive, design, manufacturing, and operating ex- 
perience is interested in working with an 
established company planning to enter the field 
of industrial electronics. Box 5929. 


====Selling Opportunities Wanted=——— 
Are you getting your share from Texas? Can 
handle line offering solid potential. Box 5868. 


Canada: Manufacturer's Agent—B. Comm., 


econ, Open for new line. Box 5973. 


Co-getting sales force would like a franchise 
or distributorship in the Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls area: Will consider anything, either 
household items, building game products or 
relating products. We are now doing a big 
business in storm windows and doors. Also 
prefabricated buildings. Get in touch with 
Joseph Harrison, c/o Anodized Aluminum Co., 
312 Falls Street, Niag. Falls, N. Y. 






SPECIAL SERVICES 
“Information Unlimited”. Any subject. Reason 
able fees. John Todd, 904 West 38th, Van- 


couver, Washington. 





Machinery on a no risk 
Staff of over 200 can solve your problems—Ma- 
chines designed and built at no risk to you. 
Mechaneers Incorporated, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
wi Plants Purchased—Will con- 


trolling interest or “lock, stock and barrel” 
Propositions from $100,000.00 up. Our Dun & 
Bradstreet Rating is AA-Al. All transactions 
held in strict confidence. Present Personnel, 
Accounting, Legal and Banking Connections 
retained. Write Box 5783. ie 
Business executive 40 with successful back- 
ground in sales and administration will invest 
$50/75,000 and active participation in progres- 
sive manufacturing firm preferably N. Y¥. or 
Conn. Highest character and bank references. 
Box 6004. 


EQUIPMENT 


hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic, 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co., PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 
Motor Generator Sets—IKW to 2000KW. Elec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 






i 
i 
i 


















——======= For Rent 
Jamaica, for rent, one story br 

ing, 8500 sq. feet, unrestricted, drive in, near 
transit. Ed Smith owner, 130-35 91st Ave., 
Richmond Hill, N,. Y. 


Y. 
Supra 4-color Pencil, chromium finish,—Ideal 
Business Gift. Individually Boxed Supra Pencil 
Company, 149 Broadway, New York City. 


Emergency! Standby! Portable Power Generetor 
Units. Gasoline and Diesel 1 to 1,000 KW. 
New and Surplus. Sales, Purchases, Rentals. 
Midwest Utilities Power Equip. Corp., 1270 
Augusta Bivd., Chicago 22, Illinois. Cable 
MIDCORP OD) eae at YB, poe 
Only Directory of 10,000 U. S. Farm Coopera- 


tives. Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. 





clues 














is the specialized classified ad- 
vertising section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. You can use it effec- 
tively and economically when- 
ever you wish or offer employ- 
ment, personnel, or business 
opportunities to the manage- 
ment men of America’s busi- 








330 42nd, 
NY 36. 
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“ .. pays the whole doctor 
bill for surgical and medi- 


4i 


cal care... 
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health plan had to win a court battle 
with the San Diego County Medical 
Society last spring (BW—Apr.12’52, 
p66). The objection: 

¢ It limits the patient’s choice of 
doctors. Each HIP medical center, 
however, has more than one doctor on 
its staff whose service may be asked. A 
switch-over to another center also is 
allowed for those not satisfied with 
their present group. 

e The system of paying doctors a 
flat sum for each patient—regardless of 
the amount of service given—also rankles 
many doctors. They feel that the 
common fee-for-service system offers a 
better financial incentive for the doc- 
tors to give the best possible care. 
¢ Whole Bill—Operating in the same 
vein of completely prepaid service for 
a flat premium, though minus the group 
—— is Group Health Insurance, 
nc., also a New York idea. It pays the 
whole doctor bill for surgical and medi- 
cal care if the patient uses semiprivate 
hospitalization and calls in one of the 
9,000 participating doctors. 

GHI also cae unlimited surgical 
care, at home or office, for minor opera- 
tions like the setting and care of bones. 

Because no group practice is involved, 
GHI has aroused less controversy than 
HIP. But its comprehensive service for 
a flat premium, regardless of income, 
rankles many doctors because they figure 
people who can pay more, ought to. 

IP and other plans like it still have 
one drawback. They don’t pay the hos- 
pital bills. For fuller coverage you have 
to add something like Blue Cross. The 
cost of that, pyramided on top of HIP 
rates—already higher than those of other 
plans—boosts the cost for such complete 
medical and hospital insurance to a 
pretty large figure. 
¢ Package—The American Federation 
of Medical Centers, latest on the scene, 
thinks it can wrap up the whole busi- 
ness—medical, surgical, and hospital 
care—in one package, using the prepaid 
group practice idea in community-built 
centers at a reasonable cost. 

To get off the ground, AFMC will 
have to have a lot of backing from in- 
dustry. It will also have to buck some 
opposition right along with HIP and 
other group practice schemes. 

It’s almost certain, though, that group 
health insurance will grow a lot broader 
than it is even today. The trend con- 
tinues toward full or partial payment 
of employee premiums by companies. 
This should keep pushing the whole 
idea ahead. 
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THE TREND 





What Young People Think About Business 


How well does the youth of America understand 
basic facts of our economic system? Do young men and 
women appreciate the meaning of business, and the 
viewpoint of businessmen? These questions occur to us 
because of two investigations held in our high schools. 

The first was undertaken by the Psychological Cor- 
poration in behalf of the Advertising Council. It was 
to find out how high school students and industrial 
workers judge this country’s standard of living. 

The second investigation came from the personal in- 
itiative of Lawrence S. Mayers, president of L. & C. 
Mayers Co., a mail-order business of New York. The 
problem which Mayers set himself was to find out how 
high school students regard business in relation to war. 


Our Standard of Living 


The students of the P.C. test were selected from 
schools in Connecticut. The idea was to balance in- 
formed opinion against uninformed. Half of the group 
were allowed to read an explanatory pamphlet before 
the test. This pamphlet, called “The Miracle of Amer- 
ica,” had been prepared by the Advertising Council as 
a simplified explanation of our economic system, and 
of free enterprise. 

It is true that a substantial percentage of the un- 
briefed students did know some important facts related 
to our standard of living. More than half of them men- 
tioned democracy and education as important. An 
enormous majority was aware that we have the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

But only a few thought explicitly of free enterprise 
as a reason for this. Perhaps the notion of freedom to 
work and sell was confused in some cases with the idea 
of democracy in general. But, since only 10% of the 
students mentioned free enterprise, clearly most of them 
overlooked or misunderstood the principle. 

The briefed students—those who had read “The 
Miracle of America”—showed a better grasp of economic 
realities. According to the results of their examination, 
42% realized the meaning of free enterprise. 


Business and War 


What about economics in relation to foreign policy? 
This is where the Mayers test comes in. The examinees 
here were selected from schools in various parts of the 
country. The main question to be answered was, “Do 
you think American businessmen start wars?” 

Roughly a quarter of the students asked this question 
answered in the affirmative. 

Their opinion was supported by various arguments, 
perhaps the most typical being, “In their efforts to gain 
higher and higher prices, big business puts pressure on 
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the government to start a war over anything of impor- 
tance. A perfect example is the Korean War.” 

When the results came in, Mayers gave them a 
startled look, and then wrote to dozens of prominent 
men in this country to try to find an explanation. 

Many of those who replied attributed the feeling to 
Communist propaganda. Others thought that the post 
war reaction of the twenties was mainly responsible. 

Each explanation reflects attitudes that many people 
have held for years. Karl Marx taught that capitalist 
businessmen are necessarily imperialist with regard to 
other nations, and that business pushes governments into 
war for the sake of new markets. This idea was already 
leftwing dogma when World War I started. 

After the war there was a period of general disillusion- 
ment, when many people were ready to listen. Everyone 
knew that we had loaned money to the Allies, and 
traded with them. So, the argument ran, it was obvious 
that American businessmen pushed this country into 
the war on the side of the Allies in order to save their 
investments. The fact that business disliked the war, 
and that many businessmen (including Henry Ford) 
strongly opposed it, was overlooked. 


To Kill the Myth 


All of which means that, on one crucial point, too 
many of the younger generation are misinformed about 
the viewpoint of businessmen. There is no real excuse 
for this, for the ideas involved are not difficult. “The 
Miracle of America” has helped show school kids the 
importance of free enterprise in our economy. It should 
be just as easy to show them that business generally 
dislikes war because it dislocates markets, produces huge 
taxes, and leads to greater government interference. 

It is high time to end once and for all the old- 
fashioned myth about the “merchants of death.” 


Exporting Knowhow 


Cut the price of an automatic washer from $439 to 
just over $300—with no change in quality 

That is only one of the things that leaps at you from 
the plans of the new Simpson-Sears, Ltd., group in 
Canada. Two great retailing organizations have teamed 
up. In doing that, they challenge Canadian retailers 
to modernize methods, offer more products, better 
their service. 

If gains like these can be made in Canada, even greater 
gains will be possible in other countries. In the long run, 
it seems to us, these countries can do far more to help 
their economies by adapting U.S. business techniques 
than by manipulating currencies, tariffs, and quotas. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man.. 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


,on the salvation of man 








“Three things are necessary for the salvation of man: to know what he ought to 


believe; to know what he ought to desire; and to know what he ought to do. (Two Precepts 
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Another development using 


B. F. Goodrich Ch 


At the end of this Rainbow ~ 


OES this novel material developed 

by a textile manufacturer sug- 

gest a saleable product to you? It’s a 
non-woven fabric—rayon or cotton 
fiber with Geon as a binder for strength. 
As thick as felt or as thin as paper, the 
material is soft and pliable but doesn’t 
shed lint, can be washed over and over 
again. It’s a utility fabric of tomorrow, 
in every color of the rainbow, and eco- 


nomical, too! 


Just think of the endless possibilities 
for this fabric. Maybe you can use it 


in your own business—or maybe you 
can use Geon to help you develop an 
equally saleable product. 


Geon materials come in several forms 
that may be adapted to your process— 
resin, plastic granules and liquid: latex 
—can be used for molding, coating, 
casting or dipping. Geon materials are 
tesistant to heat and cold, weather and 
wear, oils, greases and chemicals. 

Find out how Geon materials can 
help you improve your products or 
develop new ones—to bring in more 


emical 


xaw materials 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
does not make this fabric 
We supply the Geon only. 


Ideas! 


sales. For helpful technical advice, please 
write Department A-12, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 
GEON polyviny! materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 





